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DAY 


NEW YORK STATE’S SECESSION FROM THE DRY COLUMN 


IRTUAL SECESSION, not only from the dry column, 
but ‘‘from the Union that has put Prohibition into the 


Constitution,” is what the 
Schenectady Union-Siar (Rep.) 
sees in the repeal of the Mullan- 
Gage Prohibition Enforcement 
Law by the New York Legisla- 
ture in its closing hours. New 
York is the only State that has 
repealed its enforcement law, and 

- we devote this article to the views 
of the New York State press, 
which can speak with information 
and authority upon the causes 

_ and results of this action. Turn- 
ing again to the Schenectady 

journal we are assured that “‘if 
the repealer is signed by Governor 

‘Smith, and if the rummies get 
things to ‘their liking, you are 

going to see such an orgy of law- 
breaking, crime and violence that 

_ New York State will be a spec- 


2 


 tacle before the nation.” ‘‘The 
a next thing. to nullification and 
% secession,” is the way the Troy 


4 repeal. By this legislative action, 
3 agrees the Albany Knickerbocker 
Press (Rep.), “New York puts 


against the nation’s laws.” For 
it virtually says to the Federal 
y power: This is your law—the 
a epee tate of New York does not rec- 
ognize it—it = your law, enforce 
it if you can.” The result “will 
Praieevens condition of chaos,” this 
“ Albany paper predicts. 
“Ours is the first State to re- 
peal absolutely a law for the 
_ enforcement of the Highteenth 

_ Amendment by State aid,’”’ notes 
uA the Syracuse Herald (Ind.). This 
repeal, if Governor Smith signs 
ee it, says the Elmira Star-Gazette 
a d.), ‘will serve to bring the 


“ 


__ the fore. again in the elections 


a 


Gteelt) after a fashion, in rebellion _— 


‘0 ohibition question sharply to 


next fall’; and the Binghamton Sot (Ind.) agrees that ‘‘it 
% puts the liquor issue into the first place in the 1924 campaign, 
ti ze neither Presidential emote can evade it without risking 


Pitiogtart by Paul Thompson 
ONE OF THE GOVERNOR’S EASY JOBS 


‘Opening a ball game is fun, but in deciding whether to sign or 
veto the repeal of the Mullan-Gage law, Governor Smith 
appears hae many observers “caught between the devil and the 


deep sea.’’ If he does not sign it, they say, he will ‘commit 
political suicide” as far as the State Democratic party is con- 
cerned; but if he does sign it, the consequent hostility of the 
powerful dry forces in his party in other States will blight 
any dreams he may have of a Presidential nomination. 


view are not lacking. 


the loss of New York's vote.” All these New York State papers 
that we have quoted agree that the repeal of the Mullan-Gage 


law is a mistake, and they urge 
Governor Smith to veto it. 
Other up-State papers that share 
this view are the Utica Press 
(Ind.), Newburgh News (Rep.), 
Buffalo Express, (Rep.) Buffalo 
News (Rep.), Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard (Rep.)—which declares that 
“the real issue involved is law vs. 
lawlessness’? — Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle (Rep.), Water- 
town Times (Rep.) and Roch- 
ester Times-Union (Ind.). The 
last-named paper reminds us that 
the Mullan-Gage act ‘‘annulled 
previous excise laws,’’ and that 
its repeal therefore ‘‘leaves the 
State without any enforcement 
law.” “Even cities and com- 
munities that voted out the sa- 
loon before Prohibition was es- 
tablished are left helpless to 
prohibit or to prosecute the liquor 
traffic,’ it declares. And.in the 
Utica Observer-Dispatch (Ind.) we 
read: 


“Tf the Governor approves this 
measure, his signature will throw 
the State wide open. The entire 
force of Federal agents in the 
United States would not be suf- 
ficient to enforce the law in half 
the cities of this State, say noth- 
ing of the towns, the country and ~ 
the border rum traffic. 

“To plunge into such conditions 
will be most deplorable; altho it is 
barely possible that we need just 
that sort of shock to arouse us 
to the stern duties of citizenship. 

‘“‘When we are brought face 
to face with what will follow the 
throwing open of the State, we 
will perhaps begin to realize 
what is to be done. 

‘“‘And when we finally realize ; 
that, we will go to work, man- 
fashion, thank God! and finish 
the job as it deserves.” 


Altho these papers seem to 


represent the majority opinion of the New York press outside 
of New York City, vigorous up-State exponents of the opposite 
Thus the Rochester Herald (Ind.) 
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weleomes the repeal legislation as the inevitable reaction against 
an ‘‘oppressive law’; and it says in part: 


“Tf this Legislature had not resolved to rid the statute books of 
an enactment under which a man could be tried, convicted and 
punished twice for the same offense, and under which an accused 
person was compelled to prove his innocence in order to recover 
his property and retain his liberty, some subsequent Legislature 
would have done so. It is unthinkable that the State of New 
York would long tolerate these oppressive restrictions, whether 
the issue involved be one of liquor law enforcement or of the pro- 
tection of life and property. So far as the memory,of any men 
now living, and of their fathers before them, runs backward, pro- 
visions of double jeopardy for the same offense and of seizure of 
property and person without sworn warrant have been abhorrent 
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STILL CHASING HIMSELF 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


to all English-speaking peoples. They are no less so now, to men 
whom passionate zeal for a single idea has not bereft of all sense 
of justice and sound legal principles. 

“The plain fact is that the State of New York did not add an 
ounce to the necessary legal force behind the Volstead Act by 
the enactment of the Mullan-Gage Law. All it accomplished 
was to put into the hands of local police forces, constabularies 
and district attorneys a powerful weapon of blackmail and cor- 
ruption. Bootlegging has gone on, if not increasingly, at least 
with undiminished vigor since this statute was framed.”’ 


And in Norman E. Mack’s Buffalo Times (Dem.), under the 
heading ‘‘An Obnoxious Law Dies,”’ we read: 


“Bootlegging received its most jarring setback when the Legis- 
lature repealed the Mullan-Gage dry enforcement act. It was 
the bootleggers’ strongest ally. It made corruptionists, bribe- 
takers and low criminals generally out of men otherwise amenable 
to the law. It created a nebulous confusion under which the 
bootleggers were able to operate, smoothly if they distributed 
bribes, and not precariously even tho they refused to divide their 
prize money. 

“What with special policemen and ‘dry’ assignments for 
regular officers, the enforcement law cost the State of New York 
millions of dollars, and for what? In New York City alone there 
were 13,000 indictments and only 13 convictions! The same is 
proportionately true up-State. 

“Meanwhile gunmen have been shooting straight and merrily; 
thieves have crossed the ‘deadline’; banks and business houses 
throughout the State have been looted nightly by criminals who 


would have been under the watchful eyes of the police had not 
the police been focusing their eyes in another direction. 

‘The Bootleggers’ Law is dead—and good riddance. Now the 
enforcement of the law is on the shoulders of the Federal officers, 
where it properly belongs, their work simplified to a great extent 
by their right to call on any police officer at any time for such 
help as they need. 

“The Mullan-Gage Law was a costly experiment for New York 
State—costly in morals and money.” 


A poll of sixty-two New York papers by the New York Times 
(Dem.) seems to prove that the repeal bill has divided the State 
into two sections, city and up-State. The Times reports that 
“regardless of political affiliation, up-State newspapers generally 
deplore the attempt to repeal the enforcement law, many of 
them fearing lawlessness by bootleggers, especially along the 
Canadian border.” Those papers favoring repeal, it tells us, 
‘‘base their arguments upon the graft, blackmail and corruption 
made possible by the Mullan-Gage Law; the use of police officers 
for Prohibition enforcement instead of protecting life and prop- 
erty; the cost to the State of enforcing a Federal law; the placing 
of citizens in double jeopardy by making them subject to prose- 
cution in both the State and Federal courts for the same offense.”’ 

Turning to the New York City press, we find The World 
(Dem.) urging Governor Smith to sign the repeal bill because— 


“The State of New York is under neither legal nor moral obli- 
gation to enforce the Volstead Law for the United States Govern- 
ment. It might as consistently be asked to collect the Federal 
income taxes in order to save expense to the United States Trea- 
sury, or to pay the salaries of all the Federal office-holders within 
this State in order to reduce the Federal budget. . 

“Tf the Mullan-Gage Law were anything less than an act of 
the Legislature it could be indicted as a public nuisance. Grand 
jury after grand jury has protested against it, and it has remained 
on the statute books only because of the habitual cowardice of 
politicians when they are challenged by the Anti-Saloon League. 

“The Legislature that repealed this law carried out the public 
sentiment of New York. The members of the Assembly and 
Senate who voted to repeal it represented approximately 2,000,- 
000 more of the population of this State than did the members 
who voted against the repeal. Why Governor Smith should 
hesitate about signing the bill that erases this act is something we 
are unable to understand, and we doubt if the reports from 
Albany can be true. ; ; 

‘The Anti-Saloon League claim that in repealing the Mullan- 
Gage Law the Legislature has tried to nullify the Constitution 
of the United States and has defied the Federal authority is the 
flimsiest of nonsense. New York has not lifted its finger against 
either the Constitution of the United States or the Federal 
authority. The Highteenth Amendment still stands as part of 
the Constitution of the United States. It was never part of the 
Constitution of New York. The Volstead Law still stands as 
the enforcement measure enacted by Congress, and the Federal 
Government is free to employ every power that is vested in it 
to enforce this act. New York is doing nothing to hinder, nothing 
to obstruct, the Federal authority. It is minding its own business 
and letting the United States Government attend to its own 
affairs, which is the very essence of the political principle on 
which American institutions were established.” : 


The Morning Telegraph (Dem.) approves the repeal, ‘‘not so 
much because we believe the State has no moral responsibility 
in the enforcement of a section of the Constitution it has ratified 
as because the Mullan-Gage Law has become a fruitful source of 
graft and corruption in New York City.”” And in the Brooklyn 
Citizen (Dem.) we read: ; 


“The effect of the Mullan-Gage Law in this city was to divert 
a large part of the police force from its essential duty of protect- 
ing life and property to assisting the Federal Government in the 
enforcement of a Federal law with which nine-tenths of the people 
of this city are out of sympathy. In the performance of this 
duty the police force frequently outraged public sentiment by 
raiding reputable restaurants and harassing and annoying re- 
spectable men and women who had gone to these restaurants in 
the confident belief that this was a free country in which police 
despotism had no place. on a : 


“In the last State election the voters of this State by a medonn 


ity of 386,000 approved the Democratic stand against Prohibition. - 
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“There were thousands who voted against Prohibition in the 
last State campaign who either do not touch intoxicating liquors, 
or who infrequently indulge in them. They voted as a matter of 
principle, and this is the underlying factor in the fight against this 
tyrannical law, a fight which will not end until the Kighteenth 
Amendment is either eliminated or is regarded by the Federal 
officials as a dead letter incapable of enforcement.” 


In New York City, under the Mullan-Gage law, there was 
“increasing activity by the bootlegger and an increasing con- 
sumption of liquor,’’ says the New York Tribune (Rep.), which 
remarks that the repeal ‘‘will in any event make for official 
sincerity and reduce the chances of police corruption.’ But 
in another informing editorial The Tribune reminds us that the 
Volstead Act ‘‘is still the law,’ whatever may happen to the 
Mullan-Gage Act. We read: 


“New York State has a right under the terms of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to decline to supplement the Federal enforcement 
law with a State enforcement law. Such action is a matter of 
choice. But the Federal law remains unaffected. It applies in 
all the States. It can not be annulled or modified by a State 
legislature. The Supreme Court has held that the Federal power 
of enforcement ‘is in no wise dependent on or affected by action 
or inaction on the part of the several States or any of them.’ 

“The Supreme Court has held also, as Mr. Austen G. Fox 
‘points out in a letter to the New York Times, that ‘the Constitu- 
tion, laws and treaties of the United States are as much a part 
of the law of every State as its own local laws and constitution.’ 

““So long as the Volstead Act prevails it will operate in this 
State just as in any other State. The repeal of the Mullan-Gage 
law will close the State courts to prosecutions for the manufac- 
ture, sale and transportation of intoxicating liquors. Any one 
engaging in such manufacture, sale or transportation will be 
relieved of the double jeopardy under which he stood while the 
Mullan-Gage law was in force. He will not be liable to trial for 
the same offense in both the State and Federal courts. The leg- 
islature also passed acts forbidding arrests by State officers in 
liquor cases without warrants, and any arbitrary searching of 
private premises. 

“But, as Mr. Fox has also noted, repeal of the State enforce- 
ment act ‘will leave all State and municipal peace officers still 
under the duty to report to the Federal authorities any evidence 
of violations of the Volstead Law that may come to their knowl- 

edge, and to arrest and bring before the proper Federal officer 
any one whom they detect in the act of violating the statute.’”’ 


The repeal bill ‘‘marks the culmination of the conspiracy of 
bootleggers and politicians to prove that there is a power in this 
‘country greater than the power of our Constitution and our laws,” 
declares the New York Evening Mail (Ind.), which goes on to say: 


“New York, through its legislature, ratified the Amendment. 
The State thus ranged itself on the side of those fighting the liquor 
interests. Connecticut and Rhode Island are, in fact, the only 
States that have not specifically ratified the Amendment. They 
are the only States, therefore, that are in position to adopt the 
argument of the liquor interests that, having refused to ratify, 
they are not bound to help enforce.” | 


The New York Times (Dem.) which “‘has never accepted the 
theory of Prohibition, at least of Federal Prohibition,’ never- 
theless urges Governor Smith to veto the repeal. In the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.), a consistent champion of Prohibition, 
we read: q 


“Governor Smith could not do less than announce that a publie 


hearing would be held upon the repealer. We believe that after - 


the hearing, if not sooner, he will find that only one course is 


- open to him—a veto. 


a 


“‘Tf there are those who would see in a veto an inconsistency 


a _ with the Governor’s approval of the memorial to Congress urging 


modification of the Volstead Law, they do not include Governor 
Smith himself. Governor Smith openly favored the Volstead 
memorial. He was careful not to express himself upon the 
Mullan-Gage repeal. In taking this position he was only recog- 
_ nizing the fundamental facts of the situation. Congress has the 
power to define within limits the meaning of the Prohibition 
amendment and to prescribe rules for its enforcement, in 
accordance with such definition. It is perfectly proper for a 
‘State to hold a different opinion upon the percentage of alcohol 


‘ 


which should be allowed in beverages, and to petition Congress 
for a change in the law accordingly.. But for a State to refuse 
to assist in enforcing whatever law Congress has passed is in 
spirit if not in form to defy the national authority. The action 
at Albany may be directed ostensibly against the Volstead Law. 
It will be taken as directed against that part of the Constitution 
known as the Eighteenth Amendment.” 


The political effects of the repeal are diseust by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Newark Evening News, (Ind.), who 
predicts that they “‘will be felt nationally by both parties”: 


“The Democrats will get the credit in the country for the 
repealer, and it will identify the party more completely with the 
wet cause. The national leaders of the Republican party are 
content with this, because it falls in nicely with their program to 


“pea 


Uncie Sam: “I expect you to conquer the beast next December.” 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


have the Administration go before the country in 1924 as the 
100-per-cent. dry party. The repeal will make the wets more 
belligerent in the Democratic councils, and the more combative 
they are the better is the prospect of the dry Democrats of the 
West going over to the Republican party. 

“Tt also materially increases the prospect of a more bitter 
struggle in the Democratic national convention over Prohibition 
than in the Republican convention. The wet minority in the 
Républican party is too insignificant to make a tremendous’ Tow 
in the party convention. In the Democratic convention, how- 
ever, there will probably be a union between the Western and 
Southern drys. That would, however, make a majority against 
the Eastern and mid-Western wets, but these wets promise to 
constitute an exceedingly strong minority, so strong that the 
convention will likely be forced to take a position in between. 

“Some of the old-line Democratic leaders foresee dangers to 
party harmony in this situation and they are formulating middle- 
of-the-road platform planks. Norman E. Mack of Buffalo, 
who was national chairman in one of the Bryan campaigns, is 
circulating a plank that would make Prohibition enforcement 
a matter of discretion for the individual States—a form of local 
option. This is a revival of the old argument that the concur- 
rent enforcement clause of the Highteenth Amendment confers 


‘discretionary power on each State. 


‘“‘The proponents of the plank are convinced it fits the desires 
of large States whose electoral vote the Democrats hope to cap- 
ture because of dissatisfaction with the Republican Prohibition 
record, and it would also reconcile the South because it would be 
an espousal of the doctrine of States’ rights.” 
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BANDIT RULE IN CHINA 


FE THE LAKE SHORE LIMITED were held up near Syra- 
| cuse, and the passengers, including distinguished foreigners, 

were marched up into the Adirondacks in their night- 
clothes, and held for ransom, with the Governor of New York 
and the President at-Washington utterly powerless to cope with 
the robbers, in spite of European governmental demands for 
swift action, it would be something like what happened in China 
the other day. Only the first would be an inexplicable phe- 
nomenon, while the other, tho sensational enough, appears to 
most of our editors to be the perfectly natural result of the 
corditions now obtaining in the more or less ‘‘Celestial’’ Re- 
public. And it is therefore to a study of those conditions that 
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TWO AMERICANS KIDNAPED IN CHINA 


At the left, Miss Lucy T. Aldrich, daughter of a former United States Senator, who was seized by the 
bandits and later released; and John B. Powell, editor of the Weekly Review of Shanghai, who was 


carried by the bandits to their stronghold. 


our interest turns, as group after group of captives escape or are 
released from the bandits of Yellow Cow Mountain, and tell 
their varying tales of hardship and adventure. What con- 
plicates matters, as far as China’s relations with the United 
States are concerned, is that the new outrage came just as the 
Peking Government was reported to have complied with the 
demands of the United States for apology, reform, punishment 
and reparation in connection with the killing of another Ameri- 
ean citizen, Charles Coltman. The incident is tragie for 
China, says the New York Globe, “‘for it reveals a state of 
anarehy which will inevitably mean additional alien interferencé 
in her affairs.” Never before, observes the New York Times, 
“have so many foreigners been kidnaped at one stroke in 
such a startling manner.” This outrage, declares this paper, 
is ‘‘primarily an indication of the lack of political cohesion and 
order to which China has been reduced.”’ It was only a question 
of time until something like the attack on the Shanghai- 
Peking express was found to draw the world’s attention to such 
“intolerable” .conditions as now prevail in China, observes 
the New York Evening Post, which continues: — 


““Militarism in China has divided the country into a number 
of satrapies under military governors exercising arbitrary 
powers and has paralyzed Peking and cut off most of its rey- 
enues. The military governors support their armies by the 
most onerous and unjust systems of taxation and seizure, while 
every defeat of an army in the endless civil struggles adds 
to the number of bandits; for the dispersed troops have to take 
to robbery to keep alive.” 


The existing civil strife is, however, characterized by the 
Boston Globe as ‘‘China’s growing-pains of nationalism,’’ and 
the Pittsburgh Post thinks that— 


“Altho the new China may require some help from the 
outside world to get established, it never is to be overlooked 
that even in countries of the strongest nations shocking instances 
of crime on a wholesale scale are reported occasionally, as in 
the recent massacre of non-union miners at Herrin, Illinois, and 
without a single conviction resulting. With two Mexicans mur- 
dered in the Herrin outrage, their Government has called upon 
Washington to take suitable action, but-our Federal Govern- 
ment has found itself without authority to act where the State 
of Illinois failed. No matter how strong our Government may 
be, its record of impotence in the Herrin case counsels that it 
give China every reasonable opportunity to solve herself the 
problem of suppressing the brigands 
in her country.” : 


Our State Department, thinks the 
New York World, might well have 
its suspicions that the kidnaping 
incident “manufactured for 
diplomatic purposes.’’ And the Jer- 
sey City Journal is aware that ‘it 
is not outside the range of Chinese 
politics for something like this bandit 
outbreak to be staged at such a 
time, either to put the Government 
Sn bad,’ or to forward in some 
fashion the interests of the political 
faction.”” And the New York Call 
wonders whether this incident is 
“merely a preliminary to further 
looting of China and a violation of 
her territory.” 

But to return to the facts of the 
kidnaping. Shortly after midnight 
on the morning of May 6, the 
Shanghai-Peking Express, north- 
bound, was carrying scores of pas- 
sengers and the mails from the 
Empress of Asiato Peking. Among 
those on board were Miss Lucy 
Aldrich, sister-in-law of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and daughter 
of the late Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island; and John B. 
Powell, a former Missourian, now editor of the Weekly 
Review of Shanghai. At a point just within the southwest- 
ern boundary of the Province of Shantung, the train slowed 
down, then left the rails with a slight jar. Then came a fusillade 
of rifle shot. One Englishman was slain in the firing. Armed 
bandits, of whom there may have been a thousand in all, having 
overpowered the armed guards, swarmed on board. They con- 
centrated on the coaches carrying foreigners, and forced the 
latter to leave the train and march, barefooted, in their night- 
clothes, with their captors. Several escaped in the darkness, 
some women were left behind because they could not keep up, 
and allthe women were eventually released, as were some-of the 
men. Later, there was some fighting with pursuing troops and 
a demand for ransom was made. By May 10 fourteen for- 
eigners, including nine Americans, were still being held by the 
bandits, in or near their stronghold on Yellow Cow Mountain. 
By this time the United States and other Governments were 
calling upon the Chinese Government: to ransom the captives 
and punish the bandits. 

The hold-up in Shantung is traced by United States Govern- 
ment officials, says a New York Tribune correspondent in 
Washington, ‘‘directly to China’s problem of unemployed war 
veterans’’: 


was 


“At least 200,000 former soldier-laborers, who saw service 
with the Allied armies on the Western Front, have returned 


on the symptoms. 


-republie destroyed the ancient authority of the Emperor. 
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to China, and large numbers of them are now roaming at 
large without employment, constituting a serious menace 
This question of how to put them to work, altho actually 
Peking’s immediate concern only, is an integral part of the 
economic muddle through which the Far Eastern republic is 
laboring. 


“China needs a regular source of revenue to be applied to 


productive activities, such as road-building, canal and railroad. 


construction, under competent supervision, which would give 
employment to these thousands of discharged soldiers. This is 
admitted to be the principal factor upon which depends China’s 
economic transformation.” 


Shantung is both the birthplace of Confucius and 
the ‘breeding place of China’s most desperate 
bandits,’ writes Berridge Elliston, former editor of 
the Peking Daily News, in the New York World. 
As Mr. Elliston explains: 


“The bandits operate from the hills that indent 
the Shantung territory. They work with soldier- 
like organization, owing allegiance to a chief. 
From time to time the chief appears in one of the 
villages and demands a certain sum of money, pay- 
ment of which generally insures immunity from the 
depredations of the bands. 

“Tf the communities do not comply with this 
request, the cutthroats pour down from the sur- 
rounding hills and ransack the villages. 

“That the bandits can attack an express train. 
and kidnap foreigners argues a greater power than 
they had been reputed to possess.” 


The raid on the Shanghai-Peking Express seems to 
a representative of Peking University quoted in the 
New York Times, evidence that ‘‘General Wu 
Pei Fu’s control of the provinces surrounding ~ 
Peking is weakening.’”’ And General Wu, we are. 
reminded, tho virtually dictator at Peking, is 
harassed on the South by the armies of Sun 
Yat-Sen. 

Dr. Alfred Sze, Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, can not believe that ‘‘friendly relations be- 
tween China and America are threatened.” It 
seems clear to him ‘‘that the outrage is the work of 
a band of brigands, for whom the Chinese Govern- 
ment can hardly be responsible.”’ 

Chinese newspapers quoted in our press dis- 
patches, are inclined to blame the Tuchuns, or 
military governors, for the situation leading to 
the bandit outrage. It is their policy, says the Shun Pao 
of Shanghai, ‘‘to seek self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
the people, and they have not achieved anything in the sup- 
pression of banditry.’’ General Wu Pei Fu has been criticized 
for not suppressing the bandits or “‘long-knife men” in the terri- 
tory nominally under the control of the Peking Government. 
But, observes the Central China Post, itis hardly fair to criticize one 
Tuchun for not squandering his forces in the suppression of 
bandits and thereby ‘“‘laying himself open to an attack by one of 
his rivals when so engaged.” In the opinion of this Chinese 
paper, published in Hankow: 

‘“What is needed is the destruction of the Tuchuns and their 
armies, from which their power is derived. In dealing with 
disease one should go to the root of it, instead of concentrating 


The disease China is now suffering from is 
weakness of the brain—the Central Government—since os 

fe) 
restore power and authority to that Government, the first step 
must be taken by Parliament, by ceasing to render itself an ob- 
ject of derision with futile squabbles, accomplishing nothing, and 
by passing some sort of Constitution, appointing a Cabinet, 
electing a President and supporting them. Then the foreign 


- Powers might be induced to assist in providing the means and 
money required to enforce 
Cabinet.” 


the authority of the President and 


fork 


LABOR’S NEW DAY IN MEXICO 


the union of communism and anarchism, is a symbol of 

Mexican organized labor, now rapidly attaining strength 
and influence there. A few months ago a United States Trade 
Commissioner in Mexico wrote to Washington that he could 
not help feeling ‘‘very deeply the dangers of the slow, insidious, 
Bolshevist influence which is sweeping through Mexico.” In his 
last New York Tribune article on Mexican conditions, Mr. Boy- 
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THE REAL CHINESE KIDNAPERS 
—Walker in the New York Cail. 


den Sparkes writes of ‘‘the increasing activities of social revolu- 
tionaries, who are guided by Reds whose model is Russia,” and 


of the present Government’s attitude ‘‘of temporizing with | 


the extreme Red element, which extracts courage from the fact 
that President Obregon and the members of this government are 
confessed Socialists.” Such an important newspaper as the 


Washington Post is worried over the activity of ‘‘‘Bolshevist _ 


agents from Russia,’ who are ‘‘spreading propaganda which 
aims at the creation of a communist state in Mexico,” the ulti- 
mate purpose being “‘an attack upon the integrity of the United 
States with Mexico serving as a convenient foothold from which 
to work.” As The Post envisages the Mexican situation, there are 
frequent disturbances in various parts of the country ‘fon ac- 
count of confiscations under the agrarian laws. The manutfac- 
turing industry is almost at a standstill on account of radical 
labor agitation. The production of petroleum is declining and 
new fields are not being opened up’on account of the danger of 
expropriation. Agricultural development has stopt because of 
the same danger.” And so, no matter how the Mexican law- 
makers may interpret that vexing oil-lands clause of the Con- 
stitution to satisfy American business interests, The Post sees 
little hope from the diplomatic conference in Mexico City. 

That is the dark side of the picture. Other newspaper 


| 
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comment emphasizes more favorable industrial and social develop- 
ments in Mexico that have just as much bearing on the problem 
of recognition as the diplomatic tangle now in process of un- 
raveling at the hands of the joint commission in session in 
Mexico City. Radicalism is aggressive in Mexico and the 
‘ferment may partly express itself in Bolshevist symbols,” but, 
asks the New York-Evening Post, is this movement crippling 
economic life? Well, it replies, for the eleven months ending last 
November ‘‘ Mexican exports to this country were $120,000,000, 
as compared with $107,000,000 for the same period in 1921. 
So far, therefore, we would seem to have no decrease in. pro- 
duction and Mexican ‘Bolshevism’ is still to be regarded as 
no more than an active and highly vocal labor movement.” 

The first Mexican Federal legislative budget to be published 
since the Madero Congress of 1912 is a strong indication of 
progress, in the Des Moines Register’s opinion. A summary of 
the 1923 budget, apparently official, appears in the New York 
Times, which says it ‘‘points to a new era in Mexico’s financial 
scheme of things.’ ‘‘Economy is its keynote,’ we are told. 
Total expenditures are cut down to 347,006,719 pesos from 
383,658,608 in 1922, a peso being about half a dollar. Thirty 
million pesos are appropriated as first payment on the inter- 
national debt, according to the De La Huerta-Lamont agree- 
ment, two-thirds of which has already been deposited with the 
bankers. We read further in The Times: 

“The 1923 budget strikingly demonstrates Mexico’s harmony 
with the present world ideals, by its substantial decrease in 
army and navy appropriations. Without the pressure of partici- 
pation in the League of Nations or the Pan-American Union, 
Mexicois reducing her armament. There will be 30,000,000 pesos 
less spent on her program of national defense this year than last. 

‘““Aside from the economy involved, and its evidence of for- 
ward vision, the $15,000 decrease in military funds tends to 
prove that the Mexican Government is no longer sustained by 
the force of bayonets, but by the will of the people. 

“The sum of 52,362,903 pesos, or about 15 per cent. of the 
entire budget for 1923, is allotted to public education. Here is 
an increase over the 1922 amount of 2,436,187 pesos. The 
addition helps to provide for two important movements—Indian 
education and the campaign against illiteracy.”’ 

‘“‘Keonomically and financially, Mexico is not by any means a 
bankrupt nation,” insists an American recently in Mexico. 
After calling attention to the progress toward paying the inter- 
national debt, he proceeds in a letter to The Times: — 

‘““When I left Sonora, some two weeks ago, 2,600 men were at 
work in the Cananea mines. The Southern Pacific Railway 
Company, Mexican division, is now at work completing the 
railway line from Tepic connecting with Guadalajara. The 
Southern Pacific Railway Company will spend $20,000,000 on 
this work. The Richardson Construction Company is reported 
to be spending some $15,000,000 on an irrigation project in the 
Yaqui Valley. One million dollars is to be spent in the erection 
of a Custom House and Post-office in the City of Juarez. 

“But greatest of all, to my belief, is the fact that everywhere, 
wherever there are sufficient ranchos to warrant it, schools are 
being built and teachers employed by the Obregon Government, 
and the Mexican boys and girls are being educated.” 


Another American who has traveled much in Mexico, who 
has interests all over the country, ‘“‘from Chiapas to Chihuahua,” 
and who incidentally owns a number of newspapers which at 
one time seemed to favor American intervention in Mexico, 
speaks in the same tones. William Randolph Hearst declares in 
a letter to his Washington Herald that conditions are constantly 
improving in Mexico, that education and prosperity are being 
advanced, and that, in dividing up the great land-holdings, the 
procedure “has been, in the main, just and judicious.”’ 

““Mexico is now getting her house in order,’ contends the 
editor of the ‘‘Commercial Mexico” section of the New York 
Commercial. In glancing over the current issue a reader notes 
statements that the oil industry, instead of facing disaster, 
“offers flattering promise for the operators,’’ once the new oil 
laws are established; that the Government is reviving the cattle 


industry; that the sisal hemp industry is being restored to 
normal; that the mining industry “‘is slowly but surely getting 
back on its feet,”’ and that agriculture will be aided by the large 
irrigation schemes now being planned. ‘ 

An account of existing conditions in Mexico which commends 
itself to several of our daily and weekly journals, is ‘‘The Social 
Revolution in Mexico,” written after first-hand investigation 
by Prof. E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin. Much of 
his comment parallels the statements of the Mexican Cabinet 
Minister quoted in our last week’s issue. Perhaps the most 
important chapter in the book deals with the Mexican labor 
movement. It is pointed out, first of all, that the Obregon Goy- 
ernment ‘‘is more of a labor government than it is anything 
else.’’ Luis Cabrera, Finance Minister under Carranza, explained 
the pro-labor attitude of the present Government as follows: 

“In your country the capital is native, while the labor is 
largely foreign, the result being that labor is weakened. . Here it 
is just the opposite. Our labor is native, while the capital is 
largely foreign, the result being that capital is weakened. For 


this reason public opinion and Government in Mexico are more 
sympathetic with labor than in the United States.”’ 


Seven years ago there were no labor unions in Mexico, we are 
told. Last year there were 564 federated unions with 650,000 
members, ‘‘besides certain strong unions—such as the railroad 
brotherhoods with 47,000 members, and the port workers with 
15,000—standing outside.” 

Instead of being ‘“‘led by puppets on wires pulled from Mos- 
cow,” the Mexican labor movement is well-nigh as indigenous 
as the cactus or the maguey,’”’ says Professor Ross, and ‘‘no 
Russian agents have been active in Mexico in recent years.” 
Mexican authorities are said to regard the red-black flag no more 
‘‘as a menace to the national flag, than American authorities 
regard a Knights of Pythias banner as a menace to the Stars and 
Stripes.’’ The aim of the Confederacion, according to one of its 
officials, is, ‘‘not to be rid of the capitalists, but to_substitute 
good capitalists for bad ones.” Of the three Mexican States 


often said to have gone “Bolshevistic,”’ Professor Ross con- 


cludes that in Yucatan, as a natural reaction ‘‘against the worst 
capitalism Mexico ever harbored,” the working-class is “red” 
and the Governor is a convinced Socialist; the Governor of Vera 
Cruz is Socialistic, and some harm is being done by his policies; 
the Governor of San Luis Potosi is only a progressive. 

The 1917 Mexican Constitution contains in Article 123 a 
remarkable charter of rights for labor: 

““The article decrees the eight-hour working day; the seven- 
hour working night; the six-hour day for working children, twelve 
to sixteen; no night work for women and children; one day of 
rest in seven; a vacation on pay for child-bearing; a living wage; 
no garnishment of the living wage; enforced profit-sharing; cash 
wages; double pay for overtime; housing for workingmen; ac-- 
cident compensation ; safe and sanitary work places; right to 
organize; right to strike or shut down; three months’ wages for 
unwarranted dismissal; worker’s lien; immunity of wages from 
attachment; free employment bureaus; no contracting out of 
workingmen’s rights; social insurance; cooperative building 
associations. Altho some of the States have legislated, so far 


the Mexican Congress has failed to enact laws to carry into effect 
these benevolent provisions.”’ ne 


Trouble has beén made by labor groups trying to share the 
management of factories, but Professor Ross is inclined to think 
that employers are in general accommodating themselves to the 
new situation and going ahead with an eye on large profits to be 
made ‘‘even without labor-skinning.” The fact that the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company and other corporations are able to entice 
workers from Mexico, where they have such privileges, is probably 
explained by an American Consul’s statement that in wages 
“Mexican labor is getting about 30 per cent. of what the same 
labor would get in the United States.” Professor Ross concludes: 

‘The labor movement beyond the Rio Grande is, on the whole, : 


normal and healthful. The foolishness and crime that accom- | 
pany it are but the foam on the waves.” —S; 
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A GERMAN THRUST 


“Every expulsion of innocent civilians by the French strengthens A SLENDER CHANCE 
the will of the Germans,”’ —Simplicissimus (Munich). —Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


VELL, 1 COULD PAY 
MAYBE — THIRTY 
BILLION GOLD MARKS? 
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NO GO ANYHOW, HE’S STARTED TO FUMBLE IN HIS POCKET 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. —Knott in the Dallas News. 
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GERMANY’S OFFER GERMAN DESTRUCTION IN FRANCE FRANCE’S WAR DEBT IN 1919 BRITISH EMPIRE'S WAR DEBT IN 1919 U. S. WAR DEBT IN 1919 
' WHAT GERMANY OFFERED TO PAY COMPARED WITH ITEMS THE ALLIES MUST PAY 


Germany’s reparations offer of 30,000,000,000 gold marks is here represented by its approximate equivalent in dollars. The amount of German destruc- 
tion in France is froma French estimate. The three other items are from Elisha M. Friedman’s “International Finance and Its Reorganization. 
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A BLUE DAY FOR THE REDS 
WV ee IS NOT A HEALTHY PLACE for Com- 


munists, concludes the Detroit Free Press, as it notes 

the conviction of Charles E. Ruthenberg for violating 
the State’s new law against criminal syndicalism. And any 
hilarity the Reds may have felt when another Michigan jury 
recently disagreed regarding the guilt of William Z. Foster is 
likely to be dissipated by the conviction of Ruthenberg, thinks this 
Michigan paper, whose colorful headline we borrow for the above 
title. This conviction, we are told, ‘places Ruthenberg face to 
face with a prison sentence or a heavy fine, or both; means the 
retrial of Foster, and is a verdict against the secret Communist 
convention at Bridgman last August, which it brands as a crim- 
inal gathering.’ The Free Press also is of the opinion that ‘‘the 
Ruthenberg conviction strengthens the Michigan law,’’ but the 
Detroit News reminds us that the validity of the new law must 
remain unsettled until the Supreme Court 
has passed uponit. However, “‘if the con- 
vietion is sustained by the higher courts, 
it will do much toward the discouragement 
of Communism as an agency for the de- 
struction of the American Government,” 
thinks the Washington Star. As we are 
told in the Chicago Journal: : 


“Until recently, offenses of the type 
charged against Foster and Ruthenberg 
were prosecuted solely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Buta number of industrial States 
do not feel satisfied with Federal action and 
are taking a hand themselves. Michigan is 
not the only State that has passed new 
laws or revived old ones as.a means of deal- 
ing with the incitement of crime under ~ 
pretense of political teaching. There is a 
fairly general movement in that direction, 
and, unless checked by court action, it is 
likely to go far. 

“Instead of dealing only with the over- 
worked Federal Government, the Bolshevik 
propagandist who preaches illegal violence 
must now face prosecution from the States.”’ 


Perhaps the most important result of the 
Michigan trials, in the opinion of the In- 
dianapolis News, ‘‘is the disclosure that the 
Federal Department of Justice has most of 
the influential Reds in this country under 
surveillanee.”” Of these, ‘‘Ruthenberg is 
the chief official of a movement that admit- 
tedly is the chief instrument of Communist propaganda in this 
country,’’ declares the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
the Grand Rapids Herald— 


According ° to 


“This is Ruthenberg’s third conviction in recent years because 
of his radical activities, and his ninth arrest since he entered the 
Socialist party a dozen years ago. 

“During the war he was found guilty of obstructing the draft 
and sent to an Ohio workhouse. After the war he was convicted 
in New York of writing the Left Wing manifesto by which the 
radical faction left the Socialist party. He was sentenced to 10 
years in Sing Sing prison, and served 18 months before the Appel- 
late Court reversed the case and released him on bond pending a 
retrial. He was released from prison just two months before he 
eame to Berrien County last August to attend the Communist 
convention. 

“The Michigan communist case is the outgrowth of a:raid, by 
Sheriff George Bridgman and Department of Justice agents on 
a meeting held in a lonely woods in the sand dunes along Lake 
Michigan, 20 miles south of here, on August 22, 1922. 

‘The Government charged that out there in the desolate sand 
dunes, three miles from the village of Bridgman, the Communist 
party of America, representing in this country the Third Inter- 
nationale of Moscow, was holding its annual convention.” 


To the Washington Post and the New York Commercial the 


“CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM” 


This is the charge on which Charles 
E. Ruthenberg has been convicted 
by a Michigan court. 


conviction of Ruthenberg is ‘‘most gratifying,” for, The Post 
tells us, ‘‘the evidence showed that he advocated sabotage 
to prevent enforcement of law and to encourage a revolu- 


tion of violence.’’ Furthermore, maintains this Washington 


paper: 


“The Government is too lenient with its enemies. : These 
enemies are supported in many eases by the Russian Soviet and 
other organizations that base their plans upon force and violence: 
The activities of the Reds in this country are all directed to one 
end—the destruction of the American system of government and 
the establishment of a communist Soviet upon its ruins. These 
activities are not mere empty preachments, by any means. They 
are conspiracies having for their object the pollution of the 
American spirit and the perpetration of mass crimes, all aimed 
to bring about a general revolution. The instructions repeatedly 
sent from Moscow to America lay stress upon the stirring up of 
class, sectional and race hatred. The Red agents are told how 
to boreinto labor unions and bring about sabotage, arson, riots, and 


other crimes, all with the object of paralyzing industry and array- 


ing one set of Americans against another.” 


But in the case of Ruthenberg, ‘‘was the 
punishment necessary and wise?” asks the 
New York Globe, which has no red sym- 
pathies. Here, weare told, ‘‘the jury meted 
out concrete punishment for a verbal offense 
—for Ruthenberg never got beyond the 
talking stage.’’ © Ruthenberg, himself, is 
said by The Worker, a New York Com- 
munist paper, never to have advocated the 
use of violence and armed force. And the 
Socialist New York Call, which “has no 
use for >the Communist groups in this 
country,” névertheless believes that “the 
statutes that send this man to prison are a 
menace to free discussion and a danger to 
the whole labor movement of this country.”’ 
Finally, observes the St. Louis Star, which 
can not be accused of having either Social- 
istic or Communistic leanings: J 


“The conviction of Ruthenberg on a. 
charge of criminal syndicalism appears to be 
in accordance with the Michigan law and 
with the facts presented to the jury. How- 
ever, this is far from saying that the con- 
vietion of Mr. Ruthenberg is a reasonable 
act, or that it will increase the safety of 
American institutions. 

“Three years ago Ruthenberg was con- 
vieted under the sedition laws of the State 
of New York, and sentenced to ten years in 
prison for writing a radical manifesto. He was released after 
eighteen months. Since then, the New York law under which 
Ruthenberg was originally convicted has been repealed. 

“The act which he committed is no longer a crime. Is it 
reasonable that Ruthenberg should be put in the Michigan Peni- 
tentiary for an act similar to that in New York? 

“ The real question is not, has Ruthenberg advocated a revolution 
by violence? The question is, should the people have the right to 
advocate what they please so long as they commit no overt act? 

“The answer may be, No, that they should not have the right 
to advocate violence if they thereby create the danger of violence. 
But, actually, how is the danger of violence created? Not by 
a handful of agitators blowing off steam. Rather by repressing 
the steam in the boiler. 

“Let us call Ruthenberg’s agitation the explosion of a per- 
cussion cap. It does no harm unless it is in contact with a great 
explosive mass. Is America an explosive mass? If it is, it can not 
be kept from exploding by putting a few agitators in jail. If it 
is not, the agitators do less harm out of jail than in it. 

“The right of protest is a fundamental claim of the individual 
man. Trouble begins when it is interfered with. Repression 
breeds discontent; prison sentences make martyrs; martyrs ere- 
ate religions. 

“No jury with Abraham Lincoln as foreman would return a 
verdict of guilty under any criminal syndicalism law, for the 
expression of an opinion.”’ 
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25,000 SIOUX ASK $700,000,000 


6é HE SIOUX ON THE WARPATH!” is a ery that 

has been heard but seldom since Sitting Bull and his 

three hundred Ghost Dancers perished before General 
Miles in 1890, at the battle of Wounded Knee Creek. Again 
the cry is being raised, but the press note that this time it is 
a war-path not so likely to lead to the massacre of a Custer at thé 
Little Big Horn as to the massacre of an appropriation in the 
halls of Congress. Three-quarters of a billion dollars is what the 
descendants of warriors like Crazy Horse, Rain-in-the-Face, 
Young-M an-Afraid-of-His-Horses, and Red Cloud are demanding 
from the United States Government. This is to recompense the 
25,000 present members of the tribe for eight million acres of 
the land which has been taken from them, they say, since 1875, 
without adequate compensation. From the Washington Post 
we quote the details of the suit: 


“The United States to-day will be made defendant in one of 
the biggest lawsuits ever brought against the Government when 
the Sioux Indian tribe, of North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Montana filed their petition in the Court of Claims 
by their attorneys, Maj. Ralph H. Case and Capt. C. C. Calhoun. 

“The suit is brought under an act of Congress passed in 1920, 

' giving the Court of Claims jurisdiction, and demand is made in 
40 separate items for a total of $219,635,149.62. Interest is 
demanded on many of the items and with the interest computed 
as a part of the demand the total of the suit is more than 
$700,000,000. 

“The Sioux tribes bring suit under treaties with the United 
States as far back as 1825. Their principal claim is for valuable 
lands taken from them by the United States in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. ; 

‘““The Sioux claim an area of more than 8,000,000 acres was 
taken from them in 1875 in violation of their rights and without 
just compensation.”’ 


The Indians ask only payment for the land, as the dispatch 
continues: ' SG 


“They say the mineral land was worth $100 an acre and the 
timber Jand was worth $50 an acre at the time it was taken from 
them. ; 

“The timber alone in the Black Hills is of a present value in 
excess of the amount sued for. The Black Hills Forest Reserve 
is still held by the United States and includes fine white pine 

_ timber. 

“Among other demands are their claims for 6,000,000 acres 
taken from them east of the Missouri River, in South Dakota 
and Nebraska. ‘They also demand that the United States fulfil 
guaranties made in the Treaty in 1868, and say that on this 
item the United States should have paid them more than $50,- 
000,000. They admit partial payment on this, and demand 
an accounting. — 

‘““The Indians also demand payment for the big game slaugh- 
tered, for wood and hay cut by soldiers on their reservations, 
And a further accounting for lands opened up for. settlement 

‘under acts of Congress providing that the proceeds should be 
deposited to the credit of the Sioux nation.” 


The attorneys for the Sioux are reported to have said: 


“In assembling all the claims for all the varidus subdivisions 
- of the Sioux Nation we have followed the express wish of Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs Burke. We propose to settle and 
close the accounts between the Sioux and the United States.” 
The newspaper comment, in the main somewhat regretful of 
our past dealings with the Indians, is very doubtful of the ulti- 
~. mate success of this claim. Several papers point out that the 
- “Government never settles claims like this without an appropria- 
tion by Congress, the record of which is most melancholy. Says. 
the Springfield Republican: 


““The Government of the palefaces would go bankrupt if it 
had to reimburse the aborigines or their descendants for the 
present value of all the lands that have been taken from them in 
the past three centuries. D 
a fair estimate of the time Congress would take in settling with 
the Sioux in case the Supreme Court should ever decide that their 


claim was a good one.” 


That is why 300,000 years is probably | 


WHY THE NEGROES GO NORTH 


AGES ARE HIGHER TO-DAY IN THE SOUTH 
than ever before, yet the tide of negro migration from 


the South to the North, first noticed in the middle of 
the winter, ‘‘has now reached a volume that to the South is little 
short of alarming,’’ reports Dr. Robert R. Moton, President of 
Tuskegee Institute, in a New York Times article. The servant 
problem in the Southern States, it is said, is complicated as 
never before by the migration of negro women and girls with 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers. But the Southerner 
most profoundly affected by this migration of the major labor 
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“RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION? WHY WORRY?” 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


element is the cotton-planter, for we are told that before the 
war two-thirds of the cotton crop was produced by negro labor. 
Not that all of the migrants are from the farming districts, but 
with one stream of negro labor going from industrial centers 
of the South to industrial centers of the North, their places 
must be filled, and this is done by a stream from the rural 
districts. ‘Thus Northern industry receives semi-skilled labor, , 
while Southern industry trains and educates the stream from — 
the rural districts—only to have it join the migration late» on. 

While the Department of Agriculture declares in a statement 
that 32,000 colored farm hands have migrated to Northern 
industrial centers from Georgia alone in the past year, and 
reports from several other States are equally disturbing to - 
Northern editors, the editors of the South seem to be losing 
no sleep over the defection of tens of thousands of its negro 
population. To the Birmingham News, ‘‘it is not a matter of 
great significance,” and the New Orleans Times-Picayune be- 
lieves that ‘“‘in time it may even prove to be a blessing in dis- 
guise.” The Atlanta Constitution, however, reminds its Southern 
contemporaries that ‘‘negro labor in the South can never be 
satisfactorily replaced.’’ 

When we probe for the cause or causes of this migration, which 
The Wall Street Journal estimates at more than 300,000, mostly 
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from States east of the Mississippi, we find Northern newspapers 
in virtual agreement. An increasing demand for common and 
semi-skilled labor, brought about by the revival of industry, 
while European sources of labor are almost closed, is given as 
the chief cause, but the Socialist New York Call gives others, such 
as “the Jim Crow ear, peonage, lynching, the Ku Klux Klan, 
and political disfranchisement.”” The neighboring World adas 
more: 


‘From the point of view of the negro there is every reason for 
moving North. Farm wages are low everywhere; they are lowest 
of all in the South. Socially and politically the negro enjoys 
much more freedom in the North. Added to these incentives 
to change are the discontent of returned colored troops with 
traditional living conditions, the breakdown of the contract- 
labor system, recent crop failures and general agricultural bank- 
ruptey. On the whole, the wonder is that the negro did not 
walk out long ago.” 


Supplementing this long-range opinion is some special cor- 
respondence from Herschel Brickell, of Jackson, Mississippi, 
to the New York Evening Post. Says this writer: 


‘The negroes are moving because the opportunity has come 
along; because they like to travel about; because they see greater 
opportunities for themselves and for their families; and because 
in the breasts of so many there is a rankling sense of the injustices 
to which they have been subjected for so many years. There 
are few sections of the agricultural South to-day where the labor 
situation has not reached an acute stage. In some, farming 
operations have suffered severely. 

“The pull of industry is not the only influence at work. The 
boll weevil has complicated successful farming in the South to 
a point where the average tenant farmer, never earning more 
than enough for a bare living, has found himself running further 
and further into debt each season, with very little chance of 
ever paying up.” 


In Dr. Moton’s opinion, this racial movement is a good thing 
for North and South alike, and more especially for the negroes 
in both sections; those who go North find higher wages and better 
living conditions, those who replace them in Southern industries 
benefit from the change and indirectly help those who stay on 
the farm by relieving the surplus of labor and thus bringing better 
wages to the negro farmhands. But the movement northward 
has not been made without some disorder and some friction, 
admits the successor of Booker T. Washington. We are told 
in the Times article that— 


‘With the sudden increase in negro population in these North- 
ern industrial centers, it was found that housing facilities were 
wofully inadequate in those districts already occupied by negroes. 
At once the newcomers, as well as the old residents, began to 
seek homes in other sections. This threw negroes into close 
contact with whites in sections where it had previously not 
_ obtained.. Their coming was, in many cases, resented, and the 
result was in not a few cases an organized assault upon these new- 
comers, who threatened not only the existing industrial status 
_ but at the same time raised unaccustomed social questions by 
their very presence. Riots followed. The strain is not yet 
relieved, but this phase of the situation is rapidly adjusting itself. 

“Another problem that has been introduced into the North 
by the presence in large numbers of negroes from the South is 
in the matter of schools. For the most part, in Northern cities, 
there has in the past been no discrimination in the public schools. 
White and colored children have attended the same schools, 
usually with white teachers, and things have gone on smoothly. 
Usually there were only a few negro children in any one school, 
but with the large increase in negro population the number of 
negro children in any one school was greatly increased, and, as 
has always been the case, the increase in numbers has precipitated 
the race problem. In one place and another the attempt has 
been made to segregate negroes in the public school system, but 
thus far without any general success. _ 

“The migration has also introduced a religious problem into 
the Northern cities. So rapid was the increase in many cases 
that the churches were unable to take care of those who sought 
their ministrations. 

“‘One other phase of the reaction of negro migration on North- 
ern conditions is the influx of a vast voting population into the 
doubtful States of the North. In Ohio, in Illinois, in New Jersey 


and in other States, the negro has become a tremendous political 
factor.” 


‘“‘“While the negro shift northward gives rise to many social 
problems here,” points out the Philadelphia Bulletin, *‘the loss 
of indispensable farm labor is a serious blow to the South.” 
“Tt means much to the cotton trade,” agrees The Wall Street 
Journal, in another editorial. For— 


“This movement of the colored people is not like the spring 
migration of the birds that go.north for the summer, but is 
mostly a permanent change of habitation. A continued colored 
migration inevitably means a decreased cotton: production in the 
future, while demand is on the increase. 

‘Cotton can not be successfully raised without colored labor; 
neither is it like wheat or corn, which yield to mechanical in- 
vention. It is essentially a hand-produced crop, and the loss 
of a few thousand laborers in any Southern State would seriously 
affect the cultivation of the ordinary acreage of cotton. 

““The world is now using American cotton at the rate of 13,- 
000,000 bales a year. At the end of this season, July 31, 1923, 
there will be only a small surplus in the world to begin a new 
season. At the maximum estimate, the new crop will be a little 
more than sufficient to feed the spindles of the world, to say 
nothing about leaving a surplus to carry over into the next year. 
Therefore, the supply condition next year bids fair to be as bad 
as now, and may be worse.” : 


Despite the foregoing, ‘‘a growing number of Southern folk, 
looking past the temporary condition it creates to the future, 
accept it philosophically, even cheerfully,” reports the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, ‘‘for as the North grows blacker the 
South grows whiter.’’ ‘‘South Carolina would be tremendously 
improved were 400,000 of its 800,000 negroes to migrate,” 
agrees the Columbia (S. C.) State, and the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer predicts that ‘“‘the outgoing of negroes will be followed 
by the incoming of the tractor, the modern supplanter of the 
negro and the mule.’”’ The editor of the Atlanta. Constitution, 
moreover, maintains that the spring exodus ‘‘is not as alarming 
as has been pictured. There is no acute shortage of farm labor 
in Georgia because of it.’’ In fact, caustically observes the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, ‘‘the prophets of pessimism, strange 


_as it may seem, are not the Southern planters, but the Northern 


newspapers.”’ ae 

“It is the triflers and ne’er-do-wells who are drifting from the 
rural districts into the towns; the industrious ones are staying 
and making a living,’ says the Birmingham News. And the 
ne’er-do-wells are caught in the clutches of the Northern labor 
agent, ‘‘who is paid so much per head for each negro he can 
induce to .go North,” claims the Augusta Chronicle. ‘‘When 
the time comes for a cutting down of labor forces, the negro is 
the first to be discharged,” we are told by the Savannah News. 

Assuming, in view of the Department of Agriculture’s figures, 
that the northward migration may reach such volume as to 
curtail the production of cotton, what is to be done about it? 
In the opinion of the Richmond News Leader: 


“The solution lies in improving the conditions under which 
the colored man works and lives. He is enjoying educational 


opportunities, and is being taught how he should live, but he 


needs help in securing better living and housing conditions both 
on the farm and in the cities. 

“Nothing will take the place of good housing and fair treat- 
ment. Along with these things there can be efforts to acquaint 
the colored man with the fact that the high wages of the North 


_ are as a rule offset by high rents, high cost of living, frequent 


‘shut-downs’ and the exactions of unsympathetic employers.’’ 


From the negro’s view-point, notes the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
going North has certain advantages to balance against higher 
wages and better educational opportunities. 
disadvantages, it says, is the fact that the negro does not thrive 
as well in the colder climate and under the more strenuous 


Andustrial competition as he does in the South: and it cites” 


statistics showing. that deaths outnumber births among negroes 
in the big Northern centers of population. haal Sees . 


~~ 


Chief among the. 


ae + eine de Jia ae 


» 


‘ference met at Santiago, Chile, 


ey: 
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LATIN-AMERICAN DOUBTS ABOUT THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


ENERAL SUSPICION of the motives and purposes of 
the United States, in the opinion of the Brooklyn 


Eagle, explains the partial failure of the Pan-American 
Conference, which recently ended its six-week session, to smooth 
out the difficulties that arose in its discussions of such topies as 
naval armament, an American league of nations, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and an American court of justice. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, however, believes that intense suspicion of each other 
on the part of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile is to blame for the 
postponement of action on the armament section of the program, 
while the Detroit Free Press is sure that if the United States 
had recognized the Mexican 
Government before the Con- 


the success of the Conference 
would have been assured. 
“The absence of Mexico from 
the proceedings was resented 
by all Latin-American coun- 
tries,” agrees The Eagle, ‘‘and 
many of the Central American 
delegates exprest their irrita- 
tion by pushing projects in- 
tended to reduce our influence.”’ 
Certainly there were ‘‘sharp 
differences of opinion, not 
untinged with bitterness;’’ we 
are told, and the upshot of 
the meeting was that after six 
weeks of deliberation, agree- 
ments were reached only on 
general questions of commerce, 
education and hygiene. 

Several of these sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion arose, it is 
said, over the star réle which’ 
Uncle Sam insists on playing 
in the Monroe Doctrine. ‘‘ The 
Latin-American countries look 
upon Uncle Sam, at best, as 
a benevolent despot,’ writes 
William H. Crawford, in the 
New York Times, and ‘‘ while the Monroe Doctrine has protected 
these countries from European invasion, they havealways resented 
the fact that the United States reserves the right to enforce it.” 
The South American republics, explains the Boston Transcript, 
“now that they are no longer infant States, resent the fact that 
the United States still holds to the Monroe Doctrine as a funda- 
mental rule of international practise.”’ But of the necessity of the 
Doctrine, proceeds The Transcript, ‘‘the American people are 
to-day convinced more than ever. Its maintenance is necessary 
not only to assure the peace and welfare of the citizens of the 
United States, but in the last analysis the peace and welfare of 
the people of Central and South America.’ 

With the prestige of Latin-American republics increased by 
_ their participation in the war, the Peace Conference, and the 
\ deliberations of the League of Nations, it is not surprizing to 
‘Washington correspondents that this old and well-nourished 
sentiment regarding the Monroe Doctrine should blossom forth 
-at the recent conference, and that. ‘the delegates from Latin- 
~ American countries should ask the United States to share with 
their countries the responsibility for enforcing the Doctrine. 
But Ambassador Fletcher, head of the American delegation and 
temporarily on leave from his Belgian post, rather bluntly told 


oe the delegates that the Monroe Doctrine, now a hundred years 


MY, HOW YOU HAVE GROWN! 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


old, could not be replaced by a Pan-American Treaty designed 
to serve the same purpose. Being a trained diplomat, however, 
he voluntarily suggested that the presidency of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, held year after year by the American Secretary of 
State under the old plan, be placed on a rotation basis, thus 
affording’ Latin-American republics equal opportunity. This 
was adopted, while the present status of the Monroe Doctrine 
remained unchanged. ; 

The object of the Conference, the fifth to be held since 1890, 
was to establish a better relationship and a clearer understand- 
ing between the Republics of the Western Hemisphere, and to 
increase trade between them. Its importance to the United 
States, therefore, can hardly be overestimated, editors generally 
agree. And “‘all in all, it may be said that the Conference was 
distinctly successful,’’ remarks 
the New York Sun. “Its 
accomplishment, measured in 
completed business, was not 
great, but in bringing about 
a frank exchange of opinions, 
in removing suspicions and | 
promoting a spirit of cordiality - 
and cooperation, it has ren- 
dered a valuable service.” ‘‘ At 
least the Conference has made 
easier the way for other con- 
ferences that will lead to the 
maintenance of peace in this 
hemisphere,” observes the 
Rochester Post Express.- Con- 
tinues this paper: 


“While the Pan-American 
Congress was disappointing in 
some important respects, it ac- 
complished much that was of 
benefit to the nations which 
sent delegates to it. That it 
did not do some of the things 
hoped for is not surprizing, 

. for these things were matters of 
vital importance to the ex-. 
istence of each nation in the 
New World, and it was not to 
be expected that these nations 
would reach accord on all of 
them at one meeting. 

‘Tt is not possible to secure 
easily from any group of nations agreement upon such vital 
matters as limitation of naval armament, a league of nations, a 
territorial protective doctrine or an international court of justice. 
These were the big subjects before this congress, and it will 
probably be some years before the nations of the two Americas _ 
can be brought together on these matters. That is why the 
naval armament issue, the American league of nations, the 
Monroe Doctrine and an American court were not among the 
finished works of this meeting. However, the discussions will 
continue. There is no good reason for abandonment of hope 
for agreement upon them in the not distant future.” 


The Hygiene Committee, headed by Dr. George E. Vincent, 


president of the Rockefeller Foundation, ‘‘brought about the 


adoption of measures that will provide international cooperation 
in stamping out disease, and many of the delegates believe that 
this was the most important work of the Conference,”’ we are 
told in an Associated Press dispatch from Santiago. While the 
armament committee failed to reach a definite agreement on _ 
a reduction or limitation program, “this is not discouraging,” 
declares the Washington Post. For, points out the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, “the delay until the next conference meets 
is not likely to do any harm. Given five years of public consid- 
eration, the disarmament problem is likely to vanish. Then will 
be an ideal time to cut all military expenditures to the bone.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Looks as if the housewives would apply the acid test to those 
sweetened sugar prices.—Boston Transcript. 


By raising the price of sugar the speculators were poaching on 
the housewives’ preserves.—New York Tribune. 


As we understand the ruling, it is illegal to break the law until 
you get three miles from home.—Hagerstown Herald. 


Evropran diplomats are reminded that between an idea and 
an ideal there is a ‘‘l” of a difference—Manila Bulletin. 


Tue difference between the people and the politicians is that 
the politicians know what they want.—Anderson Herald. 


Ir isn’t probable that the world ever will be bound together 
by any universal language except the-one money talks.—Siousx 
City Journal. 


Uncie Sam to -the foreign 
ships: ‘‘Oh, go to Halifax.”— 
Boston Transcript. _ 


A RUNNING record has been’ . 
broken by a man named Sud- ~ 


den. Comment seems super- 
fluous.—New York Evening 
Post. 


TuerRE is no pleasing the 
European Powers—the more 
concessions—Turkey makes the 
less’ they like it.—Norfolk Vir- 
gintan-Pilot. 


FINANCIER says that the 
currency should be made more 
elastic. How about making 
it a little more adhesive at the 
same time?—New York Amer- 
ican. 


Uncte Sam is for the ‘‘open 
door’’ in the East, both Near 
and Far. When it comes to \S 
th r of his own ports Va XKg 
pone he is not so Ee pete) a \\\ ASS 
as he might be.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A Lot of women nowadays 
must be taking their course in 
domestic science at a shooting gallery—The Halstead Inde- 
pendent. 


Our spies tell us there is a quiet little beauty contest going 
on in England, with the Prince of Wales as the prize.—WNorth 
Adams Herald. 


Tue book of etiquette tells you almost everything except the 
graceful way to retrieve the roast from a guest’s lap.—sSt. 
Joseph News-Press. 


Governor Prncnor has hired a professional golf instructor, 
but this does not necessarily mean that he intends to run for 
president.—Tacoma Ledger. 


We trust there is nothing significant in the fact that the better 
grade of immigrants pass on through New York to the back 
country.—Duluth Herald. 


We are not sure that airplanes can bring rain, but they are 
making it rather damp along the Canadian border of the U.S. A. 
—Shanghat Weekly Review. 


To those who ask if Germany will be able to meet her obliga- 
tions, we are ready to reply that she seems to be unable to evade 
them.—Shanghai Weekly Review. 


“Frencw Think Big Crooks all Come from America.” It 
would suit us all right if we could be certain that they had all 
gone abroad.—Boston Transcript. 


Years ago China used skin money, which probably accounts 
for the fact the national financial system still is something of a 
skin game.—Shanghai Weekly Review. 


BETSY AND I ARE GOING TO KILL ANOTHER BEAR 


Wirn the Turks, concessions are not always a sign of weak- 
ening.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


History is what enables each nation to use the other fellow’s 
past record as an alibi.—Boston Post. 


A concesston in Turkey is a small body of oil land entirely 
surrounded by hot water.—Shreveport Journal. 


Some people want teeth put in the dry laws, and others don’t 
object if they are false teeth.—Cleveland Times. 


Sprakine of the watch on the Rhine, it’s a hunting case but 
doesn’t seem to be gold filled.—Shanghat Weekiy Review. 


Scientists say that of all colors green is most quieting to the 
nerves. But Ireland has never affected England that way.—New 
York American. 


EXPERIENCE is what you get 
. while you are looking for some- 
thing else.—Toledo Blade. 


Brrore they get through with 

it, the Germans are going to find 

out that it doesn’t pay not to 
_pay.—Boston Transcript. 


Tux cost of living has gone 
up sixty-eight per cent. in the 
last ten years, and life is still 
worth it:-—Boston Transcript. 


Tur Federal Treasury is 
taking advantage of the ab- 
sence of Congress to have a sur- 
~plus.—New York Evening Post. 


InsipE his own long and 
devious three-mile-limit Uncle 
Sam still has the freedom of 
the seize.—Fort Wayne Jour- 
nal-Gazette. 


“Launprky Mrn Sovunp 
Doom or Sorr CoruaRr”’— 
Headline. The stiff collars 
have already met theirs.—New 
York Evening Post. 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Our own theory is that if 
Nature had foreseen jitneys she 
would have provided spare parts for pedestrians.— Minneapolis 
Star. 


Tus reason ideas die quickly in some heads is because 
they can’t stand solitary confinement.—Associated Editors, 
Chicago. 


A BUCKETSHOP proprietor was overheard complaining recently 
that it is always the biggest suckers that get away.—New York 
Tribune. 


Miners declare there will be no soft-coal strike this year. Well, 
the one we had last year wasn’t so very soft, either—New York 
American. 


Nosopy ever dreamed that Uncle Andrew Mellon had Presi- 
dential ambitions till he proposed a reduction of the income tax. 
—New York Tribune. 


_Anp yet a lot of people will be unhappy in Heaven when they 
discover that it isn’t the exclusive property of one denomina- 
tion.—Detroit Free Press. 


“Civinization totters,” say the pessimists. 
steadily onward,” cheerfully respond the 
mind.—Boston Transcript. 


“But it totters 
men of optimistic 


THE Peking cabinet is taking steps to keep laborers out of 
politics—apparently somebody appreciates the dignity of labor. 
—Shanghai Weekly Review. 


AFRICAN game hunters found it difficult to photograph a wart 
hog. The wart hog is evidently under no illusion as to what 
he looks like-—New York Tribune. ; 
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FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


THE FRANCO-BELGIAN “SHOCK” TO GERMANY 


RANCO-BELGIAN FRIGHTFULNESS, as revealed in 
the flat refusal of Germany’s reparations offer, inflicted a 
“sickening shock” on the German. public, according to 
Berlin dispatches, and while some German newspapers call the 
Poinearé-Theunis note ‘“‘insulting,” others lament that it ‘ends 
hope,” while still others assure us that it means an even firmer 
‘passive resistance” on the part of Germany. More surprizing 
still as a light on the varieties of view-point in Germany is the 


moratorium was accorded her.. She did not even discharge her 
reduced obligations. The Reparations Commission declared the 
successive defaults of which Germany had been guilty.’ ‘It'was 
following this declaration and in the execution of the Treaty that 
Belgium and France seized the guaranties. 

“Contrary to the allegation of the German Government, this 
seizure of guaranties was carried out without the slightest vio- 
lence on the part of Belgium and France, and if it had been an 


affair of only these two Powers, cooperation would have been ° ~ 


immediately established in the Ruhr between the industrial 
chiefs, engineers and workers of Germany and industrial chiefs, ° 
engineers -and workers of the Allies. It was orders sent from 
Berlin which alone prevented this cooperation. 

“The German Government states that the population re- 
sponded by. passive resistance to the occupation of the Ruhr. 
Nothing is further from the truth. It was not the population, it 
was the German Government which desired and organized this 
resistance. Furthermore, the German Government recognizes 
this implicitly, since it declares to-day that this resistance will 
cease only after a settlement on the line of the present proposals. 
If the resistance was spontaneous, how could the German Goy- 
ernment either halt it or prolong it? 

“This resistance, moreover, is not only passive, but active, 
whereas the Treaty of Versailles stipulates formally that Ger- 
many has not the right to consider as an act of hostility any 
sanction taken after the declaration of default by the Reparations 
Commission.” 


remark of Georg -Bernhard, editor of the Democratic and 
-Francophile Vossische Zeitung that ‘‘the lawyer and politician in 
Poincaré have got. together and drawn up a note which reads 
like a brief in a.claim for damages of France against Germany, 
but with full knowledge that the judges in this case are not 
independent of world public opinion.” So Doctor Bernhard 
infers that Poincaré expects the Germans to reply to his note, 
for: ‘‘He does not want to close the case; he wants to continue 
discussion. Discussion has actually begun. That is the main 
thing.” The Belgian and French Governments, in their note to 
_ Germany, declare that ‘‘on the one hand, it is not true that any 
_measures have been taken by France and Belgium in violation 
of the Treaty of Versailles; on the other hand, the proposals 
formulated by Germany are in several essential points in oppo- 


ees : ” p . 
egg ie ee ee ee ten er Oh Ene As to the inacceptability of Germany’s latest proposition the 


Franco-Belgian note points out that in the first place ‘‘the figures 
offered do not represent even one-fourth of the sum fixt by 
the Reparations Commission and recognized by Germany as the 
total of her debt to the Allies.”’ We read then: 


‘“‘Prance and Belgium have declared several times, and they 


_ “The Treaty of Versailles fixt the condition under which the 
German debt would be ealculated and paid. The calculation 
_ took place at the end of April, 1921; the means of payment were 
decided upon May 5, 1921; Germany formally accepted at that 
time the fixing of the sum and the means of payment. Since 
then she has not kept the engagements she took. A partial 


A DIFFERENCE ABOUT A BIRD . 
“Here, Frenchy, that’s no good. If you kill the goose, who'll lay 
our golden reparations eggs?” 
“John, that bird isn’t going to lay any golden eggs for us, It’s 
only going to hatch more hawks!”’ 
—The Bulletin (Sydney, Australia), 


THE INCENDIARY 


Porncarn: ‘Newspapers of France, behold in me Nero’s Buber 
1 He burned a city for his amusement. J set the world alblazel 
ea ys, é —UIk (Berlin). 


CONTRASTING GERMAN AND BRITISH VIEWS 
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repeat it here, that they can not accept a reduction of their own 
credits, and that if they are ready to set a part of them against the 
interallied debts, they are under material obligation to collect the 
rest to recoup themselves for the terrible disasters inflicted upon 
them by the German invasion. 

‘‘F'rance has up to the present time advanced 100,000,000,000 
franes for the account of Germany; Belgium has advanced 15,- 
000,000,000 Belgian franes, and there remains for them outside 
their pension charges more than half their damages yet to be 
repaired. The economic interests of France and Belgium, the 
economic interests of the whole world, justice itself, command 
that’ the ravaged countries should no longer be condemned to 
ruin themselves in order to favor the enrichment of their debtor. 
No more than for France would the sum offered permit Belgium, 
the victim of the most cynical violation of treaties, to restore 
to-day her devastated regions. 

‘Thus, while the regions invaded for four years by the German 
armies would be exposed to remaining indefinitely in desolation, 
Germany would continue to build freely in the Ruhr and else- 
where new factories, blast furnaces, dwellings, roads and rail- 


A FRENCH JAB 


‘““When Germany promises, we may fear anything; but when she 
becomes insulting, we can hope for everything.” 


—Le Gaulois (Paris). 


ways. Belgium and France are determined not to suffer 
this iniquity.” 


The Franco-Belgian note goes on to charge that the German 
Government has shown a certain amount of shiftiness in the 


matter of the definite sum Germany is able to pay, and it main- | 


tains that— 


“Tn fact, in the German propositions it is a question of only 
the nominal and apparent sum of 30,000,000,000 gold marks. 
The effective total would be as of July 1, 1927, and for the sum 
of only 20,000,000,000. It is, then, a complete moratorium of 
four and a half years which Germany demands, as from January 
1, 1923, when the London schedule was put back into force by 
the Reparations Commission. The sum of 20,000,000,000, be- 
sides, would be considerably reduced, since up to July 1, 1927, 
interest would be taken from the product of loans. On a 5 per 
cent. discount basis the present value of 20,000,000,000 falls to 
15,820,000,000. 

““These imprecise proposals are accompanied by reservations 
which would permit putting everything in question within 
several months. The German Government does not even guaran- 
tee that the twenty billions or the smaller sum which it actually 
offers will be really paid at the indicated date. It provides, on 
the contrary, that if they are not covered by loans the unpaid 
part will bear the derisory interest of 5 per cent. and will form an 
amortizable annuity. It offers still smaller guaranties for the 
two supplementary parts of five billions, which in principle ought 
to be paid July 1, 1929, and July 1, 1931. An international com- 
mission will decide if these two supplementary loans are to be 
issued, and even if the interest from July 1, 1923, is to be paid. 
Such provisions render impossible a serious estimate of the real 
value of the offer. rat 

“Besides the French and Belgian Governments agreed at the 


Paris Conference to put aside the idea of turning over the work of 
the Reparations Commission to international commissions, com- 
mittees of international business men or arbitral tribunals. In 
the Treaty of Versailles Germany solemnly engaged herself to 
recognize the Reparations Commission as judge of the partial 
remission of her debt and of the adjournment of payments, and it 
was specified that no remission could be given except by the 
unanimous vote of the creditor Powers. France and Belgium can 
not consent to surrender the guaranties the Treaty gives them.” 


The Franco-Belgian note proceeds to remark that the German 
note ‘“‘from one end to the other is only a thinly veiled expression 
of systematic revolt against the Treaty of Versailles,” and, 
“Gf it could be taken into consideration it would lead surely to 
the total and definite destruction of this Treaty, to the necessity 
of negotiating another and to the moral, economic, political, and 
military revenge of Germany.” 

In Berlin the Democratic Boersen Courier finds that the 
Franco-Belgian note is ‘‘forensically clever, but does not aid 
one iota toward the promotion of practical results.”’ According 
to this daily it ‘‘dodges the real issue” and ‘‘how far France 
can adapt herself to world political and world economic realities, 
discussion between Paris, London, Rome and Washington will 
show.” Says the Centrist organ, Germania: — 


‘‘Poinearé’s answer in the name of France and Belgium be- 
trays in every line his purpose to influence world public opinion. 
It is clever propaganda and a grand-scale attempt at justification — 
of the Ruhr action. Nobody had expected that France would 
answer Germany’s proposals with a request for direct negotia-~ _ 
tions. For Germany’s answer to Poincaré the British and Italian 
answers will not be immaterial.” 


According to the ultra-Conservative Preussische Kreuz- 
Zeitung— 


“The Franco-Belgian answer is just what was expected. The. 
fact that Poincaré refused to discuss his answer to the German 
note with England and the other Allied Powers is a sign on the 
one hand of the strength of the French policy and on the other 
hand of its purpose to nip in the bud any sensible or milder view. 
Poincaré’s note definitely confirms that there is no possibility 
to-day to negotiate with France. Even a long-suffering, tolerant 
people like the Germans will lose its patience some day. And 
let Poincaré ponder this—passive resistance must become ever 
more active the more he and his helpers proceed with their - 
atrocious work of annihilation.” ; 


Less vehement and more informing to some editors is the 
Social Democratic Vorwaerts, the organ of that party, which says: 


“Tf any German Government—and at present one can’t 
imagine any Government which would—were to promise im- 
possible payments to the French Government and agree to have 
the Ruhr remain occupied, it would only increase European 
confusion and the whole world would suffer to the utmost. Sum- 
marizing tuy German. note, we find it was an unclever effort to 
bring about a solution, while the French note is a clever attempt 
to make the problem insoluble. In consequence the necessary 
discussion will get under way more clumsily and slowly. Mean- 
while we must wait to see what England does.”’ 


In sharp contrast the sobriety of tone exhibited by the pre- 
ceding Social Democratic journal, appears the venom of Hugo 
Stinnes’s Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, which calls the Franco-_ 
Belgian note ‘‘a document of insufferable insult and fresh. | 
stupidity,’”’ and it adds: . 


“The sarcastic polemics of an impudent attorney run through 
it like a red strand. It devilishly little fits the serious situation. 
French imperialism, greedy for prey, has got itself into the Ruhr: 
and it knows no way out. The burglar powers have again put. 
themselves in the wrong before all the world. ? 

“We know that practical political consequences for us are not 
to be expected directly or immediately. Poincaré shows what. 
we never doubted: to wit, that he isn’t after reparations or 
negotiations, but seeks to establish unlimited domination of. 
French militarism on the Continent. With this French Govern-. 
ment there is no discussion unless Germany capitulates. Defi- 
ance in the Ruhr will continue.” sane Pere 


was very weak still less can she 
suffer any 


‘not hesitate to hang a spiritual 


Rothschild any more than she 
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“ON THE HOLY FRONT” IN RUSSIA 


OVIET RUSSIA’S BIG FIGHT now is ‘‘on the holy front”’ 
according to the newspapers of that country which give 
much editorial space and many columns to private corre- 

spondents for discussion of the ‘‘execution” of the Roman Cath- 
olic Monsignor Butchkavitch. ‘‘A terrible thing has happened 
in Soviet Russia,” ironically exclaims the Moscow Pravda, for a 
Catholic prelate, ‘“‘who tried to protect the treasure accumu- 
lated in the course of centuries by the trickery of priests, was 
sentenced to death.’’ This newspaper is very wroth against 
foreign editors and publicists who attack the Soviet Government 
for having executed the Monsignor and says that the solid 
unity of attack by the ‘‘international bourgeoisie” should be 
accepted ‘‘as a lesson by the world proletariat.’’ Furthermore, it 
denounces as ‘‘instruments of counter-revolution”’ all those who 
have protested against the execution of Monsignor Butchka- 


_vitch, including the Spanish clergy, the French Radicals, the Brit- 


ish Labor party and some Jewish 
rabbis of New York. But, cries 
the Pravda, ‘‘they may shout just 
as much as they will—and to no 
purpose.”’ It assures us that ‘‘if 
Soviet Russia did not permit the 
capitalistic world to dictate the 
lines she should follow when she 
meee hd 


— eee Bay 


intrusions on her 
domestic affairs now.” 

. This newspaper adds that “‘if it 
is necessary for the good of the 
revolution, Soviet Russia will 


representative of the Kuhn and 
Loeb bank or of the House of 


paused before inflicting the death 
penalty upon Monsignor Butch- 
kavitch.”’ The late Archbishop, 


is accused by this Soviet organ : 


_ ‘Dr. Zepliak. 


of being ‘‘an agent of the Polish Government, who promoted 
his counter-revolutionary activities not from religious fanati- 


‘cism, as did Archbishop Zepliak, but in the interests of a 
capitalistic foreign state—Poland.” 


That is the reason, 
we are told, why the sentence of Monsignor Butchkavitch 
could not have been commuted as was done in the case of 
In the Pravda also appears an article entitled: 
“Why Not Try the Pope?” in which we read: ‘* All the accused. 
priests endeavored to justify their resistance to the requisition 


of Church treasure by statements to the effect that in so doing 


they were carrying out the intention of their spiritual leader, the 


‘Pope. Consequently it is he who is the real criminal, and his 


' priests were only agents in his employ.” 


Therefore this journal wonders why the revolutionary tribunal 


_ did not go after “the main inspirer and organizer of the priests’ re- 


sistance,’’ and it supposes that the Pope has escaped prosecution 
because he lives outside Russia and any sentence pronounced 


- against him would be difficult to put into effect. But the Pravda 


. ayers that 
‘sooner or later bourgeois 


““we may be sure our verdict would be earried out, for 
Italy will be Sovietized and the Holy 
Father will find himself in the same unpleasant and uneasy posi- 


- tion as his colleague, Patriarch Tikhon.” 


: Anti-Bolshevist writers advise us that the execution of Monsig- 
nor Butchkavitch is only one of a long list of atrocities perpetrated 
against the Church in Soviet Russia. They call attention to the 


- fact that the names of Greek Catholic priests executed in 1922 


were published almost daily on the back page of the official Soviet 


newspapers. “So many priests (giving the number) were sen- 
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tenced to death for having resisted the sequestration of Church 
treasures’’—this was the usual formula of announcement in the 
Moscow Isviestia and Pravda. But it is pointed out that such re- 
ports as a general rule did not reach the American and European 
press. 

A Russian liberal paper, the Posliednia Novosti, which is 
published in Paris, calls the execution of Monsignor Butchka- 
vitch “assassination” and stoutly declares that the crime 
of ‘‘counter-revolutionary acts’ of which they were accused 
for refusing to submit to the decree of the separation of 
Church and State and for resisting sequestration of Church 
treasure could not be proved. Their refusal to submit to 
the decree of separation, this daily asserts, exprest itself in 
declining to conclude contracts for the lease of nationalized 
churches, but ‘‘in so doing it was not to be feared or expected 
that they would provoke riots against the Soviet Government 
by the faithful. What is more, they simply carried out 
the prescriptions of canon law.” 


THE SOVIET IDEA OF COMMERCE 


“What am I bid for this Bishop’s cross, inlaid with diamonds?’’—Le Figaro (Paris). 


The Rul, a liberal Russian daily published in Berlin, com- 
pares the trial of the Catholic prelates with that of the members 
of the Socialist Revolutionary party. in Moscow in 1922. The 
Soviet Government, we are told, understood what a deep im- 
pression was produced by the death sentence of Dr. Zepliak and 
Monsignor Butchkaviteh upon Catholic opinion throughout the 
world, and it gave in to a certain extent by sparing Dr. Zepliak’s 
life as it had done in the case of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
The Soviet Government found itself obliged to take into consider- 
ation public opinion in the countries of Western Europe, which 
this time expresses itself in protests emanating from Catholic 
circles, just as was voiced last year the indignation of European 
Socialists. In both cases even the Soviet executioners were 
obliged to take heed of outside opinion. It goes without saying, 
weare told, that onecan only rejoice at the idea that this interven- 
tion of public opinion was instrumental in saving human lives. 
But, at the same time, it adds, one can not help thinking about 
the responsibility of Europe for the existence of the Bolshevist 
régime generally speaking. During the trial of the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries “protests emanated from the Socialist parties, while 
now indignation is exprest by Catholic believers. One can not 
help having the impression that the Bolshevist executions pro- 
voke the indignation of the public opinion only when they affect 
the collective interests of certain groups of population,”’ and it is 
noted that “the European Socialists could not acquiesce to 
the execution of their Russian comrades, while now the Western 
Catholics naturally lift their voices in defense of their brothers 
in Russia.” 
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LONDON’S VIEW OF THE KLAN ROW 
Pisce oes NAMES are not enough, and the 


majesty of ‘‘Emperor”’ and ‘Imperial -Wizard”’ 

vanishes if the acts of those that wear these titles 
are merely the commonplace performances of ordinary mortals, 
remarks the London Times, which is imprest by the fight of 
““Tmperial Wizard Evans’ and ‘‘Emperor Simmons” in the 
Georgia courts for the 
control of the “invisible 
The ‘‘invisible 
empire,’’ ceases to be 
invisible or to be an 
empire, according to this 
daily, the moment it 
acknowledges ‘“‘a higher 
power than itself by 
washing its dirty linen 
before that power.’” The 
appeal of a secret so- 
ciety, whether to its own 
members or to the outer 
world, it is averred, is 
the appeal to the sense 
of mystery which lurks 
in all of us, and ‘‘when 
we hear charges of em- 
bezzlement, of restrain- 
ing orders and sheriffs in 
control, that sense of 
mystery is gone.’ There- 
fore The Times finds 
that the prime offense 
of the Ku. Klux Klan is 
to have broken the first rule which should govern the conduct 
of a secret society, that is, to be and continue to be secret. 
Any venture into the open is the most dangerous thing that 
can befall a secret society in the judgment of this London 
newspaper, because, it tells us, all the magie and potency of 
masks and masquerading melt under the searchlight of the 
prosaic work-a-day world. Yet we are reminded that some 
“secret societies in the history of mankind have been ‘‘really 
terrible and secret,” and it is pointed out: 


empire.”’ 


’ 


“There is a great pleasure in thinking of secret societies, and 
romances are full of them. There must also be a great pleasure 
in belonging to them, in swearing dreadful oaths of secrecy | 
and devotion; but the trouble begins as soon as the secret society 
starts to do anything. Then, at least in our material modern 
world, it needs money and organization; and at once there is 
something to quarrel about. Human nature does not lose its 
weaknesses by belonging to a secret society any more than by 
embracing a ‘fancy religion’; it is romantic in theory, but prosaic 
in practise. It will embrace ideals, divine or diabolical, with 
ardor, and then quarrel about twopence-halfpenny or a ques- 
tion of precedence. There have been secret societies that were 
really terrible and secret; but they have flourished because they 
had something real and terrible to fight against. They have 
flourished where the Government was the enemy of the people 
and where its aim was to suppress any power but its own. 

“But, we may guess, there is little romance in belonging to 
secret societies such as this. They mean business and are as 
matter-of-fact as an army in the field. The secret society of 
our time is romantic because it does not mean business, because 
it tries to imitate the practical secret societies of the past merely 
in their secrecy, wearing masks for the sake of masquerading. 
So any real business is likely to be the death of it. The members 
can agree and preserve their mystery over titles and ceremonies; 
but if once they begin to do anything, the prosaic habits of 
civilized life are too strong for them. Then they quarrel and 
appeal to the policeman, just as if they were ordinary unconse- 
crated citizens in a street row. And at once there is a reductio 
ad absurdum of their whole state of being. The world laughs at 
them—they may even be moved to laugh at themselves—and 
laughter is death to a secret society.” 


A USE FOR OLD CRUISERS 


“A suggestion to British Shipping companies to overcome the American liquor law, 
forbidding foreign ships in American waters to carry intoxicating liquors.” 


—Evening Express (Cardiff). 


SUPREME COURT “INVADES” EUROPE 


HILE SOME AMERICANS RANT against the 

World Court and other contaminations of foreign 

embroilment, acidly remark sundry European editors, 
their Supreme Court “invades Europe” by a high-handed decision 
derived from their Prohibition regulations. On the other hand, 
some less jrascible observers, such as the London Daily Express, 
say that “were it not for 
the suggestion that the 
Supreme Court is the 
last word in dignity and 
probity, it would be le- 
gitimate to assume that 
these high and austere 
judges had their tongues 
in their cheeks when 
delivering this Solomon- 
baffling judgment.”” But 
even among the neutral- 
minded it is reported 
that the decision of the 
Court forbidding vessels 
of any nationality from 


bringing intoxicating 
liquors, even under 
bond, into American 
waters is considered ~ 


somewhat of a ‘‘bomb- 
shell." Washington dis- 
patches relate that Am- 
bassador Jules J usserand, 
on behalf of the French 
Government, has pointed 


SA 


‘out to Secretary Hughes that the decision is in conflict with 


French laws, which provide that sailors on French ships are 
entitled to certain daily rations of wine, and that the laws — 
of France would have to be violated to carry out the Prohibi- 
tion laws of the United States. Weread further that Ambas- 
sador Jusserand clearly indicated the French Government has 
no intention of “amending its laws so they will not conflict 
with the Prohibition laws of this Government.” It is also. 
stated that Ambassador Jusserand “intimated that his Govern- 
ment would protest vigorously against the proposed literal 
enforcement of the dryruling, and that retaliatory measures might 
be resorted to.” AstoItaly’s problem, these dispatches point out 
that Italian law not only provides for carrying intoxicants as 
ship’s stores for use of crews, but also holds that crews, or mem- 
bers of crews, not served with wine, may sue and recover from 
the shipowner. 

Meanwhile, by way of cooling the atmosphere, apparently, 
some Washington correspondents report that ‘“‘under no circum- 
stances will: Prohibition agents or officials be allowed to break — 
established laws in regard to search and seizure in too zealous 
attempts to enforce Prohibition.” Altho France is the first 
country to protest officially against the decision, it is the English 
press that is loudest in editorial condemnation, as may. be judged a, 
from what follows. The London Star says the decision is ‘‘based 
on principles which, if extended to their logical conclusions, | 
would soon render maritime commerce an international danger,” 
and this daily adds: 


‘It claims the right to decide the dietary of the passengers of ~ 
a foreign ship after it has left American waters until its next 
victualling port, perhaps 1,000 miles away. It simply tramples 
on the rights of foreign ships’ sailors and passengers with a vio- 
lence which enables us to understand the value of the indignant 
protests which during the nineteenth century issued from Ameri- 
can lips in regard to England’s enforcement. of maritime law.” 


The London Morning Post points out that the United States is 
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“not the only country which has ports and territorial waters, 
nor is it the only country which can proclaim fine doctrines and 
enforce prohibitory regulations.’’ Therefore this journal asks: 


“Tf the United States champions ‘Pussyfoot’ on the high seas 
why should not this country take up the fight against him? If 
the United States bans a vessel which carries alcohol, why should 
not Great Britain ban one which lacks it? Why should we not 
solemnly declare that in the interests of good fellowship, inter- 
national solidarity and the true happiness of mankind no vessel 
which does not carry one case of champagne or thé equivalent in 
whisky or beer for each passenger and each member of the crew 
ean enter a British port? The law could be speedily passed and 
eould be ready for enforcement by the time Congress meets.” 


Remarking that in the cases of France and Italy, compliance 
with the American law will involve.a breach of the law of France 
and of Italy, the London Westminster Gazette notes that ‘‘the 
prohibitionists’ crusade, therefore, has ceased to be a question 
purely domestic to the United States,’’ for— 


“Tt threatens to affect the liberty of citizens of other countries 
traveling in foreign ships and to lead to a direct conflict between 
the actual laws of the United States and of other nations. 

“It is to be hoped that the American Government and the 
American people will have the good sense not to allow matters 


@ CUSTOIIERS ENTERING THIS STORE 
MUST SUBLUT TO THE BREATH TEST, AND 
70 BEING SEARCHED FOR LIQUOR . 
THOSE, WITH SUSPICIOUS BREATHS OR 
CARRYING A FLASK WILL BE ARRESTED 

41 AND THE/R PROPERTY CONFISCATEO + 

Z| WELCOME TO THE WORLDS GREATEST STORE. 

ME ONE , COME-ALL—— 
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A CANADIAN JIBE 
“The funny merchant who attracts customers to other stores.” 
—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


to be prest to this length. They have every right to legislate 

for their own ships—which are not by all accounts sanctuaries of 

teetotalism even under Prohibition—and for their own country. 

They are also entitled to prevent the smuggling of alcohol into 
the United States and to reasonable assistance from other coun- 
tries to that end, but they are most emphatically not entitled to 
lay down rules for the behavior of foreign nations which do not 
choose to follow their example. 

“The high seas are great international thoroughfares, and. a 
certain amount of give and take is absolutely necessary if the 
ships of various nations are to use them and the ports which 
they connect in common. America ought to be content, there- 
tore, with some regulation requiring the bars to be closed and 
liquor to be locked up while vessels are in American waters. 

‘The issue at stake is only very remotely concerned with the 


~ 


merits or demerits of Prohibition as such. On that point each 
nation must be allowed to make up its own mind. We hope, 
therefore, that the American Government will not allow con- 
troversial considerations of that nature to determine its action.” 


It is obvious, declares the London Daily News, that when one 
nation establishes the principle that it *‘can interfere at will 
with the freedom of, the world’s maritime commerce, other na- 
tions will follow suit and produce a state of chaos which may 
easily develop into dangerous quarrels.” This daily and others 


THE BRITISH RUM LINE OFF OUR COAST 


‘One way of paying our debt to America!” 
; —Glasgow Bulletin (Glasgow). 


make a comparison between the Supreme Court’s decision and 
the seizure by the Soviet Government of the crew of a British 
trawler, as will be seen: 


“The seizure by the Russian Soviet Government of the crew 
of a British trawler, fishing legitimately within twelve miles of 
the Russian coast, is a recent and notorious infringement of the 
law of nations which the United States Government would not 
be slow to denounce, but these two acts are based on the same 
assumption of superiority of domestic over international law.” 


The seizure of the trawler is apparently also in the mind of the 
London Sunday Times, which says: 


‘The Soviet principles of revolution and the American prin- 
ciples of prohibition seem equally a nuisance to the countries 
upon which it is attempted to foist them. 

“The decree of the Supreme Court of the United States seems 
to us the craziest practical joke ever perpetrated by one nation 
upon its fellows. The situation is too farcically impossible to 
last. Sooner or later American humor will be touched, and 
sanity and decency will reign again.” 


London dispatches report that in official circles the impression 
is that the British Government will not take action on the de- 
cision until the official receipt of the Supreme Court’s ruling 
together with a full report from Ambassador Geddes have been 
delivered. But it is pointed out in these circles, we are also told, 
that the view has always been held that “‘a British ship flying the 
British ensign, remains British territory while in a foreign port.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF BIRD MIGRATION 


world presents.’ These are the words of an eminent 

English ornithologist about the migration of birds. A. 
W. Schorger, writing of it in American Forestry (Washington) says 
that few natural phenomena have been encumbered with such 
highly imaginative explanations. Belief in witchcraft ceased long 
before educated people refrained from writing of swallows disap- 
pearing in the water of a pond to spend the winter in its muddy 
bottom, or of certain birds spending the coldest months in a state 
of coma in caves and hollow 
trees. Linneus and even 
Cuvier fell victims to the 
popular theory of hibernation, 
and Gilbert White also believed 
in it. He continues: 


scp “SHE GREATEST MYSTERY which the whole animal 


“Cotton. Mather imagined 
that the wild pigeons which he 
saw disappear on the approach 
of winter had set forth on a 
celestial journey; he believed 
that they repaired ‘to some 
undiscovered Satellite, accom- 
panying the Harth at a near 
Distance.’ Many examples of 
these beliefs could be cited. 
It is curious, however, that we 
‘' do not yet know where the 
chimney swift spends five 
months of the year. 

““A given locality may have 
several classes of migrants, but 
the distinction is one of degree 
rather than of kind. The 
eatbird and Baltimore oriole 
come to us in the spring, rear 
their young, and all depart 
again inautumn. Most of the 
ducks and geese are, with us, 
strictly birds of passage. Our 
shore birds, too, with a few 
exceptions, merely break their 
journey to stay with us for a 
moment. In-winter the long-: 
spurs and redpolls come sifting 
‘down from the north with the 
snowflakes to winter as far south as the United States. 
Finally, we have the erratic migrants which are by far 
the most spectacular. Concerning the arrival and departure 
of such species as the snowy owl and evening grosbeak, no 
prediction is safe. Hurope has furnished some interesting 
examples of spasmodic irruptions of certain species taking an 
erratic course. In the autumn of 1884 large numbers of 
nuterackers surged over Central and Western Europe, and in 
1882 vast flocks of common jays passed over Heligoland; in 
1863 Pallas’ sand grouse, a bird of Central Asia, appeared in 
Kurope, even reaching England, but this ornithological wonder 
paled into insignificance in comparison with the prodigy of 1888, 
when vast multitudes of the same bird swept over Europe again. 

“The initial causes of migration are obscure and probably will 
always remain so. The theory has been propounded that in the 
far-distant past, the mere possession of the power of flight in- 
duced in birds the habit of migration. The desire-to nest in a 
secluded spot can be applied to only a limited number of species. 
The most reasonable explanation of migration is based on the 
problem of food supply. The habit was doubtless formed during 
the Glacial Period, the birds learning by force of necessity to 
follow the ebb and flow of the great ice-sheets in search of food 
and nesting sites. 

“The manner in which birds find their way permits us to 
assume with a certain degree of safety that they possess what is 


open water for feeding. 


Courtesy of American Forestry Magazine (Washington, D. C.) 


A CHAMPION LONG-DISTANCE MIGRANT 


While the aviation world is properly excited over the recent success- 
ful 2,700-mile transcontinental non-stop flight, it is well to remember 
that human flyers have a long way to go before they can cope with ° 
this beautiful Arctic Tern (Sterna Paradisaea). 
as it can find land for nesting, and winters as far south as there is 
It journeys 11,000 miles between summer 
and winter homes, thus making a yearly round trip of 22,000 miles. 
The picture is reproduced from.a drawing by L. A. Fuertes. 


tantamount to a sixth sense, that of direction. This sense, by 
virtue of which birds wintering in Chile return unerringly to the 
vicinity of their old breeding-grounds in the northern hemisphere, 
is little short of marvelous. Coast lines, mountain ranges, and 
the larger rivers may direct the way, but vision alone can scarcely 
suffice. 

“According to an old and well-established belief, the smaller 
birds having only moderate powers of flight migrated by night 
to escape their enemies and to secure food and rest by day. Par- 
adoxical as it may seem, night favors the study of migration. 
The numbers of birds killed by lighthouses, bird calls out of the 
_ night, and lunar observations 

have furnished such a mass of 
evidence in favor of nocturnal 
migration that we are prone 
to neglect the fact that many 
of these same birds can and do ~ 
migrate by day.” 

Birds arrive according to the 
calendar within fairly definite 
limits, Mr. Schorger tellus,and _ 
in all countries their appear- 
ance has attained a certain 
pastoral significance. Among 
the early Greeks the coming 
of the crane indicated the time 
of sowing, and Virgil assures us 
that the best time for plant- 
ing vineyards is when the 
stork appears. Barton stated 
in 1799 that it was then an old 
observation in Pennsylvania 
that when the whippoorwill 
arrives it is time to go bare- 
footed. He proceeds: 

‘Records extending over 
many years in England failed 
to show any correlation be- 
tween migration and _ the 
weather. The great majority 
of species do not migrate until 
the season is so far advanced 
that the forward journey can 


be undertaken with compara- 
tive safety. The less hardy birds, such as the flycatchers and 


It breeds as far north 


_warblers, are temporarily checked by adverse weather con- 


ditions, the numbers in a given locality increasing steadily until — 
at the first favorable moment they push forward again as a 
migration wave. : 
“On the night of October 19, 1880, while looking through the 
telescope of the astronomical observatory at Princeton, Mr. 
W. E. D. Scott discovered that numerous small birds were pass- 
ing across the face of the moon, among which were recognized 
warblers, blackbirds, finches and woodpeckers. Their height 
above the earth was estimated at one to two miles. .Sub- 
sequently various observers using similar instruments against 
the moon recorded birds migrating at heights varying from 600 
feet to 15,100 feet. Birds may fly at high altitudes to take 
advantage of favorable wind currents as well as to command -a. 
greater field of vision. At a height of about three miles the — 
density of the air is only about one-half that at sea-level and 
for this reason the argument has been advanced that birds can 
fly more easily at great heights on account of the decreased 
resistance of the air; but it is equally true that the buoyancy 
of the air is correspondingly decreased. The height main- 
tained during flight is a question still insoluble from lack of 
satisfactory data, and it is doubtful if accurate information on 
this phase of nocturnal migration will be obtained without the 
use of nets supported by stationary balloons. It is highly _ 


aM hoe 


probable that the greater numbers of birds migrate at distances 
less than three thousand feet from the earth. 

“Birds, like autumn leaves, frequently become the sport of 
the winds. Migration routes crossing large bodies of water like 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes may cause disaster. 
Tho the migrants set out under favorable conditions, they 
may be forced by storms which arise suddenly to exhaust their 
strength in a futile struggle against the elements. 

“In September, 1879, a violent storm strewed the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan with dead birds. It was estimated by 
an observer, from the count of the numbers on a certain portion. 
of the shore-line, that if the same figures held for the entire 
shore a half million birds must have perished. In the night of 
March 13, 1904, a large flight of Lapland longspurs was overtaken 


during a northward journey in Minnesota by a heavy, damp ~ 


snow. The dead, covering the surface of two small lakes, were 
estimated at 750,000. Again, a snowstorm on Lake Huron on 
the night of October 10, 1906, caused the death of 5,000 birds to 
the mile of shore-line. 

“The structures raised by man also kill their thousands. On 
@ spring morning in the year 1902 nearly one hundred and fifty 
dead birds were picked up around the Washington Monument; 
but this destructiveness is greatly exceeded by that of the numer- 
ous lighthouses on our coasts, particularly those having a steady 
‘white light. While the torch in the Statue of Liberty was kept 
lighted, as many as seven hundred birds were killed in a single 
month. The Fire Island Light on Long Island claimed 595 
victims in one night. 

‘‘A few of our birds blown out to sea cross it in safety. Amaz- 
ing as it may seem, considering their moderate powers of flight, 
the eatbird, brown thrasher, and black-billed cuckoo have been 
found in Europe, the latter as far south as Italy. The American 
bittern, so ungainly and slow of wing, would find few if. any 
‘backers’ for a transatlantic flight, yet this species was first made 
known to science from a specimen taken in England over a 
eentury ago. 

“The rate of speed that certain birds, such as the ducks 
and swallows, attain during flight is popularly supposed to 
exceed’ one hundred miles an hour. In a closed gallery in 
England pigeons flew but 32.8 miles an hour and the partridge 
reached a speed of only 28.4 miles. During short flights of about 
100 miles the greatest speed recorded for the homing pigeons 
‘is 80 miles an hour, while the average racing speed is’ only 
about 35 miles. 

- ‘The distances traveled by various species of birds between 
their summer and winter homes present many anomalies. The 
labored flight of the rails is so proverbial that it was formerly 
supposed that they migrated on foot. The Carolina rail, how- 
ever, crosses the wide reaches of the Caribbean to winter in 
South America. The robin, a much better flyer, migrates with 
reluctance, a few wintering even in southern Winconsin. The 


Courtesy of the Biological Survey 


A BIRD TRAVEL MAP 


These‘are the principal migration routes of North American birds. 
Most of the feathered migrants use Route No, 4, necessitating 500 
to 700 miles of flight across the Gulf of Mexico. Routes 2 and 3 
“are used by only a few migrants, while only water birds make the 
2,400-mile flight along route 1, from Nova Scotia to South America. 
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Courtesy of the Biological Survey 
THE RANGE OF THE GOLDEN PLOVER 


The longest known single flight of any bird is that of the Golden 
Plover over the ocean from Nova Scotia to South America, 2,400 - 
miles. This is its autumnal flight; in the spring it returns over 
the land by way of the Mississippi Valley, thus describing a roughly 
elliptical migration route between breeding and wintering homes. 


range of the nighthawk is from Alaska to Argentina, a distance 
of 7,000 miles, exceeding that of any other land-bird. 

‘‘Some of the water-birds travel distances truly marvelous. 
The golden plover, breeding on the Barren Grounds, migrates 
overland to Nova Scotia. From this point to South America, a 
distance of 2,400 miles, the journey is made entirely over the 
waters of the Atlantic and Caribbean. The Pacific plover on 
leaving Alaska has a landless course of 2,000 miles before reach- 
ing its winter home in the Hawaiian Islands. The Arctic tern in 
its annual migrations makes a journey practically equivalent to 
circumnavigation of the globe. 

‘‘The apparent consistency with which birds return to the 
same nesting sites has a strong imaginative appeal. The martins 
are believed to return to the same house and the bluebirds to the 
same orchard. The comparatively recent activity in bird band- 
ing has shown extraordinary possibilities of enlightening us on 
this point as well as on many other phases of migration. During 
1917 all the wrens, both old and young, amounting to twenty- 
three in number, occurring on a farm at Cleveland, Ohio, were 
banded. The following year there were nine adult wrens on the 
place and only one of them had the band of 1917. Where the 
new arrivals spent the preceding season, as well as the fate of 
the twenty-two previous residents, is left to speculation. | 

‘“‘Our-lack of knowledge on many of the specific phases and 
general principles of migration is still so great that we must agree 
with Alfred Newton, who said: ‘We are here brought face to 
face with the greatest mystery which the whole animal kingdom 
presents.’ ”” ; 


o4, 


Illustrations by courtesy of ‘“The Scientific American.’’. New York " 
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A DELIGHT OF THE HAREM—A LUSCIOUS NUT CONFECTION CALLED ZUJAK, FLAVORED WITH ATTAR OF ROSES 


SOME STRANGE THINGS FOREIGNERS EAT 


’ The Scientific American: (New-York), may be, found 
among..the foreign colonies of large American cities. 
“Curious comestibles that have immigrated to our shores,” 
they are called in one of his/headlines. First Mr. Lodian in- 
troduces us to the zujak—a.'Turkish confection, the most lus- 
cious in the universe, ‘he considers it. This, he informs us, is a 
nut confection. The little greenish pistachio kernels, or those 
from sweet almonds or~ walnuts, are strung, then dipt in a 
vat containing a mixture of: steam-prepared vegetable gelatin 
with erystalline palm or date sirup. Dipping is done only 
when the temperature of the batch is almost at the solidification 
point, at which moment a few drops of attar of roses are added. 


\" OF THEM, we are told;,by i Lodian, writing in 


He continues: ., 


“The rose flavor added.and properly mixed, the stringed nuts 
are at once lowered, by. the. dozen. or score} strings suspended 
from a frame, into the vat; lifted’out; allowed to dry; and the 
process is repeated, -dip after, dip, until the desired thickness of 
confection coating ‘is deposited on the nuts. The point strived 
for is always’to‘have\the zujak coating as transparent as possible, 
so that theSnuts‘are visible and-the' purchaser knows-just what 
he is buyingy ow \3 Ni laa PE Eh Pee ge 

“This is’a most sustaining confection food; and the delectable 
rose fragraricé of the zujak. suffuses. the palate and makes our 
own confectionery appear commonplace’ in comparison. Only 
a little can be used: at a time, however; it is too rich. 

“Smoked pears/have.been for'long an institution in what is 
now the Deutsche Republik. ‘“Théy ‘are ~ produced ‘by the ton 
in the smoke-chamber or smoke-loft»which-is part of many a 
farmhouse chimney in Germany; and they : 
have been exported to America for the past 
half century or more. Here they always re- 
tail at a firm price, about 25 cents a pound. 

““These smoked pears should be made in 
this country to use up the unsalable stocks. 
The American farmer has to let them go for 
stock feed, or worse; and not a single journal 
of his calling knows enough of the subject to 
enlighten him. 

“Smoked pears are liked by the Germans 
for their smoky flavor, just as we esteem 
ham or bacon for the slight pyrogallic savor. 
Besides, in obstinate astringency, they are 
an agreeable ‘alteratif’ or ‘aperatif,’ keeping 
one ‘just right’ as do stewed prunes. In 
fact, they are stewed and served at their 
best in their own concentrated boiled liquor. 

“Smoked figs are found in great variety, 
imported, among Italian: colonies in the chief 
American cities. The most esteemed. are 
the smoked ball-figs—e. g., figs comprest 
into a ball about the size of the average 
orange, smoked thus in batches of a hundred, 
then wrapt in fig-leaves for the retail trade. 


tack breadstuff which was baked at a single operation. 
word biscuit became a misnomer almost at its beginning: yet 
‘it has persisted through the ages. 


Roman Republic. 


_ biseuit wares. 


‘since its first manufacture. 


‘‘But there was much wastage with these twice-baked slices, 
so there was devised the small ring-shaped, fit-the-mouth hard- 
The 


Italian bakers still make their 
biscotio hardtack just the same as used in the days of the old 
The Roman biscuit was, and continues, 
ring-shaped to permit of stringing and hanging up out of the 


‘way, or for transport among the soldiers’ impedimenta (they 
‘could carry rations around neck. or waist, in emergency) in the 


days when paper bags or cartons were unknown. It remains, 
even now, the most sustaining and satisfying of all hardtack 
During the strained relations of past decade in 
Europe, the French and British ‘armies readopted that small- 
sized fit-the-mouth hardtack of the Roman conquerors of two 
thousand years ago, minus, however, the hole for stringing. 
Thus doth history repeat itself. ; 

‘‘Fig-coffee has been in use in central Europe the past couple 
of centuries. 


food. It is commonly sold among the Teutonic colonies of 
American cities in small quarter- or half-pound _fit-the-pocket 
cartons, and is always a comprest cake. ; 

“As a beverage the infusion is made just the same as 
ordinary coffee; you break off-a piece about’ the size of a 
plump walnut or bigger, according to the strength of the 
infusion desired.’ ° - s nae ee 

“Figs are quite nutritious—so as an emergency food the fig- 
coffee has been used: by the mountaineers in the Tyrol almost 
The flavor is slightly bitterish, 
caramel-like; and in extremity a couple of the fig-coffee com- 


prest cakes will support an adult for a day.” 


Next, Mr. Lodian presents us to the tamal family, a name of 
Oriental origin, known to us through the 
“hot tamale,” tho the final ‘‘e’’ belongs only 
with the plural, ‘tamales.’ The oldest 
known type is the rice-tamal of the Mongols. 
It is steamed in rush-leaves, associated with 
a portion of ripened egg. He proceeds: 


like a miniature pyramid, of rice, commi- 
nuted with pork, pifion nuts and chestnuts. 
One is enough for a meal. The rush-leaves 
in which it is steam-cooked will preserve it 
for months, if need be; but placed in a cool, 
dry place it gradually hardens without mold- 


and heating. 

The tamal family south of the Rio Grande 
consists of the well-known maize-and-meat 
tamal put up in maize husks; and in the 


find the biggest tamal of the two worlds—so 


banana-tree are requisitioned for holding it. 
The native name for this tamal is aliaka. It 


region on the Orinoco and the Amazon we 


It is the only coffee, or coffee substitute, of the ~ 
globe which can be used either as a beverage or as a nutritive © 


“A satisfactory Oriental tamal is made | 


ing, and can be resurrected by water-soaking | 


big that the accommodating leaves of the — 


‘‘Smoked raisins are also available from DRIED DUCKS’ GIZZARDS 


the Naplesregion. They are retailed packed 
in grape-leaves—always in small packages. 
“To know what the original biscuit was 


is a choice combination of maize meal, 
minced chicken, chick peas, with more or 
less of warmth produced by pepper. The. 


A Chinatown delicacy rich in proteins. 


like, one must volplane back through a couple of millennia to the 
days when the Roman legions swayed most of Europe. For the 
soldiers’ sustenance there was devised a breadstuff that would 
‘keep.’ Ordinary bread would mildew, due to the moisture con- 
tent; but if it were cut into slices, and these slices placed in the 
oven again to expel the moisture (bis coctus,'twice baked), it would 
last until it was wanted. Such was the original biscuit. 


whole is thoroughly cooked, done up in the | 


banana-leaves, and the package will keep for a long time if sus- 
pended by its string in a larder where there is ample circulation 


of air. Even if it slightly sours, it can be turned out into a 
‘ stew-pot, boiled vigorously a couple of minutes, 


on which dissipates 
the sourness, and a most sustaining stew portion is available. 


“All the comprest teas—in disks, slabs, bars, balls or bundles 


are firm-priced, retailing at from one to four dollars the 
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pound. They are very different from the economically priced 
briquetted tea of the moujiks of the Russian Republic; that is 
composed of tea-dust. But of the various brick teas on the Man- 
hattan market, on regular sale among its exotic populations, 
all are composed of the whole tea-leaf, so that the exhausted 
tea-leaves appear the same as the regular loose tea. 

“Brick teas range in density from those machine-comprest 
to a stonelike hardness, to the moce loosely asso- 
ciated pedal comprest teas, easily crumbled between 


25 


like New York or Boston or St. Louis; or even in a smaller 
metropolis like Seattle, Cincinnati, Minneapolis or St. Paul. <A 
police officer will be able to locate such colonies for the inquirer. 
“About:a dozen articles have now been printed under the 
~author’s signature describing and illustrating the more remark- 
able and featureful foods of all nations in daily use among the 
foreign colonies of the American cities; and there are still a few 


the fingers. The latter method of compacting tea 
is peculiarly Chinese. 

: ““Gotham’s queer polyglot gizzard—or gullet— 
is appeased, in part, by the imported sun-dried 
gizzards always on sale in Oriental stores, particu- 
larly in those of Manhattan’s little Chinese Republic. 
These are ducks’ gizzards, and they are always in 
demand at good prices. 

““Gizzards are of high protein value, and no meat 
product of Chicago can surpass them .on that score, 
weight for weight. Of the many queer animal foods 
consumed by the alien colonies of the city along 
the Hudson these gizzards are perhaps the last 
word.- They are horny, and eall for much soaking 
and boiling. 

‘“As a vegetable partner for the gizzard dish 
there is the elongated water-lily root. These are 
heavy tubers and, as sold, look for all the world 
like plump bananas growing end to end in a chain 
about a yard long. Only the Oriental stomach can 
appreciate them. 

“he Mongol food-world is a seemingly endless 
succession of curiosities; from braised canned earth- 
worms to luscious white strawberries; from bean 
macaroni to pure bean casein cheese, a most tasty, 
snappy product; from shark-fins at $5 a pound to 
birds’: nests at $25; from snow-white rice-biscuits 
to delectable rose-flower marmalade, the opening of a container of 
which will suffuse a room with the rose odor; from pure buckwheat 
noodles to blane mange pastry made from the flour milled from 
water-lily bulbs; from ripened eggs to dried oysters; from rain- 
bow-colored cake wares to—well, as a Mongol said to the writer, 
‘Our Republic is so vast—the greatest in land area of the 
_ globe—that no Chinese citizen knows other than a small part 
of its food products.’ 

“The thing that Americans in Nippon facetiously term Japanese 
mushroom fruit is none other than the sun-dried persimmon. 
They provokingly resemble, in this state, the mushroom of 


THE ELDER BROTHER OF ALL THE TAMALES 


“The Mongolian rice-tamal, shown open and closed. One of these 
steamed in its rush-leaf wrappings is enough for a meal; it contains 
A rice, pork, pinon nuts and chestnuts. 


commerce. They are of slightly figgy flavor, but less sweet, 
and too hard to be satisfactorily mouthed as they are; so they 
appear at table stewed in their own juice, and are thus quite 
delectable. ; a 
“Mo anticipate inquiries, it should be noted that any euriosity- 
seekers investigating the foods of the nations can always ob- 


~ tain them by a little trip through the alien. colonies of big -cities.. 


as 


JUST LIKE THE HARD-TACK BISCUIT OF THE ROMAN ARMIES 
A type of bread that still persists. 


hundred of these food freaks which might be rounded up, and 
many of them more grotesque than those already half-toned. 
The series, no matter to what lengths it were stretched, could 
only give an idea that the world has a queer stomach.” 


PILLS AND PELLETS UP TO DATE—The old-fashioned pellet . 
of our fathers’ and grandfathers’ day is out-of-date, according to 
Dr. Arthur D. Hirschfelder of the University of Minnesota. 
Addressing a general meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
he commended the 1923 model pill, prescribed by the up-to-date 
physician, as a much more effective weapon against disease. 
We read in Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin 
(Washington) : 


“The difference is that in the older days the doctors used to 
give a drug containing a number of active constituents so that 
one of them might act specifically to relieve the symptoms from 
which the patient was suffering. Some of these extra constit- 
uents were not only ineffective against the disease in question 
but were irritating and even harmful. The modern chemist has 
dissected these drugs, selected the active principle and made it 
up into pills which hit the target with an accuracy which might 
be compared to the relative efficiency of a rifle bullet as against 
a charge of shot. Chemists have even gone further, Dr. Hirsch- 
felder said, and have by a study of the active principles of drugs, 
built up others artificially which are even simpler and more effi- 
cient in their action. For they have shown that it is not the whole 
chemical substance which is usually effective, but a part of it, 
a group of atoms which in chemical parlance is called a radicle. 
So they dissect out the remedial radicles and put them together 
into new combinations, which before being used on man are 
tried on animals. By this method Ehzlich produced salvarsan, 
the specific for syphilis, starting with a drug known as atoxyl 
which was just as efficient but which caused blindness. The 
parts which were deleterious were dissected away, the residue 
put together in new ways and the valuable specific resulted.” 
Similarly, new substitutes for cocaine have been recently built 
up that are less toxic than the natural drug. A remedy for the 
African sleeping sickness has been invented by the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York, and still better one, “Bayer 205,’ is re- 
ported from Germany. Derivatives of quinin are now being 
investigated, Dr. Hirschfelder said, in the hope of getting a 
specific against pneumonia. One had been prepared which was 
effective in mice, but poisonous to men, he said.” , 
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GETTING AWAY FROM A FIRE IN TIME 


HE TIME-ELEMENT as affecting safety in a fire is 

dwelt upon as important by Clarence Heller, a consulting 

engineer of San Francisco, California, writing on ‘‘Some 
Fundamentals of Safeguarding Life from Fire” in The Quarterly 
of the National Fire Protection Association (Boston), His treat- 
ment of the fire-escape question was quoted in our March 38rd 
issue under the title, ‘Deadly Fire-Escapes.’’ Time is the 
essence of escaping from any burning structure, we are assured 
by Mr. Heller. All exit calculations are based on it. In any 
building the number and size of exits required are dependent 
upon the time allotted for the occupants to pass through 
them; and thus the number of occupants that the building 
can safely house is established. He continues: 


“The time assigned to empty a building is considered to start 
when the alarm is first sounded upon the discovery of fire, usually 
by some one yelling, ‘Fire!’ and ends when the last person leaves 
the building. The beginning of the time-factor being dependent 
upon the discovery of the fire and not upon the moment of igni- 
tion, is therefore contingent upon the interval between these 
two occurrences, a very variable quantity. As all exit calcula- 
tions are based upon assuming some fixt length of time to va- 
cate the premises, the start of which is entirely a matter of 
chance, the whole subject of exits is made an indefinite propo- 
sition which makes it advisable that exit computations be made 
with a liberal allowance on the side of safety. Any device which 
reduces the elapsed time between the start and detection of fires 
is a material aid to safeguarding property and life. Certain 
thermostati¢ and sprinkler alarms, and particularly those which 
automatically summon the public fire department, are very val- 
uable for this purpose. : 

“The time-factor is purely an arbitrary one based on engineer- 
ing judgment. The value to be assigned to it is dependent upon 
many conditions, among them being the height, size, and typé’ 
of construction of the building, the inflammability of its contents, 
the degree of hazard of the processes carried on within it, the 
design of its exits, and the class of its occupants—whether 
children, adults, invalids, or prisoners. 

“Three minutes is the most generally used figure to empty a 
building. It is too large for ths very hazardous occupancies, 
whereas five and even ten minutes have been suggested for well- 
planned fire-resistive buildings. In fact, buildings over twelve 
to fifteen stories in height can not be emptied in less than 
five minutes. 

“It should be possible to empty all theaters and places 
where the public assembles in large numbers in three minutes, 
not only on account of the danger from the fire itself, but because 
of the liability of panic and the resultant casualties therefrom. 

“In schools and institutional buildings of the best grade of 
construction, in which fire-drills are frequently held, the build- 
ings should be vacated in not over four minutes. Where these 
buildings are of wood or brick joisted construction with open 
stairs, they should be emptied within two minutes. Three- and 
four-story schools housing 500 to 800 pupils have been emptied 
in less than two minutes after the sounding of an electric alarm. 


“In 1917 and 1918 the Committee on Safety to Life of the 


National Fire Protection Association developed a schedule for 
the time of emptying factory buildings. The limits set were 
made dependent upon the height and construction of the build- 
ing, the enclosures or lack of enclosures of the stairs, and the 


character of the materials stored or manufactured in it. They 
ean be summarized as follows: 
Stories Seconds 

Frame and joisted construction without sprinkler 

BU SUOTE a cle p aCneaertre aM OE co Meee owe ae 2to7 42 to 142 
Frame and joisted construction with sprinkler 

BY SUGIN erated Spc! <2 tte CeO Cre aoe 2to7 41 to 246 
Mill and fire-resistive construction without sprin- 

BELO SGOT 6. ciara ae Aheushe vers ke, Seis cee aants cvelactots 2 to 12 45 to 178 
Mill and fire-resistive construction with sprinkler 

SSS UQUUN Wena Men. speach ils, 5.9 CARS cates aie mat ne Oe 2 to 12 43 to 310 


The height of a building permissible for factory purposes was 
limited by its construction and the hazard of the processes carried 
on within it. For example, buildings having open stairways were 
not permitted over five stories in height. In buildings contain- 
me the highest degree hazards open stairs were not allowed at 
all. 
“Records of the time required to empty very high buildings 
are scarce, and fatal fires in such structures are equally few in 
number, yet the possibility of their occurrence exists. During 


a fire in 1920, the thirty-story Bush Terminal Office Building 
in New York City is said to have been vacated inside of fifteen 
minutes. The number of people who were in the building at the 
time is not known. Former Chief Guerin of the New York Fire 
Department has stated that ‘Descent can be made from a twelve- 
story building in three minutes’ and that ‘between 380 and 400 
operatives can walk down a stairway in a twelve-story building 
in five minutes.’ In general it can be said that five minutes will 
be consumed in removing the occupants of twelve-story buildings, 
and more for higher structures. When structures reach twenty 
stories in height, considerable physical exertion is required to 
descend from the upper floors by means of the stairs and the rate 
of descent becomes much slower than in lower buildings. Some 
engineers have advocated fixt maximum emptying times for the 
entire population of various classes of buildings, which if adopted 
would limit the height of new buildings to a moderate num- 
ber of stories. 3 
But notwithstanding these gentlemen, high buildings will 
continue to be erected. Industry and progress can not be 
retarded. Instead of limiting the height of buildings to conform 
to certain safety restriction, necessity demands that engineering 
science provide the means to make higher structures safe in case 
of fire. That present mefhods of construction when properly 
applied afford ample safety even in very high structures, the 
writer is convinced, and that the long emptying time which is 
unavoidable in such buildings is justified when the vertical spread 
of smoke and fire is prevented, zones of safety are created, and 


’ the degree of hazard of the tenancy is properly restricted.” 


THE CARS THE PEOPLE WANT—Good appearance and com- 
fort are preferred by trolley patrons to excellence of mechanicai 
equipment, we are told by an editorial writer in The Electric 
Railway Journal (New York). We read: 


“Recently in a suburban community the people were not 
satisfied with their trolley service. Their chief objections were 
that the cars were dirty in appearance, inside and out, and that 
they were cold in winter, that the buzzer signal systems were 
too often out of order, and that the windows frequently stuck ~ 
and could be neither opened nor closed. A committee was 
formed to wait upon the trolley company and present these 
complaints. ° 

After receiving a polite greeting from an executive of the 
railway, the committee was led outside to where the cars were 
stored, ard conducted down into the pits. It was explained 
to them that the trucks were of the latest pattern, and that the 
motors were new and powerful—in short, that the equipment 
was really of the best. The specific faults of which the people 
complained, the railway dismissed airily with the remark that 
they were all superficial. The committee was silenced but not 
convineed. 

In truth they were not particularly ‘interested in trucks 
and motors and gears, But they were very much interested 
in nice-looking, clean, warm cars, with buzzers. that worked 
and windows that could be opened and closed. The trolley 
company, instead of trying to give the people what they wanted, 
tried to make them satisfied with what they had. Such a policy ~ 
is usually a mistake, for the public can not be made to look at 
the question from the railway man’s point of view. While it 
must be admitted that the upkeep of the running’ gear is more 
important than the upkeep of the car body, nevertheless appear- 
ance counts with the passenger. It is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the times to see again bright new paint on many ears 


~everywhere, to discover heaters and buzzers in good order, and 


to find clean windows that slide easily.” 


=A 


AN UP-TO-DATE STATION—The Chicago Union Station, 
now under construction, will include a jail, a chapel and a morgue, 
says The Railway Age (New York). It continues: 


“The jail will consist of two cells, each completely equipped, — 
capable of accommodating several prisoners, and will be built in 
the basement. A reception-room, heavily barred, will give ac- 
cess to the cells. The jail will be used for holding prisoners - 
passing through Chicago and will eliminate the necessity of an 
officer being handcuffed to the prisoner while waiting for trains. 
When the jail is completed, an officer will be able to receive the 
cell keys from the custodian, lock the prisoners in the cell and 
be free until train-time. The chapel will be completely furnished 
and equipped for funeral services.” 
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MEETING CONRAD AT THE SHIP 


ONRAD TREMBLED WITH FRIGHT when he con- 
fronted the reporters on the deck of the incoming ship 

~ bringing him to our shores, he will faint with repletion 
when he reads (if he does) all that is said about him in the daily 
press. Not since the return of Henry James in 1906 or so, after 
his expatriation for twenty-five—years, has a literary visitor 
created the interest 
shown in Conrad. Yet 
Conrad is not a best 
seller; is, in fact, an 
avowed disciple of the 
above-mentioned Amer- 
ican writer whom Amer- 
icans are shy of reading 
and approving. Weare 
told by Burton Rascoe 
of the New York Tribune 
that. the band of news- 
paper freebooters were 
headed by Christopher 
Morley of the New York | 
Evening Post, who had 
been appointed their 
leader and spokesman 


earlier literary corres- 
pondence with the Po- 
lish-English writer, who 
left seafaring to write 
fiction. Since doing so, 
Conrad has taken a place 
among the discriminat- 


countrymen that admits 
no one but Thomas 
Hardy among the living - 
by his side. Mr. Rascoe 
fulfils his responsibility 
to his paper by loading 
his column with quota- 
tions from  Conrad’s Photo by Ewing Galloway 


largely through movements of his lips and he has the traces of a 
foreign accent, with a tendency to put the stress on the last 
syllable, as in emphasizing ‘plate’ in ‘contemplate.’ 

f He has the appearance of a man of the most delicate sensi- 
bilities—shy, sensitive, modest, even humble and apprehensive 
in the presence of strangers. And that is what he is. He was 
visibly frightened by the approach of his interviewers; his 
hands and lips trembled 
and his mouth expanded 
in a nervous smile.” 


Somebody seems to 
have been able to quiet 
his fears, perhaps Mr. 
Morely, for Mr. Rascoe 
gives us a running auto- 
biographical sketch as 
the subject thereof let it 
tall, giving an engaging 
picture: 


““T had a touch of 
Iumbago and an attack 
of gout in my left hand; 
I didn’t get up in the 
bridge as much as I 
should have liked... . 
This is the largest ship I 
was ever on (the displace- 
ment of the Tuscania is 
16,892 tons). . . . I left 
the sea in 794. Ships 
have changed since then. 
All life has changed. 
Captain Bone was kind 
enough to show me all 
the new contraptions 
which ships did not have 
when I was at sea. . . - 

“Ves, I still hold my 
master’s ticket; it’s in 
thefamily archives. Cap- 
tain Bone insisted that 
his men address me by 
my title. At first I 
didn’t know whom. they 
meant when the officers 
said ‘Do this or that for 
the Captain.’ It pleased 


books instead of pro- “HE STANDS AS A SEAMAN ... STANCH AND READY” me very much. A prett y 

Conrad, before he met the re orters on the brid: f the T i i i complim ent =e Yes 
v : # : getting ‘ Ww ] Tes ¥ P : u 
nouncements drawn from ‘a e1or ‘Dp ge of the Tuscania ge ting his first 


his lips, for Mr. Conrad’s 


disquietude made the 
would-be questioner dumb, but he employs his silent moments 
to make a detailed sketch of the visitor’s appearance: 


“THe was attired in a stiff-bosomed shirt and a high collar 
without wings, dark four-in-hand tie, a suit of brown cheviot, 
brown woolen hose, low, black shoes with square toes, black 
overcoat and a derby. He is five feet eight inches in height; 
he has a gray mustache and a closely cropped white beard, 
trimmed to a point; his hair and eyebrows are coal-black, except 


for a sprinkling of gray above slightly satyric ears; his eyes are 
brown, almost to a beady black, and they look out from lids per- 


petually narrowed, from the corners of which radiate innumer- 


able lines; the red tracings of veins show faintly upon his weather- 


‘beaten face; bis forehead is rather low and receding; his head 


igs broad above the temples and shaped like an interrogation 


point in the back. He wears a monocle. He enunciates words 


glimpse of America, between Captain Bone and Muirhead Bone, the famous etcher. 


a great man. It 1s part 

of England’s traditional 
luck to have had Page in London during the war. He was 
killed by the war just as much as if he had had a bullet in his 
heart. 

“America has always been good to me; magazines have 
serialized my stories from the very first... - Americans have an 
enviable enthusiasm. Enthusiasm makes life interesting... - 
No, I’m not much up on modern American literature. You see, 
I don’t read much fiction and my mind is not critical. I couldn't 


‘say much about writers, because I haven’t got any general eul-- 


ture. Twenty years at sea when one is a youth do not fit one 
with a critical type of mind. I’m nota literary man. 

“Henry James, who used to come to see me, told me about 
John Burroughs, the fellow who was always chasing nightin- 
gales. ... I read Poe in French translations. Whitman, yes, but 
I can’t say about Whitmazt, for I haven't a critical mind. You 
see, I have had three lives: until seventeen a boy in Poland, 
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DO YOU RECOGNIZE 


“ROMEO AND JULIET’? 


Verona, as imagined by the Kamerny Players, must have been something of an earthquake town, or was it just the city turned upside down by 


the Montagues and Capulets? 


twenty years at sea and the remainder as a writer. I thought 
of drifting back to sea, even after I was married; but after ‘The 
Nigger of the Narcissus,’ ] made up my mind it was the end of 
my sea life.” 


No one could be less pretentious. To the reportorial stock 
questions he replied: ‘“‘I am a creative artist; not a man of 
wisdom.”’ One of the band who is manifestly no reader of Conrad 
was led astray by his bundle of stock questions, as seen in the 
New York Times. When Mr. Conrad said that his liking for his 
various books depended on the day, the reporter wrote: 


“In answer to a question, Mr. Conrad said that of his books 
the one he likes best is ‘It Depends on the Day.’ He said that 
to him his books were like children in a family—‘you like one 
better than the others some days, but love them all.’”’ 


The Tribune finds matter for an impressive editorial in the terse 
disclaimer of the modest writer, and also in the picture of him 
caught by the photographer: 


‘‘Joseph Conrad may not be wise as the philosopher is wise, as 
a theorist exuding explanations, causes and vast generalities. 
So much of his engaging denial, uttered during his first appear- 
ance against our sky-line, may be admitted. But he has a better 
sort of wisdom. He has lived life at sea, where existence is serious, 
often desperate. He has gone to the heart of things with a level 
look, neither wrapt up in reflection nor gaily chattering. The 
essential loyalties, the basic impulses to action, the underlying 
deeps of thought and emotion, he has not only witnessed but 
intimately lived. 

‘These are subtle things, in fact, of an exquisite delicacy often, 
however grimy their envelop. Writing as a man of action, he 
has shown them in action, and to read his volumes is to witness 
significant deeds from. a chosen view-point, with a great man at 
one’s elbow to plot the curve of events and single out controlling 
decisions. That view-point is suggested by the very attitude of 
Conrad as he was photographed on the Tuscania's bridge. He 
stands as a seaman, feet apart, stanch and ready. Life comes 
over the horizon a thing to be faced and lived. A whole philosophy 
- was in his casual remark: ‘Writing is still a grind for me.’ The 
soft-minded folk who like to think of life as an opening flower, a 
gift of the gods to be had for the plucking, have no place on board 
ship or in the scheme of Joseph Conrad. Character, that holds 
a man together and makes possible steady effort against odds 
toward an end, and without which nothing worth while was ever 
done, is as necessary to man as a keél to a ship. 

““By one of those graceful courtesies of the sea, the crew of the 


Would we rush to this for a hundred nights? 


Tuscania addrest him as captain. A simple and perfect tribute, 
in fact, which a plenty of his readers will be glad to echo and have 
long felt in their hearts.” 


Enlarging upon the line uttered about himself is the passage 
from James Huneker quoted by The Eening Post: 


“‘Tmagine a Polish sailor who read Flaubert and the English 
Bible, who bared his head under equatorial large few stars and 
related his adventures in rhythmic, colored prose; imagine a man. 
from a land-locked country, who ‘midway in his mortal life’ 
began writing for the first time and in an alien tongue, and, added 
to an almost abnormal power of description, possest the art of 
laying bare the human soul, not after the meticulous manner of 
the modern Paul Prys, but following the larger method of Flau- 
bert, who believed that action should translate character— 
imagine these paradoxes and you have partly imagined Joseph 
Conrad, who has so finely said that ‘imagination, and not in- 
vention, is the supreme master of art as of life.’”’ 


Again in his line, ‘‘] am a creative artist; not a man of wisdom,’” 
Conrad seems to have struck a note that at once will ingratiate 
him with this nation as his host. It furnishes, at least, a text for 
the New York Herald: 


“The distinction deserves to be carefully noted. Wisdom 
implies breadth. The wise judge must weigh this consideration 
against that, look on both sides of every question, and search 
out all the possible implications of every theme. He who aspires 
to Wisdom’s réle must be thoughtful and unemotional, looking 
calmly upon man and his world. 

“On the contrary, the creative artist need know nothing be- 
yond his art. It is not even required of him to be able to. explain 
how he gets his effects. 
upon a performance possible only because of emotional intensity. 
His duty is done when he finishes the job and says to the world, 
‘Take it or leave it.’ No artist need be wise in order to be great. 

‘However, neither the world nor all artists act upon this truth 
as flatly as does our present visitor. Eminence in one line is too 
often interpreted as meaning eminence in all things. We are 
forever asking poets for their opinions upon politics and novelists 
for their opinions on science, with just as much unction as if their 


opinions were worth having. And advice on the righting of 


world wrongs by minor authors from the lecture platform, the 
explanation of the universe by gentlemen who fear nothing so” 
much as silence, has become an international custom. 

“Hereafter let us think of Conrad’s modesty when Kipling talks 
on international politics and Chesterton discusses evolution.” 


He is spared the duty of rationalizing 


wee 
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SPEEDING UP THE DULL NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Sarah Bernhardt herself could put ‘‘pep’’ enough into ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,”’ the play here presented, to satisfy our fathers, but the Moscow 
Kamerny Theater set the scenery to the task of supplying thrills. 


A “BOLSHEVIK” THEATER HEADING 
OUR WAY 


and we shall, when it arrives, be obliged to revise all our 
notions of Russian character, now so comfortably settled, 
by watching the Moscow Art Players. This second group, now 
pausing in Paris on their western hegira, is called the ‘‘Kamerny 
Theater,’”’ and also hails from Moscow. It is a recent enterprise, 
barely five years old, and expresses the modern spirit, as the 
Art Players exhibit the pre-Revolutionary Russia. Perhaps it is 
not to be taken with the highest seriousness, since Mr. Arthur 
Ruhl tells us in The New Republic that this theater was “‘a great 
haunt of the Moscow ‘flapper.’’’ Anyway, it was more tolerated 
by the Soviet Government than were the Art Players who be- 
longed ‘only in the Pantheon.’’ So the Moscow Izvestia once 
said. ‘‘What would you say of a man who would all at once begin 
singing a funeral march at a wedding feast?” asks the writer in 
this journal referring to ““Tchehov’s gloomy dejectedness, his 
intelligentsia low-spiritedness, as well as Ostrovsky’s bourgeois 
commonplaces.” ‘‘Day after day,’’ complains the writer, 
‘“‘these wrangles of art poison the good sense and spirit of the 
proletarian and half-proletarian masses, and especially those of 
the youth.” So the Moscow Art must have found it better to 
‘travel. We cull from Mr. Ruhl’s article in order to give some 
idea of the kind of entertainment to be offered us in the future. 
We shall find, perhaps, that some of our own producers have 
been beforehand in the kind of thing, and are about ready to 
discard it. We read: 


A nde RUSSIAN THEATER is heading our way,, 


‘““These new stage theories are a story in themselves, too long 
to go into here, but briefly they have a relation to the old theater 
similar to that which cubism and the more extreme sorts of 
~expressionism have to the older styles of painting. The tendency 
is to get away from any imitation of life as most of us understand 
it and to combine lights, design and words into something which 
the spectator swallows whole, so to speak, as the untutored ear 
‘takes in music. The ultimate goal, I presume, would be to do 
away with words altogether. — 

“The Kamerny Theater in Moscow makes a sort of com- 
promise between the old style and the new out-and-outers: 
anybody can understand their performances, but the scenery 
-is more or less cubistic, the motions of the actors curiously 


angular and statuesque, after the manner of an Egyptian frieze. 
It is heterodox here to be ‘real’; everything must be a bit 
angular, queer and palpably ‘play.’ The young actors of the 
Kamerny are very clever at this sort of thing (itis a great haunt 
of the Moscow ‘flapper’), and some of their effects are interesting 
and eloquent. But they do not, to my notion, touch the mind 
or heart. Only the eye. And the eye wearies of these bizarreries, 
after a time. 

‘In plays, the revolution has produced little or nothing of 
importance. It could scarcely be otherwise. Art is largely 
emotion recalled and reproduced in tranquillity, and the mere 
fight for existence and the hullabaloo of new ideas have heen so 
intense that people stood about as much chance of writing any- _ 
thing of value as they would while shooting down a toboggan 
slide or tumbling in a heavy surf. 

‘‘Lunacharsky has written several revolutionary plays—one 
called ‘Cromwell,’ for instance—but nothing that the Russians 
have done in this field has the bite and reality of the speeches 
and editorials which go on day after day. The fighters still hold 
the stage.’’ 


Apparently, then, we shall be introduced to old friends in a 
new guise, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ Racine’s ‘‘Phédre,” Wilde’s 
“Salome” and Seribe’s “‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” that Sarah 
Bernhardt opened her first American season with. Another 
report of the Kamerny Theater is given by Mr. Huntly Carter 
in the London Outlook, where we read: 


““T have had the good luck to see this Kamerny Theater at 
work in Moscow, where I became acquainted with its people 
and its methods. The last time. was in the autumn of 1922, 
when I saw the pieces played which are now being played in 
Paris. I have never set eyes on better or more conscientious 
achievement. The conception and organization of the Theater 
belong to M. Alexander Tairov. Those who want may look to 
M. Tairov for a complete explanation of the aims and methods 
of his theater. They will find it in his ‘Notes of a Stage-manager’ 
(Zapiski Rejissera), an illuminating book, which he has written 
in simple Russian. Herein he accounts for much that might 
appear unaccountable in his productions. Indeed, much has 
appeared unaccountable to certain Paris dramatic critics who 
know what the Casino fig-leaf revues mean, but go crazy when | 
they tumble across a brilliant abstraction like, say, ‘Giroflé- 
Girofla.’ Maybe they have an excuse for their bewilderment. 
The piece is a French operetta which was written under one set 
of circumstances and has been adapted to another and entirely 
different set. It is objected that the spirit of the work has been 
changed. Perhaps it has. 

“T do not wish to enter here upon a discussion of the theory, 
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of the representation of classics on the modern stage. I have 
written a chapter on the subject in my ‘Theater of Max Rein- 
hardt.’ The view therein exprest is that the great tragic plays, 
for instance, sprang from the need of the moment. The ‘Oedipus’ 
had its origin in one set of circumstances. ‘King Lear’ had an- 
other origin. Each had its own dramatic basis. The structure, 
emotion. representation, and interpretation of these plays vary 
according to race, temperament, and epoch. If, then, the Greek 
drama was produced by a peculiar set of cireumstances, it follows 
that it can not stir any one who is not intimate with these cir- 
cumstances, that is, produced by the same set of cireumstances, 
or who possesses the same spirit that produced it. The failure 
to understand this truth results as a rule in the reproduction of 
classics not as originally conceived and produced, but as up-to- 
date burlesques. . 

“This objection occurred to me when watching the very 
excellent play productions of the Kamerny Theater. Perhaps 
it applied more to some productions than to others. JI could not, 
for instance, agree that the original form and content of Racine’s 
‘Phédre’ called for the assistance of an architect (gifted, it is 
true) to express them in the mathematical formula followed in 
the advanced theater to-day. The use of platforms at different 
levels and angles, of masses of monumental architecture dynamic 
in character, and of costumes to match, doubtless served the 
producer’s purpose of bringing out the eternal spirit of the play 
as he conceived it. But to me the question was, did Racine 


conceive his tragedy to be treated like this? If not, how much | 


was there of Racine and how much of Tairov? . 

“A similar objection applied to the cubist treatment of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’ The delightful sketch-like scenery and costumes 
designed by Exter did not harmonize with. the full-bodied 
characters. Perhaps the scenery did suggest something of the 
eternal mysticism of Shakespeare’s love spirit, but the characters 
were a great deal more than suggestions. Romeo and Juliet were 
piping-hot lovers.” 


Whether the Kamerny get here or not remains to be seen, for 
Mr. Carter in his article definitely labels them ‘‘ Bolshevik 
propaganda,’’ and gives final generalization: 


“The work of the Moscow Kamerny has been carried on for 
four years under the most difficult conditions. Consider the 
state of Russia, and remember it is no easy matter even at the 
best of times to apply a new theory of the theater, the play and 
acting, and to find appropriate surroundings and adequate 
financial support. Amid shattering political events, M. Tairov 
has made a break with the petrified theories of the old-world 
theater. He has started afresh with reforms demanding that 
only the absolute essence of a play shall be exprest, that all on 
the stage must conform to the new principle of construction, 
that acting must be freed from improvisation, and that outer 
principles must conform to inner ones. Luck has favored him. 
After a struggle beginning in 1913 he found his footing and the 
necessary financial support. He opened the Kamerny Theater 
in 1914, and has ever since applied his theory of constructive 
acting. To him the actor comes first. He refuses to have any 
’ truck with the opinion exprest by Madame Duse that the theater 
must be destroyed and the actors thrown on the scrap-heap, 
or of her disciple Mr. Gordon Craig, who has seen in this outburst 
a demand for a super-marionotte. He rejects the voluntaryism 
of M. Kergentseff and the Worker’s Theater in Russia. More- 
over, he believes that the actor must be a super-actor. He must 
be trained till the mental center controls the physical movements, 
and brain and body act as one. This is the work of one of the 
academic theaters which the Soviet Government are subsidizing, 
and which they now send forth like a sample of grapes from the 
latest Land of Promise.” 


TOO MANY OPINIONS—Our reportorial habit may perhaps 
receive a check if some of the ponderings over Conrad’s arrival 
among us are taken to heart. The New York World, for in- 
instance, moralizes in this wise over his frank avowal that he 
“hasn’t a critical mind’’: 


“The relief afforded by such a statement is some measure of 
the density of the critical atmosphere in this city. Mr, Conrad 
will look almost in vain for fellow-spirits among the writer folk 
who will bump elbows with him, or avoid bumping them, at 
dinner, lunch and tea. In so far as New York is literate at all 
it is critical, opinion-mad and estimate-ridden. Its erities are 
its Literary heroes, and they maintain themselves in popular 
favor by comment on a thin stream of creative work, or, when 
that fails by comment on each other’s comment. The popular 


reading-matter among educated Americans is nearly always 
critical analysis of literature or life, seldom contemporary litera- 
ture itself, 

“This may explain to a certain extent why Joseph Conrad has 
written more powerful novels since he first put pen to paper than 
the United States has produced as a whole over the same period. 
Our talented folk keep up to the minute; they know the proper 
thing to think and say concerning each newcomer or latest fad 
on the literary circuit, and they wear themselves out following 


the styles.” 


NEGLECTED BY THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


NE SECTION OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
() gives great solace and comfort to a woman columnist of 
the New York Evening World. She is Marguerite Mooers 
Marshall, and her interest is caught by the report from Yale of 
the list of favorite novels, favorite poems, favorite authors and 
favorite characters in fiction of the Senior class. It is a yearly 
poll, and may in some cases be an outlet for boredom. Miss 
Marshall is not taken wholly unawares: 


“We do not, of course, take these recorded preferences with 
the seriousness of Judge Ford and his friends, who nearly shed 
tears over the popularity of ‘Jurgen’ at the polls of one New 
York college. When Yale ’23 admits that its favorite poem is — 
‘Crossing the Bar,’ we know that a sophomoric passion for pun- 
ning, rather than for Tennyson, is indicated. . 

‘‘Nevertheless, it does seem possible to draw one general con- 
clusion from the Yale poll: the younger generation is not reading 
the ‘younger generation!’ We read Edna St. Vincent Millay, ~ 
Sinclair Lewis, Floyd Dell, Scott Fitzgerald, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, John Dos Passos. Yale Seniors prefer to string along 
with Dickens, Dumas, Stevenson, Thackeray and Mark Twain. 
Hardly anybody now alive meets with their approval. And they 
don’t read women writers at all! 

“‘Diekens gets forty-five votes as the favorite prose author of the 
class; Stevenson comes next with thirty-nine; Dumas is third, 
with twenty votes; Mark Twain has one less; Victor Hugo, 
Thackeray and Carlyle have twelve apiece; Shaw and Wells and: 
Emerson four apiece, and the tail-enders include Tarkington, 
Fitzgerald, Kyne and Zane Grey. ' 

“The class’s favorite character in fiction is D’ Artagnan; second — 
favorite, Sidney Carton; third, Jean Valjean, and that nervous, 
sensitive, strained, superhumanly innocent and unselfish hero of 
“If Winter Comes,’ Mark Sabre, gets one more vote than Jurgen. 

“‘Of all modern authors, A. S. M. Hutchinson comes off best. 
His best seller, that same ‘If Winter Comes,’ is the class’s fourth _ 
favorite novel; the first is ‘Tale of Two Cities; the second, ‘Three 
Musketeers’; the third, ‘Les Miserables.’ The favorite poets are — 
Tennyson and Browning, with Kipling a strong third and his 
‘If’* the second favorite poem. Neither Rupert Brooke nor 
A. E> Housman is mentioned in the poll. 

“Tf this be a real cross-section of the reading of the younger 
generation, we can’t see why Judge Ford and his friends are trying 
to pass the Cotillo-Jesse Censorship bill ‘to protect the young!’ 
Not even the Judge’s literary tastes could be more sound than 
these recorded by the majority of Yale Seniors. No doubt their fa-_ 
vorites are ‘the people,’but wisdom did NOT die with them, and we _ 
hope the Yale mind is not hermetically sealed against new beauty, — 
new ideas—everything, except the traditionally good and great.” , 


Miss Marshall’s comment draws the attention of The World 3 
“Conning Tower” columnist who comments whether with or — 
without guile in this phrase: .- =. E 
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‘Neither Rupert Brooke nor A. E. Housman is mentioned in — 
the poll,’ Miss Marshall continues. We should like to bet that the _ 
majority of most senior classes might know vaguely that Rupert — 
Brooke wrote something about a rendezvous with Death; and — 
couldn’t tell you, if the varsity letter were at stake, who A. E. _ 
Housman is.” ; 


The next day F. P. A.’s telephone rang frequently, and he 
hastens to convince all readers and ringers that his “know” 
was a joke: is 


: “Answering a few telegrams and many telephone ealls regard- 
ing yesterday’s statement that most seniors knew vaguely that — 
Rupert Brooke wrote something about a rendezvous with Death, — 
that is just what we meant. Most persons, in and out of college, 
still confuse Rupert Brooke with Alan Seeger.” 4 < e 


ee 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


A NEW PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


the chief objective of the conservative branch of the 

Protestant Church, while ‘‘ progressive’? Protestantism is 
said to embrace a larger program in trying to establish a state 
of blessedness here on earth. This is evidenced in its assumption 
that religion, to be effective, must be exercised no less in the 
economic and industrial relations than in the personal. Hasty 
eritics denominate this attitude as radicalism of the reddest hue, 
but a churchman who is also a publicist assures us that the great 
body of clergy are untouched by the communistic fever. In fact, 
Protestantism at large is moving 
to its appointed place in sharing 
the world’s responsibilities. The 
outstanding characteristic of 
Protestantism during the last dec- 
ade, writes Dr. Shailer Mathews 
in an article on ‘“‘Ten Years of 
American Protestantism” in The 
North American Review, is “its 
new efficiency, due to a better 
adaptation to our modern world.” 
Dr. Mathews, who is dean of 
the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and a well- 
known writer on religious sub- 
jects, says that probably there 
never was a period of the same length in which Protestant 
churches ‘‘made more advance both in their inner spirit and their 
administration.”” Waste in competition, he points out, has been 
considerably reduced by efficient cooperation, as is witnessed in 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ‘in America, the move- 
ment being forwarded by the Episcopal Church for a World 
Conference on Faith and Order, and in the church federations of 
various cities and States and among the Boards of Home and 
Foreign Missions of the leading denominations. Yet another 
cooperative effort was the ill-fated Interchurch World Move- 
ment, which ‘“‘ran upon financial rocks and disappeared, with 
the exception of one or two costes vod which were enabled to 
continue as investigating agencies.” 
, Paradoxical as it may seem, says Dr. Mathews, along with this 
development of denominational cooperation has appeared a new 
‘sense of denominational significance. The more democratic or 
“atomistic”? denominations, as he calls them, like the Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Disciples, have tended toward a more 
centralized organization, which, while without authority, have 
considerable power, while those denominations already possest 
of a centralized authority have tended toward the extension of 
privileges to laymen and women. The student of history, we are 
told, will look with interest at the future development of the 
organizations of the denominational democracies, ‘‘for it will be 
remarkable if these new institutions possest of power without 
authority do not unconsciously drift into exercising authority.” 
‘Recalling the unsuccessful attempt to induce the last national 
convention of the Northern Baptists to recommend a Confession 
to the independent churches, Dr. Mathews says that ‘‘the like- 
lihood of a more intense denominational solidification seems less 
than that of a regrouping of elements of denominationalism in 
conservatives devoted to a confessional orthodoxy, and progres- 
sives attempting to infiltrate society with the spirit and teaching 


of Jesus.” 


Gites INDIVIDUAL SOULS from hell is said still to be 


NortuFIELp, VT. ~ 
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IN A LABORATORY 


By Artuur WaALLAcE Pracu 


UT even as he joked of miracles, 
The childish faith of men in ancient tales, 
And spoke of law that knows no magic spells 
And, seeking for man’s God, forever fails, 


I saw beyond him, in an upturned glass, 
A miracle that hints still greater things, 
For what had been a worm, doomed to the grass, 
Spread to the sun the glory of its wings! 
—The Christian Advocate (New York). 


During the last decade a new emphasis, we are told, has been 
laid upon religious education, which has led to the adoption of 
graded curricula for the Sunday-school, better study material, 
and better training for ministers and Sunday-school teachers for 
teaching religion. Included in the list of courses offered in the 
theological seminaries of the ‘‘modern type’’ are recreation and 
play, observation of economie¢ and religious and social institu- 
tions, study of the curriculum, investigation of the psychological 
reactions of children, the application of case methods to church 
study, and the social survey. It may be added, he says, that 
“the denominations are recogniz- 
ing the new ministry by increase 
of salaries and pensions for their 
clergy as well as the erection of 
churches and parish houses, well 
equipped for educational and 
community activities.’ 

But this new interest in religious 
education, we are reminded, is by 
no means uniform. ‘‘EKach de- 
nomination has its conservative 
wing, largely composed of the 
elder generation and those un- 
touched by modern thought. 
Aggressively opposed to the new 
tendencies are conservative Bible 
Institutes, unwilling to adopt any other than the inherited 
theological point of view.’’ These institutions ‘‘are attended 
by large numbers of men and women, most of them with only 
imperfect education, who are given instruction in a literalistic 
interpretation of the Bible, which is held to be verbally in- 
spired, and who are inspired with a hostility to evolution. 
The effect of such education is widely to. be seen in those 
who undertake to combat the progress which marks the 
more highly educated and more effective religious leader- 
ship.” 

Closely allied to this ditterenes of opinion as to religious 
education is that regarding the social significance of Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘From the point of view of the conservative wing of 
Protestantism the Chureh has no share in social reconstruction, 
but should limit itself to ministration to the individual, saving 
him from a future punishment in hell.” 

In spite of all opposition, however, ‘‘there is a rising tide 
of interest in social matters among Protestant churches.” 
Literature put out on the subject “represents all shades of eco- 
nomic belief, but is at one in the conviction that religion must be 
concerned with social forces as well as with the individual.” 
Tn this connection Dr. Mathews notes that persons who believe in 
labor unions, collective bargaining, shorter labor hours and some 
sort of self-determination on the part of employees have been 
branded as Bolshevists, and says that such charges are ** sophor- 
morie.” ‘‘Sofar from the clergy being touched with communism, 
there are not even many profest Socialists among them.” On 
the other hand, ‘‘nothing is more common than to have radicals, 
both serious and amateur, allege that the Church is the creature 
of capitalism and that Protestant ministers are cowardly 
servants of their masters.” The writer wishes that such critics 
knew the ministers as well as he does. ‘‘They might possibly 
find some basis for their charges in certain ultra-conser- 
vative religious bodies, but they would find an increasing 
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number of ministers who are fair and earnest preachers of 
a social gospel.” : 

Turning to the part the Protestant churches have played in 
reforms, notably in Prohibition, Dr. Mathews says that while 
politicians ‘‘may sneer at ministers, they do not sneer at the ac- 
tion of the ministers’ meetings.” It is notable that “‘in 
more than one State the clergy have been definitely influential 
in bringing about reforms in various departments of a city 
government.” 

Some interesting conclusions on the theological controversy 
between those known as the Fundamentalists and those known 
as the Modénsists are set forth. The fact, says Dr. Mathews, 
that the leaders in the Fundamentalist movement ‘‘are in the 
main elderly men, or those who have not had a thorough educa- 
tion along modern lines, suggests 
very properly that the issue 
raised is something more than 
theological. Strictly speaking, the 
so-called Modernist movement is 
not theological. It is seeking to 
lift Christianity out from the 
dogmatic into the moral and 
religious atmosphere of Christ’s 
teaching.” 


‘‘Widely considered, therefore, 
the threatened schism in Prot- 
estantism is a struggle between 
two social minds. Theological. 
differences are only aspects of 
deeper differences. The Modernist, 
tho not denying the worth of the 
inherited formulas and insisting 
on the permanent values they 
exprest in the thought forms of 
their own day, wishes to treat 
religion from the point of view 
of moral and religious life in 
its widest aspects. The Funda- 
mentalist wishes to consider re- 
ligion from the point of view 
of theology, and plans to pre- 
vent by law or other means 
the teaching of what he be- 
lieves is opposed to the Bible. What is important to one 
is all but negligible to the other. They do not really belong 
to the same epoch. Fundamentalism is seventeenth-century 
eonfessionalism redivivus. Modernism is a non-theological sci- 
entific application of the teaching and life of Jesus to twentieth- 
century affairs. As the Renaissance led to the Reformation, so 
science is leading to Modernism. It is the extent and vigor of the 
new religious thinking and action born of historical and literary 
criticism, the study of sociology, economics, psychology and, per- 
haps, most of all, of geology and biology, that has aroused the 
apprehension of those church members who have not shared in 
the new world-view. As in the sixteenth century Christendom 
divided into those who held to the existing church with its cultus 
and dogmas and those who abandoned ecclesiastical regularity 
for the sake of a new statement of Christian theology and new 
organization, so to-day what amounts to a new Reformation is in 
progress. 

“Prophecy is always risky, but in the light of similar situations 
in the past it is not impossible that the movements may tend 
toward a new grouping of Protestant life. In such case, the older 
type of confessional Christianity will not disappear immediately, 
but it will be increasingly ineffective because of its maladjust- 
ment to the actual situation in which humanity is. The Modern- 
ist movement can hardly fail to proceed. But what will be the 
outcome of the new Reformation? Will the denominational struc- 
ture be broken up? Will there be two organized parties in Protes- 
tantism, Modernist churches on the one side and the survivals of 
Confessional churches on the other? Will the Christian interests, 
no longer seeking theological uniformity, express themselves in- 
creasingly in non-ecclesiastical organizations? 

“These are questions raised by the tendencies of the last ten 
years in Protestantism. The next ten years will show what their 
answer will be. My judgment is that it will contain elements 
suggested by each question.” 


The obverse 


A PREMIUM ON PUBLIC VIRTUE 


side of the Roosevelt medal to be awarded 
annually for distinguished service in three fields. 
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MEDALS FOR ROOSEVELTIAN QUALITIES 


OMETHING NEW IN MEMORIALS, something more 
inspiring than a statue or a monument, something that 


will ‘get action” and really keep alive the spirit of the — 


man, is offered in the announcement of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association that it will award annually three medals for dis- 
tinguished service in those fields of activity that were closest to 
Theodore Roosevelt’s own heart, and the idea meets with im- 
mediate approval from all parts of the country. Unhappily, 
says the San Antonio Express, the Rooseveltian characteristics 
to-day ‘‘are not so plentiful that they should go unrecognized 
and unrewarded.” And certainly ‘‘nothing would have pleased 
Colonel Roosevelt more than to have seen recognized in his name 


individual deeds or records mani- . 


festing fearless, unyielding devo- 
tion to duty in the face of danger, 
or difficulties; unselfish service to 
country, incorruptible adherence 
to the right, and clean, upstand- 
ing Americanism.” The Daily 
Missoulian, Missoula, Montana, 
the-State where Roosevelt spent 
much of his life as a plainsman, 
believes the awards will attract 


prizes. 
cowardice and indifference to the 
ideals of the founders of our 
Republic,” says this Montana 
paper, ‘‘nothing should be left 


and otherwise, devotion to the 


and useful life.”’ 


one-half inches in diameter and — 


even more popular interest in the — 
United States than the Nobel 
“In this age of political ~ 


undone to encourage, by example — . 


things for which Theodore Roose- — 
velt stood at all stages of hisgreat — 


The medals will be three and ; 


will bear on one side a profile 


of Roosevelt and, on the other, 
inscription: ‘“‘IF I MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AND PEACE, ICHOOSE RIGHTEOUSNESS.” The designer of the — 
medal is James Earle Fraser, whose statue of Alexander — 
Hamilton for the Treasury Department in Washington is 
shortly to be unveiled and whose bust of Roosevelt in the 
Capitol just outside the Senate Chamber is well known. The 
awards will be made every year for the greatest service to the — 
American people in three of the following seven fields, announces 
William Loeb, Jr., former secretary to President Roosevelt, and 
now an Officer of the Roosevelt Memorial Association: 

(1) Administration of public office. 

(2) Development of public and international law. 

(3) Promotion of industrial peace. 


(4) Conservation of natural resources. 
(5) Promotion of the welfare of women and children. 


(6) The study Of natural history and the promotion of outdoor 2 


life. 
(7) Development i in the American character of aes qualities 


of courage, foresight, initiative and patriotism poe. with, 
Roosevelt’ Ss name. 


The list is not necessarily final, Mr. Look! announces eee 
“Tt is, as the lawyers say, subject to advice of couneelg 
‘he 


the press. 
the counsel in this case being the great American public. T 
trustees hope that the admirers of Mr. Roosevelt throughout the 
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country will feel impelled to make suggestions and that Ce 


editors of newspapers will interpret to the trustees what they 


believe is the judgment of Mr. Roosevelt’s fellow citizens, first 


in regard to the domains in which the medals should be awarded ; a 
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means work, thrift and vision.” 
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and, second, in regard to the men and women who should receive 
the honors this year.” It is probable, we are told, that the first 
awards will be made in June. 

“Medals are searcely necessary,” remarks the Worcester 
Telegram, “to keep alive in this generation regard and admira- 
tion for the memory of Roosevelt. But medals annually 
awarded may do much to quicken the realization of the eer 
lasting value of the fundamental truths for which he strove so 
mightily, what in time his countrymen were likely to forget.” 
In the opinion of the Fargo (N. D.) Forwm, ‘‘ America needs more 
of the Roosevelt spirit now and it is well to begin the work of 
weaving into history the story of this great American for the 
guidance of Americans of the future.” It is generally agreed 
that it is an excellent list of fields in which awards for public 
service are to be made. There = 
may be other fields in which a 
manor a woman may demonstrate 
the qualities of- good citizenship, 
says the Memphis Press. ‘‘The 
average person finds it a lifetime 
job to achieve success in but 
one field. Roosevelt excelled in 
all these seven. If the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association ean inspire 
citizens to choose any one of these 
Rooseveltian characteristics as a 
goal, it will be doing good work.” 

In private life, sets forth the 
Middletown (Ohio) Journal, real 
“citizenship can be described as 
every man in his proper place and 
doing his best for the common 
Roosevelt’s success 
“ean be duplicated by any other 
leader who is willing to work 
hard, play fair and give a square 
deal.”” But to achieve success 


“Tt means boosting the com- 
munity, its civie activities, its 
schools, churches and other institutions, and championing the 
cause of good government and the safety and happiness of the 
people. It means being not only of, but a part of, the city, 
the State and the nation. 

“The nation will produce plenty of leaders from year to year. But 
they will be powerless unless they have faithful followers. Given 
good leadership and honest and patriotic citizens,there is no reason 
why the American Republic can not endure until the end of time.” 


In its development, says the Baltimore Sun, the idea “ will be 
something more than mere hero-worship.” And in practise “‘it 


must finally possess a universal appeal and contain a universal 


inspiration to all classes of Americans and sections of the country.” 


‘Here is a project that should enlist the immediate interest 
of pacifists and militarists, of radicals and conservatives alike, 
because nothing human is alien to it, because the ‘domains’ of 
service which it is to cover touch human life and human welfare 
at many vital points. We think that Roosevelt himself would 
feel more honored by this movement than by the most imposing 
memorial of brass or marble which could be constructed to per- 
petuate the great part he played in his day and generation.” 


“On the committee to receive suggestions and to designate the 
three men or women who have rendered the greatest public 
service during 1922 are Dr. John Finley, of the New York Times, 
chairman; Mrs. Medill MeCormick, wife of Senator McCormick, 
of Illinois; Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of Commerce and Labor 


in President Roosevelt’s cabinet; Secretary of State Charles 


E. Hughes, Secretary of Agriculture Henry C, Wallace, Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, and Colonel William Boyce 
Thompson, president of the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 


“al 


ROOSEVELT’S FIRST CHOICE 


The reverse side of the medal which is to inspire men and 
women to follow the ideals nearest Roosevelt's heart. 
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CHILD SUICIDE AND THE CURE FOR IT 


AVES OF SUICIDE WERE REPORTED in various 
parts of the country during 1922, and one girls’ suicide 
club was discovered. Most alarming is the fact that 
more than 900 children took their own lives. 

of suicides reported is 12,000—about the same 
ported for the previous year. Included in this 1922 total were 
wealthy, socially prominent and highly educated persons. 
were thirty-eight college students, fifty edllege professors adid 
school-teachers, nineteen Dg yas and leadexs of r¢ligious work, 
fifty-two judges and lawyers; eighty-four ; 

dred presidents and hexds of large busines 
ber of bank presidents, one 


The total number 


er as were re- 


whom, we a dj, tried ten times 
The 
seventy-nine 


These figures are 


Fore s Wceeding. 
includes 
millionaires. 
Yiven in the annual report of 
Dr. Harry M. Warren, president 
of the Save-a-Life League, with 
headquarters in New York. In 
looking at this grave situation, 
Dr. Warren says that we do not 
need investigators. ‘“‘The facts 
are well known. Suicide eases fill 
our papers and usually without 


attracting the slightest serious 
attention. We need instant 
action.” 


The most trivial causes, accord- 
ing to the report, operated in 
leading people to the last resort 
of the desperate. A girl ended 
her life because she became deprest 
after bobbing her hair, a man 
because he was forced to quit 
playing golf. A woman killed 
herself after missing two trains, 
a man because he feared the end 
of the world was at hand, another 

A designer was driven to suicide 
trying to guess the spring styles for women. One felt driven to 
it because he didn’t want to face another winter. Another 
killed himself “for the fun or it,” and still another ended her 
life “just to get a new thrill.” This is sufficiently bad, but, 
continues the report, as it is quoted in the press, 


because of a row over a cat. 


“Whe suicide of children is a matter particularly distressing, 
and a most serious problem, to be carefully considered. In 1919 
we reported 477 child suicides. In 1920 there were FOR.) | tn 
1921 the number had increased to 858, In 1922 there were over 
900, or nearly 3,000 in four years. The average age of boy 
suicides is sixteen, girls fifteen. Most girls use poison; the boys 
use a gun. When five school-girls in four days commit suicide it 
is time the public asked the reason. why. The conclusion 
reached. probably will be that they were temperamentally dis- 
ordered, or home conditions were intolerable, or that the school 
system was at fault. All three are the chief causes for child 
suicide. 

“Child marriage is another serious cause. In 1920 there were 
1,600 boys and 12,000 girls fifteen years of age in the United 
States listed as married, and nearly 500 of them were recorded 
as widowed or divorced. The married boys of sixteen numbered 
3,222. Those of seventeen numbered. 7,690, those of eighteen 
24,644. Girls who had married at sixteen numbered 41,620, 
at seventeen 90,930, and those at eighteen 186,645. Many of 
these children soon after marriage find that they have made a 
great mistake in their choice, quarrel, separate, get divoreed 
and supply many of our suicides as well as homicides. Parents 
and teachers should edueate children to avoid emotional excesses, 
to meet bravely the unpleasant things of life.”’ 


There is no understandable reason for suicide, even in adult 


There 


life, except that of insanity, says The Catholic Vigil (Grand 
Rapids). ‘“‘Normal firmness of character, coupled with faith 
in God, would steel one’s heart to the heaviest blow, would render 
suicide incompatible with sanity. But youthful suicide is sim- 
ply inexplicable on any ground whatsoever except that of a miser- 
ably faulty system of education.’’ Nine hundred ehild suicides 
in a year indicate that something serious is wrong, and, says 
The Catholic Vigil: 


“We have got to stop blaming everything on the war. Juvenile 
suicide has nothing to do with war; nothing to do with business; 
nothing to do with insanity; nothing to do with sex perverseness, 
except in so far as the presence of the latter motive represents 
intolerable negligence on the part of those responsible. 

‘Authority is wanting to-day in the education of the young, 
authority and discipline in the home as well as in the school. 
And religion is wanting... A writer has suggested ‘temperamental 
disorders’ as a cause. Temperament in a boy or girl generally 
means lack of sense on the part of the parents. Sixteen years is 
given as the average age of the juvenile suicides. That is the 
age of rebellion against discipline. It is the age when restraint 
' becomes intolerable, when boys and girls are liable to put on 
the airs of manhood and womanhood without the necessary 
equipment. Juvenile suicide is just another name for unpro- 
tection. Sixteen years is the dangerous age, and unfortunately 
the age when children are too often treated with a deference and 
indulgence that might be paid to old age. It is unfortunate that 
the impressionable years of American childhood should not be 
better shielded by faith and discipline that is born of faith. This 
is the land of freedom, but there is a freedom that is worse than 
slavery. Freedom without discipline is a misnomer. The first 
principle of education might be written in the words with which 
the evangelist summed up the early life of the supreme Exemplar 
of childhood: ‘He went down to Nazareth and was subject to 
them.’ ”’ 


THE FLAPPER AS A RELIGIOUS FORCE 


CORNED FOR LONG BY CHURCHMEN as an ambu- 
latory example of folly, the flapper at length finds herself 
defended by the Church. She is not, in this new view, the 


brainless, overdrest Jezebel that she has been. pictured to be.. 


“She is a symbol of the times. As she sweeps down the street, 
she is like nothing so much as a fine, young, spirited puppy-dog, 
eager for the fray.’’ The simile is uttered in all seriousness, for 
Dr. William E. Gardner, Secretary of the department of religious 
education of the Episcopal Church, believes that we are standing 
“in the presence of one of the great youth movements of history.” 
The ‘‘moral breakdown”’ of which there has been so much talk 
is nothing more than a repetition of history, says Dr. Gardner, 
recalling that similar charges have been made against other 
generations growing up. So “we do wrong to condemn youth, 
to deery it, to suspect it.’ As he is further quoted in the New 
York Times, Dr. Gardner believes that there is in the youth of 
to-day ‘‘a sincerity of purpose and a will and a determination to 
do good that has not been surpassed in any period of the world’s 
history: Boys and girls to-day—yes, even the flapper—want to 
be right, and they know they can not be right unless they connect 
with power.” The movement is toward, not away from, the 
Church. Among the reasons for the “spontaneous turning of 
youth toward the Church” Dr. Gardner places first the problems 
raised by the new ideals of equality and especially equality of the 
sexes. “In that problem of equality, in that great struggle that 
we are now entering, to find authority without inferiority, to 
maintain equality without the sacrifice of individuality, the 
youth of the land knows well that the religion of Jesus Christ has 
sure help toward the solution.” The second reason is the desire 
for a high standard of recreation and pleasure. The movement 
“intends to restore some of the joy and cheerfulness that have 
been taken out of Christianity.” ‘To be good and not know it 
to some Christians would not be goodness. Most Christians all 
over the world, and especially if they come from New England, 
have a conscientious feeling that unless goodness is accompanied 
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by a due amount of discomfort it is not goodness.”” But the youth 
of to-day has, we are told, repudiated this idea. ‘‘He is fed up 
with a life of goodness that is maintained by bars and rules and 
commands. He will tell you that all these develop self-conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness means discontent.” A third reason 
for the youth movement in the Church is ‘‘the unfettering of 
religious knowledge’’—by some termed ‘‘modernism.” With 
the ordinary boy and girl to-day there is ceaseless questioning 
about everything, and religion, “‘the greatest subject that man 


can investigate,’ does not escape. Dr. Gardner observes 


that— 


“Boys and girls are becoming conscious that ideas, customs 
and traditions have a past just like anything else. The Bible, 
with its stories of Creation, the Flood, Jonah and the Whale, is 
a fascinating field in which the youth of to-day may exercise his 
curiosity and his inquisitiveness. He hasn’t any of the feeling of 
danger that you and I had (and still may have) if the idea was 
proposed that we ask questions about the story of Jonah and the 
Whale. 

‘“The ways of thinking on the Bible and religion are unfettered, 
and there are signs that we shall have a rush, like those of the 
gold-mining days, of youthful intellect toward the most fruitful 
and least-known field of human thought, the field of religion. 

“The genius of religion is that it must be conserved and passed 
on to the next generation. The genitis of youth is that it must 
adapt that religion to its own needs, if there is to be growth 
in truth. 

“The reinterpretation of religion is much needed to-day. It is 
no new situation in history. Whenever doctrines or religious 
customs can not be interpreted to hold the interest of youth, the 
end of those doctrines and customs is in sight. If they have no 
vital truth they become side eddies in the stream of human inter- 
est. If they have vital truth, youth finds it and clothes it in new 
phrases and figures and stories, and makes it an asset in human 
endeavor. The turning of youth toward the Church—the seeking ~ 
of its message of power for right—is creating a second reforma- 
tion in religious thinking. There is no Luther nailing questions 
to the church door. Instead, there is a youth movement in 
religion. Our boys and girls will cause changes in the Church’s 
ideas and teachings more radical than those of the Protestant 
reformation. 

“Youth is searching for the power that Christianity has always 
had, the power that can be applied every day. More than ever 
to-day youth detests selfishness, injustice and war of every kind. 
The young do not think so much about. the wrong and evil in 
these things as we do; they think they are foolish and unnecessary 
curses. 

“The youth of the world to-day are hunting for truth more 
than they were twenty years ago, and they are interested in non- 
material objectives of life because world events compel them to 
that kind of an interest. Most of the inhabited parts of the world 


are explored. The adventures of life are no longer in discovering 


countries. The adventures of the future, youth knows, are in the 
realm of ideas. Every boy and every girl with ambition knows 
that success depends more on morals and mind than on muscle. 
“Everywhere boys and girls are looking for spiritual power. 
They may call it by different names, but they seek spiritual 
power. They will find the power they need in religion where 
mankind has found it throughout the ages.” 


“A fig for the crusade!” exclaims the Portland Oregonian, in 
setting down its disgust at the idea that one can see ‘in the 
bizarre customs and conduct of American youth a hope for the 
future.”” What Dr. Gardner believes, says this journal, is “not 
conducive either to progress or reform.’’ 


“The fact is that the sound thinking of the world has never 
been the product of youth, aside from an occasional and luminous 
genius. Old men for council, and young men for war. It would 
appear self-evident that our youthful theorists, scarcely able as 
yet to cope with the business of earning their way through the 


world, are not to be trusted with the rather particular matter of 


moral revolution. The conventions restrain and irritate them. 
They assail the conventions as stupid and tyrannical, the product 
of a primitive state of society. .A dozen years from now these 
same flaming young reformers of to-day, their zeal somewhat 


abated, will have taken glad ‘refuge in the conventions, as a _ 


wanderer welcomes a roof and a fireside. Confident of this, even 
their severest crities have minimized the peril of their recalcitrant. 
opinions.” or; ital’ 
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i but eat cold, or warm and serve. 


: Millions of women have time to devote to work more im- 
» portant and pressing because of these val 
. that save time AND PREVENT DISAPPOINTING FAIL- 


\ URES. 


. Millions of tons of coal are saved because it is no longer 
\ necessary to have a big coal fire to poil or bake for hours. 
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flours, vegetable and meat foods, 
coal and anxiety. 
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Food Preparations That Save 


23. by Star Company. 


Few realize the service rendered to the public and the gov- 
ernment by those that undertake, on a big scale, the careful, 
: scientific, economical, healthful preparation of suitable foods. - 
Dozens of preparations essential to life and health can be, 
» and are, prepared economically, hygienically, and thoroughly 
§ COOKED AND PACKED FOR DELIVERY—nothing to do 


uable preparations 


Scientific season, scientific blending of food values and, 
above all, scientific cooking and preparation of 
save time, 


This work, accomplished within recent years, spread over 
the whole country by energetic merchandising and intelligent 
advertising announcements, 1s one of the great and unappre- 
) ciated economies and achievements of this industrial age. 
And to this may be added the following important fact: 
When a concern has invested millions in plants and invests 


other millions IN ITS NAME, you have the satisfaction of 
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BELLSOUP COMPANY a ¥ 
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\. knowing, with absolute certainty, that that NAME, the honor \ 


_ and reputation of the house, are its most valuable assets. 
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| The man who has put his intelligence, his reputation and | 

( millions of dollars into advertising can mo more afford to riage, 

4 i 

\ lower his quality, regardless of increased prices than he could aoe 

( afford to set fire to a factory worth millions. - 4 aie 

You can make your factory over again, buy new machin- a a 

(ery, but you cannot remake a NAME once damaged. ee 
Therefore, a name built upon costly and thorough adver- | will) 


‘) tising is not only an asset for the owner, 
A GUARANTEE FOR THE PUBLIC sed 
HE NAMES THAT YOU KNOW AND | “ 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


HE Omaha Bee furnishes us with what 

they describe as the first lyric written 

by Nethardtin the last ten years. Neihardt, 

made poet-laureaté of Nebraska two years 

ago, is now. engaged, so The Bee declares, 
on a ‘“‘eyele of epics.” 


EASTER, 1923 
By Joun G. 


FY} 


NEtHARDT 


Once more the Ancient Wonder 
Brings back the goose and crane, 
‘Prophetic Sons of Thunder, 
Apostles of the Rain. 


In many a battling river 
The broken gorges boom. 
Behold, the Mighty Giver 
Emerges from the tomb! 


Now robins chant the story 
Of how the wintry sward 

Is litten with the glory £ 
Of the Angel of the Lord. 


His countenance is lightning, 

And still his robe is-snow, 

As when the dawn was brightening 
Two thousand years ago. 


O who can be a stranger 
To what has come to pass? 
The Pity of the Manger 

{fs mighty in the grass! 


Undaunted by Decembers, 
The sap is faithful yet. 

The giving Earth remembers 
And only men forget! 


Many of the names of our war poets fade 
—not so Rupert Brooke. _Has the mere 
rhythm of his name something to do with 
it? In a volume ealled 
Flames,”’ issued by the Poetry Society, of 
Nashville, is a contribution to the query: 


TO RUPERT BROOKE, THE LOVER 
By CHaries Moss 


Who knows what lies at the roots of trees— 
What they jealously hide with their twisted hands 
Amidst the dirt and grit of unremembered things? 
You, olive trees of Scyros, 

Clutch more love with your sand cluttered fingers 
Than most men hold in their hearts. 


Tun stuff of the following lines is appear- 
ing in drama and story and it can not be 
kept out of verse. Perhaps its art marks 
merely a sign-board for the passing train; 
or even a destination for some. The 
Brooklyn Eagle includes it in a column 
called ‘On the 7.15.” 


“| had anidea * * * ’”’ said the Poet. 

“More poetry?’ queried the Hard Boiled Com- 
muter. 

“That stuff is not poetry,’”’ the Professor de- 
clared, “it's just. = F 7” , 

*‘An idea about all the commuters on the Long 
Island Railroad—about all of us, in fact,’’ the 
Poet continued abstractedly. 

“Shoot!” ordered the Hard Boiled Commuter. 

“T call it,’ mused the Poet, ‘‘I call it 


“THREADS” 


Br Martin H. Weryrravucn 


Through the fantastic tapestry called Existence 
Each human being is drawn like a thread 
By the invisible hand of the Master Weaver. 


Threads, threads, threads! No two colors alike— 
Some scarlet, some yellow, some green, some 
ultra-violet, 


** Driftwood 


Modulated in myriad degrees of shading, 
But for the most part interblended 
Of black and white in varying tones of gray. 


As they leave the spool to be swept through the 
loom 

The threads are white. 

; whirls them 

Into other hues till, at the end, a slight tracery of 
black 

Marks where clumsy shears have snipped them 
short. 


Then the mechanism 


Threads, threads, threads! Threads of textures 
as innumerable as themselves— 

Some soft as silk, some linty and frayed, some 
steely hard, 

Some limp and slack, others taut and true as 
bowstrings; 

The majority wavering and irresolute, like marks 
made on paper by a child. 


Schools, race-tracks, churches, brothels, 

Passions that surge to war, the lovely quiet cf 
homes, 

Glamor of gold, clamor of crowds in frenzy, 

Ocean liners that ride the waves, airplanes that 
outspeed the swallows, 

Railways that spin on glistening steel bands— 

All, all are shuttles in the loom of Life, 


The shuttles snatch up the threads, flick them 
forward, 

Intertwine them one with another in weird aban- 
don, 

Twist and snarl them inextricably, send them 
forward 

On lonely ways, or blend them harmoniously with 
the major pattern. 


Drawn through the tapestry in its making on the 
loom ° 

The frail protoplasmic threads fail to see 

The iridescent glory of the complete design; 

Each thinks his own tiny stipple of color domi- 
nates the scheme. 


“T Jike that,’’ declared the Hard Boiled Com- 
muter. ‘Believe me, when you said the L. I. 
R. R. was a shuttle service you hit the nail right 
on the head.” 

“Poetry! Faugh!”’ snapped the Professor, and 
walked away. 


Unver the general title of “‘Old Lace” 
are three poems in the Double Dealer 
(New Orleans) and we offer two of them 
as an antidote if needed to some of the 
other things on this page included because 
we must report how the winds of the 
spirit blow: 

OLD LACE 


By Karte Witson Baxer 


I, THE OLD, OLD ELM 


The old, old elm has put on clouds of lace 
Deticate as a bride’s, A dawn-like grace 
Covers a million dark-twigged memories, 

A dryad gaiety is in her face; 

And, light as lilac-spray against the skies, 
New wonder is upborne by ancient stress. 
I miryel at a mortal thing so wise 

To weave herself enchantment for a dress, 
And heal the feud of Time with Loveliness, 


Il. LET ME GROW LOVELY. 
Let me grow lovely, growing old— 
So many fine things do: 

Laces, and ivory, and gold, 

And silks need not be new; 


And there is healing in old trees, 
Old streets a glamor hold; 
Why may not I, as well as these, 
Grow lovely, growing old? 


Miss Mituay has been absent from these 
columns a long time, but she comes back 
by way of Poetry (Chicago), with ber 
forthright nonchalance, putting love in his 
place: 

THE CONCERT 
By Epna Sr. Vincent MILuay 


No, I will go alone. 

I vill come back when it’s over. 

Yes, of course I love you. 

No, it will not be long. 

Why may you not come with me?— 
You are too much my lover. 

You would put yourself 

Between me and song. 


If I go alone, 

Quiet and suavely clothed, 

My body will die in its chair, 

And over my head a flame, 

_A mind that is twice my own, 

Will mark with icy mirth 

The wise advance and retreat 

Of armies without a country, 

Storming a nameless gate, 

Hurling terrible javelins down 

From the shouting wall of a singing town 
Where no women wait! 

Armies clean of love and hate, 

Marching lines of pitiless sound 
Climbing hills to the sun and hurling 
Golden spears to the ground! 

Up the lines a silver runner 

Bearing a banner whereon is scored 

The milk and steel of a bloodless wound 
Healed at length by the sword! 


You and I have nothing to do with music. 
We may not make of music a filigree frame, 
Within which you and f, 

Tenderly glad we came, 

Sit smiling, hand in hand. 


Come now, be content, ~ 
I will come back to you. I swear I will; 
And you will know me still. 

I shall be only a little taller 

Than‘when I went. 


Otr youth who do not write plays like 
“Roger Bloomer” still fear to abandon us 
to our faith or imagination and set us 
poems like this in The Reviewer (Rich- 
mond): 

DEFINITIONS 


By Maxwe.tvt Bovennem 


Music is a treacherous sound, 

Seducing emotions and marking 

Their breathless faces with death. 

Art is an intrepid mountebank, 

Enraging philosophies and creeds 

By stepping into the black space beyond 
them. 

The mountebank persuades cohesion 

To relax in powerful distortions:>~ 

Religions are blindly tortured eyes, 

Paralyzing the speed of imagination 

With static postures of hope. 

History is an accidental madness, 

Using races and nations 

To simulate a cruel sanity. 

In the final dust 

This trick will be discovered. 

Psychology is a rubber stamp 

Pressed upon a slippery, dodging ghost. 

The centuries will remoye | 

All marks of this indignity. 

Men, each snuggling proudly 

Into an inch of plausible falsehood, 

Will hate the careless-smile 

That whitens. these definitions. — 

The table has been broken by fists; 

The fanatic has mangled his voice; } 

The scientist cautiously repairs the room _ 

Beyond which he dares not peer. ite 

Life, they will never cease to explain you.) a 
a aie 


HUDSON COACH $1525 "#00" 


Things That Count 


in Moderate Priced Closed Cars 


The Coach is a Hudson-Essex invention. The Coach is durable. More than 40,000 
It was created to provide closed car com- owners are proud of it. It has a simple and 
forts at little more than open car cost. sturdy beauty. "There is ample and com- 
fortable carrying space for passengers and 
luggage. Body rumbling noises are totally 
absent. Doors’ and windows stay tight 
fitting. 


Closed cars, on high-grade chassis, were too 
costly for most buyers. So a revolutionary 
thing was done. 


An entirely new closed body design that | 
piigginated gil the old goctimamramulactunings qe os so Lisl tor service. On either 
Mietiodce Way invienvcdmmen it producto wer tTy dosh “ar fesex chassis.it- is redde 
Ongawccalegumknowneitetieeclosed =Car tteld 4) ) ees cer <1) : 
was started. : ; 


It brought closed car comfort within reach These are the essentials of a moderate priced — 
of all. closed car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Builders of HUDSON and ESSEX 


HUDSON Prices ESSEX Prices 
Speedster - - - - $1425 Moone Vi ee” 2 sieas 
while Bagete a J Leste Cabriolet - - - - 1145 
Sedan - - - - - 2095 Goachieahi-1 pes ey 2145 


Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX COACH 


Built by Hudson 


$ 1 | 45 Freight and 
| Tax Extra 


HISTORY’S LONGEST “HOP”—ACROSS AMERICA 


10:20 A. M., mountain standard time—Wickenburg, a little 


HOSE TWO ARMY AVIATORS who lunched in New 


York and reached San Diego, California, well in time 


for lunch the next day, set a new world record ‘in dis- 
tance flying and put America still further ahead of the other 


nations in the science of aviation. 


_ “Miraculous” is the word 


applied by one admiring editor to this gigantic “Shop” which 
spanned the Western Hemisphere at its widest point in little 


more than one day and one night. 


York in thermos bottles was 
still hot when the plane alighted 
at the end of its journey. 
Newspapers from New York 
were read by citizens on the Pa- 
cifie coast while the news was 
At one hundred 


”? 


still ‘‘ warm. 
miles an hour the big mono- 
plane, designed by thee Dutch- 
“man, Fokker, who made Ger- 
‘many’s best fighting planes 
during the war, powered by a 
Liberty motor, and redesigned 
in part by American experts, 
sped across the continent, from 
‘ocean to ocean, 2,700 miles in 


slightly less than 27 hours. The 


progress of the great flight is 
thus epitomized in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger: 


12:36 P. M., Eastern stand- 
ard time—Full gas-tanks, fly- 
ing rations and four packs of 
cigarets. The Alleghanies, 
ridged and furrowed, green in 
the May sun, passed beneath 
them in the long afternoon. 

5:55 P. M., Central 8. T.— 
Dayton, Ohio, passing over Mc- 
Cook Field and dropping a note 
of greeting to their brethren in 
khaki. 

7:06 P. M., Central S. T.— 
Indianapolis, the Soldiers’ 
Monument, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison and the White River 
flats, with the airmen from 
Schoen Field up to meet them 
in the sunset. 

7:30 P. M., Central S. T.— 
Terre Haute, fields of Illinois 
in sight and the candles gleam- 
ing through the dusky syca- 
mores of the Wabash. 


Coffee carried from New 


ay 


P. & A. Photo 


junction town on the Santa Fé, 
deep down in southwest Arizona, 


Prescott & Phoenix Railroad, 
reports the 7-2. San Diego is 


yet more than 200 miles away as the crow flies. ‘ 
10:50 A. M., Mountain S.T.—Wenden, Arizona, thirty-seven 


miles west of Wickenburg, says 


the plane is veering a little 


more to the southwest over the Cordilleras foothills. 

11:23 A. M., Pacific S. T.—El Centro, California, over the 
Imperial Valley, orange-groves and eucalyptus, with the long 
goal no more than an hour’s fast flight away. 


GETTING ON THEIR PARACHUTE PACKS 


Lieutenants John A. Macready 


and Oakley G. Kelly buckled on 


their ‘‘life-preservers,’’ hopped off from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
and kept going until they reached Rockwell Field, San Diego, Cali- 


fornia, 2,700 miles away. 


9:15 P. M., Central S. T.—St. Louis, the Mississippi’s bridges 
dotted with red lights and green, the low-lying Ozark foothills with 
the dull shine of the Missouri River beyond in the spring night. 

12 midnight, Central S. T.—Kansas City hears the 400-horse- 
power motor overhead. New York about 1,100 miles behind. 
Leaving the ‘‘Big Muddy,” the 7-2 roars up the Kaw River bot- 


toms, follows the Rock Island 


’s rails, motor humming sweet, a 


Great Plains full moon overhead, the world unrolled beneath and 


the nose of the plane notched 
star. Over to the right loom 
the left the Texas Panhandle. 


home on some. far southwestern 
Colorado’s mountain masses, to 
Underneath toil the fantoms of 


the old West, the packers, the plainsmen, the covered wagons, 
the ghosts and wraiths of Doniphan’s men and the shades who 


knew the Santa F6 trail. 


From midnight Wednesday until mid-morning Thursday the 


7-2 walked in lonely air-lanes. 
where in the vast Southwest. 


The watchers had Jost her some- 
Then at: 


Time, 26 hours, 50 minutes. 


of the airmen in a special cable dispatch from San Diego to 


New York World: 


12:26 P. M., Pacific S. T.— 
San Diego and the blue Pa- 
cific. The goal of a thousand 
American flyers reached. Yes- 
terday looking across at Hu- 
rope, to-day gazing out toward 
Asia. 


An inside view of the trip, 
given by the aviators after 
they had landed at the end of 
their big ‘‘hop,’’ reveals that 
twice, at least, they were close 
to disaster. 'The monoplane, 
weighing over five tons with 
its huge load of gasoline and 
oil, barely succeeded in clear- 
ing a line of hangars as it left 
Roosevelt Field, at the begin- 
ning of the flight. A little 
later, trouble developed in the 
battery regulator, and for a 
“feverish half-hour the fate of 
the ship and the men hung 
in the balance.” Macready, 
toiling in the narrow confines 


q 


of the speeding plane, man- — 


aged to fix the regulator, but 
for a ‘‘dangerous half-hour 
the giant plane literally was 
skinning the tree-tops over 
New York State and across 
New Jersey.” Until they 
reached Pennsylvania, they 
were flying most of the time 
at less than 400 feet. Over 
Pennsylvania, however, the 
airplane, lightened somewhat 


by the consumption of gaso- — 


line, gained an altitude of 
1,500 feet, and from that 
moment, to quote the words 


the 


‘% 


“The flight became a pleasant prospect for us, and we en- 
countered no further mechanical trouble. The Liberty motor we 
kept operating at 90 per cent. of its full horse-power after we had 


cleared the New Jersey air-lanes. 


“Reaching Dayton, 560 miles by air-line from New York, we — 
headed for St. Louis and thence steered a course for Tucumeari, 


9 


New Mexico. We were flying at an altitude of 2,000 feet when 
approximately fifty miles from 


darkness set in, near Indianapolis, 


Belleville, Illinois. 


_ “We were thrilled by the sight of a huge beam of light pro- 
jecting up through the clouds. It was a veritable beacon along a 
a rocky and dangerous shore to us, for otherwise intense darkness | 
prevailed and we were- trusting solely to our compass to keep on 
a straight course. Aided by this beam, which we knew came from _ 
Belleville, we continued straight as an arrow for the Miss : 
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Buick is a Good Car Anywhere 


Two definite reasons are mainly responsi- 
ble for the uniformly favorable opinion of 
Buick everywhere. First—for twenty 
years, whether in city driving, cross 
country touring, on the farm requirements, 
desert travel or climbing rugged mountain 
trails, every Buick model has given 
cintently dependable performance. 


Second—Buick Authorized Service is 
everywhere available. This service safe- 
guards every Buick owner from anything 
less than standard Buick performance 
throughout the life of his car. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BoUeLets, Bl CRS Wiha BU bb THEM 


BUICK - MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


oad a : aN Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Citles—Dealers Everywhere 


19, 192: 
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**Times’’ Wide World Photo 


UP AND AWAY FOR A WORLD’S RECORD 


This view from the ground:shows the T-2 


. the Fokker monoplane with a Liberty motor, and two Army pilots, 


as it appears in flight It holds 


both the just-made distance record and the world’s endurance record of over 36 how's in the air, 


River. <A light rain began to fall when we crossed the Missouri 
line, a condition we were prepared for on account of the cloudy 
weather in Indiana and Illinois. At the Missouri-Kansas line, 
while traveling better than 110 miles an hour and at an altitude 
of 5,000 feet, we sighted moonlight filtering through cloud holes. 
it gave us a feeling of awe and security. 

“While plunging over Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and part of New Mexico these faint streaks of 


moonlight wereall that we sighted of the heavens until daybreak , 


over Tucumeari. Kelly was at the wheel. Dawn was just break- 
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From the New York *‘Times’’ 


PUTTING A DIAGONAL ACROSS THE UNITED STATES 


This chart of the route of the transcontinental flyers gives the times for the start and the arrival 
at various points along the way in Eastern Standard Time. 


ing. Kelly gave a shout of joy when, on looking over the side of 
the cockpit, he spied the cemetery on the outskirts of Tucumeari, 
not a very pleasant sight for one who had been traveling in in- 
tense darkness through the long throbbing hours of the night, 
but it was exactly the landmark we had been looking for. We 
had traveled hundreds of miles without steering a fraction of a 
mile from our course, and that in spite of a strong quarterly wind 
on our tail that would have a tendency to make us drift. 

“We circled the graveyard swiftly and headed for Santa Rose. 
The Rio Grande River was crossed near Socorro. From that 


ae see asin 3 ' heart palpitating. 
TENN psaber SF 


L ANTAX, 
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moment until we were near Phoenix we didn’t sight a human 
being. Kelly said he never saw such a waste in all his life ana 
remarked that Uncle Sam ought to give it back to the Mexicans. 

“In New Mexico we flew over deserted alkali dry lakes and 

vast snowwhite salt marshes, and then over the Mal Pals, or 
ancient voleano lava-beds, that stretched beneath our swiftly 
traveling plane like a huge sheet covered with grotesque 
black tufts and masses for a distance of nearly 100 miles. This 
was a very strange and picturesque part of the flight. 

“We purposely passed over mysterious black-looking volcanic 
craters just to see what the interior 
looked like. We were glad the motor — 
was purring so sweetly. 

“The only dodging we had to bday 

, was over the National Forests in south- 
eastern Arizona. 

““Maecready had the wheel and he 
ducked and dodged down eafions, 
ravines and around plateaus to find a 
low altitude through which the ship 
could safely head into Phoenix.. Mae- 
ready finally found a pathway and the 
way the good old monoplane went 
down that ravine and out into a lower 
altitude was enough to set the stoutest 
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“Up to this time we had exchanged 
positions at the wheel every six hours. 
To carry out our usual custom of Kelly 
taking her up and Macready bringing 
her down we shifted at frequent inter- 
vals after passing over the Arizona 
forests so as to have Macready at the 
controls for the landing at Rockwell 
Field. ; 

“You ean easily imagine our elation 
when we sighted San Diego and knew 
that at last our attempts at spanning 
the continent without a stop had 
ended successfully.” 


President Harding, among others, 
wired his congratulations, and a war-time executive officer of the. 
Army Air Service, who won $5,000 on the flight, sent the 
record-making lieutenants the $5,000 as a gift ‘“‘to celebrate the — 
greatest achievement in our aviation history.” Newspaper 
editorial writers everywhere seized the opportunity to con-— 
gratulate the flyers, the Army Air Service, and the men back 
of the progress of American aviation. ‘The most thrilling 
accomplishment by men in the air since Aleock and Brown 3 


. 
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The cheapest health insurance for 
the whole family is a Chevrolet. 


In a few minutes it transports you 
from the close and sultry atmos- 
phere of the city to the pure invigor- 
ating air of the country. Thenerve- 
racking city sights and sounds are 
left behind and replaced by the 
restful and inspiring vistas of green 
fields, babbling brooks, cheering 
songs of birds, lowing of cattle, the 
rare color of wild flowers and the 
scent of new mown hay. 
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Without counting the daily utility 

of a Chevrolet for going back “and 

forth to work, shopping or taking 

the children to school, etc., its value 
th in saving doctor’s bills, broadening 
Om : your mental horizon and keeping 
iN W ‘ y, the whole family physically fit, 
oe 


“ 
2 


amounts to more than the cost of 
the car and its upkeep. 


It is more of an essential to the 
modern family than anything else 
but a home; in fact it makes pos- 
sible the suburban or country home 
far from the trolley or railroad 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan tracks. 
with water-jacketed motor ~ with copper-cooled motor 
SUPERIOR Roadster Model M Roadster - - Call on the nearest Chevrolet dealer 
Se Ss Ee al ewe henge Nae LT ae Jama and learn how much daily utility 
; ili ts oupe 2 
SUPERIOR Sedanette ode Janette - - 9 and year round health and happi- 


SUPERIOR Sedanette - 850 Model M Sedanette - - 
a eee ee ness can be had for asum so lowthat 


. ith ter- . . 
Commercial Cars jacketed motor almost any American family can 


SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis - - $ = nce the urchase. 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - - - easily fina ime 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere. 
Applications will be considered from high grade 
dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 
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He has regaled our 
palates : 


er" Se 
—has he also 
ruined our teeth ? 


HE CHEFS of France have had 

a tremendous influence onAmer- 
ican food. They have taught us 
how to delight our palates, but they 
have almost ruined our teeth! 


Teeth need work and gums need 
stimulation, and with this creamy 
modern food of ours, there is neither 
work for the teeth nor stimulation 
for the gums. 


-Trouble on the increase! 


Consequently, teeth and gums are today 
less robust. Trouble from both is on the 
increase. The prevalence of pyorrhea is one 
item in a long list. 

Thousands of dentists have written us 
to tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


The use of Ipana 


In stubborn cases, they prescribea thorough 
gum-massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipanaand the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the presence 
of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to heal 
the soft gum and to keep the healthy gum 
firm, 

Ipanais a modern tooth paste formulated 
with an eye to the welfare of your gums, 
whether they give you trouble or not, and 
in addition it is a tooth paste of remarkable 
cleaning power and unforgetably good taste. 


A ten day trial tube will be 
sent te you upon request 
—use the coupon below 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


Bristol- oN 
WS, at all drug and 


Myers 
Co. 


a\ \S department 
69Rector St. s stores—S0c, 
New York, y, 

NOX, 
Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
Pee X 
N 
» 


Se, 
PASTE without 
chargeor obligation on XN 
my part. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued ~ 


| hopped the Atlantic four summers ago,” 
the New York Herald ealls Kelly’s and 
Macready’s exploit. The editor continues 


his appreciation: 


To eross the continent—not at its narrow- 
est point but over a very long route, from 
the heart of Long Island to the southwest 
corner of the United States—in one swoop 
is a deed fit for heroes. Twenty-seven 
hours from coast to coast! A journey in 
which the flyers sailed across twelve States, 
one-fourth of the whole Union, in scareely 
more than one day! 

The admiring mind turns from the swift 
panorama of this classic¢ flight to the com- 
bination that accomplished it, that com- 
bination of men and machinery in which 
there can be no failure for an instant. The 
performance is a lasting tribute to the mon- 
oplane and its Liberty engine. As for the 
men who guided and drove its five tons of 
metal and wood and canvas relentlessly 
across the sky, hour after hour, there have 
been none worthier of laurels for grit and 
enduranee. The world thrilled at Aleock’s 
fierce drive across the ocean, but that 
lasted only sixteen hours—eleven hours 
less than the ordeal of our army men. 

Across the cities and the plains, across 
mountains and deserts, racing on under the 
sun and at night picking out the route by 
means of the moon’s glint on the railroad 
tracks; eating enough to keep alive, sipping 
black coffee to keep awake, shouting at 
each other to divert the mind from the 
deadly monotony of the engine’s incessant 
roar—this sort of endurance for twenty- 
seven hours calls for stamina beyond most 
mortals. 

Kelly and Macready already held the 
world’s record for staying aloft, having 
kept a plane in the air for thirty-five hours 
and eighteen minutes. This record was 
made last October with a T-2 monoplane 
propelled by a 400 horse-power Liberty 
engine, the same type which has now ear- 
ried them successfully from the Atlantic to 
the Pacifie without stopping. But staying 
afloat is no such task or, strain as striving 
for a goal such as these two men have 
won. 

It is not the first time that our army 
flyers have attempted to span the continent 
at a jump. Last September Lieutenant 
J. H. Doolittle of the Air Service flew from 
Pablo Beach, Florida, to San Diego, but 


was obliged to stop in Texas for fuel. - nai 


November Kelly and Maeready set out 
from San Diego for Mineola, but had to 
land at Indianapolis, the water-jackets of 
their engine having cracked, after a flight 
of about 2,200 miles. Now, with better 
winds and weather and with a full moon to 
light their way across the Rockies, they 
have wiped out the defeat of last autumn 
and the world’s distance record which they 
made in that glorious failure. 

Another dream of the airmen is accom- 
plished and disappears from the list of 
dreams. The non-stop transcontinental 
flight is marked up beside Read’s hop from 
Trepassy to the Azores in the seaplane 
NC-4 and Alcock’s immortal sweep of 
1,960 miles from Newfoundland to Ireland. 
Europe and North America both have sent 
men sailing to South America. 

The Pacific remains unconquered. The 
flight that Kelly and Macready ended 
yesterday was longer than the journey 
from San Francisco to Honolulu. What 


Yankee will be first to come swooping down 
upon the beach at Waikiki? 


Seventeen years ago this month of May, 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger recalls: 


The. ‘‘ Harriman Special” ran from Oak- 
land, California, to New York City, 3,312 
miles, in seventy-one hours and twenty- 
seven minutes. That has stood as the 
record on transcontinental speed-books. 

One of these days a flying-man will be 
hanging on the shoulder of the westering’ 
sun and marching with it across the con- 
tinent toward sundown. One by one we 
wipe out the remaining ‘‘stunts.’’ One 


‘of these days we will swoop over the poles. . 


On another day we will be making the 
long, long hop across the Pacific. And 
then— 


The flight reveals ‘‘the future possibili- 
ties of an airplane civilization, as has 
no other event,’ announces the editor of 
the New York Tribune. With the annihi- 
lation of distance, a new homogeneity of 
the nation is~possible. He recalls and 
speculates, editorially: 


“From the rock-bound coast of Maine 
to the sun-kissed sands of California’”’ 
has summed up all of America from the 
oratorical point of view. All thereof has 
nw been bridged by these hardy aviators 
in the running time of an ordinary express 
between New York and Chicago. Inven- 
tions have performed steadily increasing 
marvels toward making the world smaller 
and creating new neighbors. No step so 
outright and complete has been taken as 
this swift carrying of men themselves from 
coast to coast. 

The railroad began the modern knitting 
together of distant communities. The 
telegraph and telephone carried forward 
the task. Now, with the arrival of the 
swift airplane, we are approaching a 
time when miles, literally, are annihilated 
and the whole scale of America is trans- 
formed. When the United States was 
formed it took days to travel by stage- 
coach from New York to Washington. 
In the near future, as the adventure of 
this army Fokker shows, Californians will 
be nearer neighbors of New Yori than were 
Virginians and New Yorkers in 1789. 

Here is far more than a marvelous me- 
chanical feat. There clearly flow far- 
reaching influences upon government and 
upon society. The nation gives promise 
of indefinite expansion without in the least 
impairing its singleness of aim or spiritual 
unity. Colonies become as counties in 
terms of time needed for communication, 
nations as states. Who can forecast the 
consequences of such a change of scale 
or say whether there may not lie~here a 
greater force for peace and amity than all 
the treaties in the world? 


“Prophets of a dream,” the San Diego 
Union hails the two flyers. ‘Two men, 
a giant machine, and a folded newspaper,” 
begins this commentator: 


At the dawn of one day they were in 
New York City—the men alert and 
anxious, the machine attuned for flight, 
the newspaper wet from the presses of a 
great metropolitan daily. Less than twen- 
ty-seven hours later they had crossed the 
3,000-mile breadth of the American Con- 
tinent, from within sound of the Atlantic 
surf to the very edge of the Pacifie Ocean. 
fiom pel men were still alert but ecare- 
ree. ! ill was 
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“Beauty is as 
beauty does” ” 


“Paige Behavior Comes 


HE knows little—nor need she —of the 

lifetime care and conscience engineers have 
dedicated to the nice simplicities of mecha- 
nism about her. Enough thatall her motoring 
whims are gratified—that every comfort 
serves and surrounds her. 


She is proud of her graceful Paige as it stands 
at her door—delighted by its beauty and sub- 
stantial character. She is secure in her knowl- 
edge that no squeaks or rattles will ever call 
for apology. In any society its manners be- 
speak its quality. 

Under the hood an ideally quiet seventy- 
horsepower motor meets every situation, 
summoned by dainty touch of toe. Through 
trafic thickets at a two-mile crawl, or over 
the rolling road at seventy or more—match 
her thrill, if you can, with any truer mastery 
of motion! 

Delightful above all things is Paige be- 
havior—handling ease. Here is finger-touch 
gear shifting witha bare three-inch movement. 
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No need to pause, or to hurry—thanks to 
the wonderful Paige non-spin clutch. And so 
gentle the clutch action, she never “Jerks” 
the car nor “stalls” the motor, however inex- 
pert. With ball-bearing steering spindles, 
steering becomes easy to the frailest hand. 


Against the sudden onslaught of rain or 
snow, the automatic windshield-wiper pre- 
serves her clear vision ahead. The backward 
panorama of the road and its traffic changes 
are duplicated in the rear-view mirror; and 


when her dainty foot presses the brake, a red 


light warns those behind to greater caution. 


Still more comforts for mind and body! A 
gasoline gauge on the dash warns of approach- 
ing need, a Waltham clock of fleeting time. 
A green glass visor protects view and softens 
glare. Electric cigarette lighter laughs at for 
gotten matches. Squeak-proof body construc- 
tion soothes tired nerves. And rear springs 
more than 5 feet long, with snubbers, cushion 
even thought of rough roads. 


from Fine Workmanship 


5-passenger Touring Sedan $3235 


7-passenger Phaeton $2450 

_4-passenger Phaeton $24.50 

3- passenger Roadster $2695 
5 passenger Brougham $2850 


7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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fit for flight. The news printed the day before in New York 
was still fresh in the minds of the San Diego folks who saw the 
monoplane alight. 

Impossible? Two days ago it was impossible—a daring dream, 
hazardous, uncertain, almost mad. To-day it is an accomplished 
fact, known and marveled at to the very far corners of the earth. 
The word impossible has been erased from the lexicon of air 
history, and the masters of the sky hover before a dizzy vista 
of achievement before which imagination itself must pause. 

Columbus, in bis creaky, leaking carayels, crossing the un- 
known waters of the Atlantic 400 years ago, heralded the day 
when a giant liner should speed across with hundreds of pas- 
sengers in less than five days. Kelly and Macready just as 
truly have heralded a new day in air history. It is not wholly 
imagination, now, that pictures daily flight across America, 
carrying passengers and mail—never stopping, making each 
trip in less than a twenty-four hour day. 

Beyond that also we can go to a vision of airplanes teeming 
with traffic like the concrete highways that link our cities—and 
the vision is not fantastic. Yesterday’s achievement gives that 
vision the air of reality, of 
profound inevitability. It is 
coming. The flyers who 
spanned the continent yester- 
day have become far more 
than record-breakers. They 
have blazed their way across 
the sky as poets and prophets 
—poets of air achievement 
and prophets of man’s cGon- 
quest of the impossible. They 
have turned one of the titanic 
dreams of science into an 
actuality. 

Don’t forget the newspaper 
record, either. Printed in 
New York on Wednesday 
morning, that copy of the New 
York Times was being read in 
San Diego during the noon 
hour of the next day. The 
enterprising director of The 
Times, who sent the newspaper 
across, actually established a 
world’s record in newspaper 
delivery, and he, too—whoever 
he was—has let us look for- 
ward confidently to the day 
when we can read the Eastern 
newspapers on the evening of 
the day they are printed. 

The fastest train that ever 
crossed the continent—so far 
as available records show— 
earried a great railroad mag- 
nate from Oakland, California, to New York City in a little 
more than 71 hours. 

The flying-men came dangerously near to making the trip in 
a third of that time. As far as the carrying of passengers, com- 
modities and printed or written words is concerned, it is almost 
as tho some incredible, Olympian feat of engineers had crumpled 
the continent and brought the two coasts 2,000 miles nearer to- 
gether now than they were yesterday. Words and similes are 
feeble to describe the thing that has been done. The scribes all 
over the world who record the daily news that goes to make up 
the endless epic of the world’s progress will agree. We of San 
Diego who actually saw the great monoplane heading to its final 
goal have seen history with our own eyes—a new thing, almost 
incredible, an achievement that will give rise to new miracles. 


In spite of the nation-wide burst of acclaim that greeted the 
flight of the two air adventurers, a writer in theeNew York World 
finds most significant the fact that lesser achievements in avia- 
tion history have aroused far greater interest and enthusiasm. 
The man who bet $5,000 that the flight would not be completed 
would seem to have been somewhat lonesome in his views, for 
previous tests, both of the flying-machine and of the men who 
flew it, had proved that the big ‘‘hop” was possible. The World 
writer, looking backward, asks, ‘‘Can you remember how— 


Just thirteen years ago this month, the nation stared awedly 
at newspaper headlines announcing that Glenn H. Curtiss had 
flown from Albany to New York. He stopt at Poughkeepsie and 
again at Inwood on his 137-mile trip to Governor's Island. 

By completing the trip in less than twenty-four hours Curtiss 
won a $10,000 prize offered by The World. The newspaper re- 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


port told the public, astonished at his feat, that Curtiss had 
completed the flight at a speed of fifty-four miles an. hour and 
that a special train had to run at top speed to keep him in sight. 

President Taft in Washington took notice of the achievement 
and said: 

“It seems to me the wonders of aviation will never cease. I 
would hesitate to say the performance of Mr. Curtiss was 
epochal, because to-morrow we may hear that some man has 
flown from New York to St. Louis.” 

When Mr. Taft made this statement he was touching on a pos- 
sible flight that intrigued his imagination. If some one had sug- 
gested that two aviators could leave a table in New York one 
noon and have lunch in San Diego at noon the next day—but 
no one did. 

The special train following the Curtiss was run so that pas- 
sengers could watch the flyer throughout his course. It had 
traveled sixty miles an hour at times, but the nose of the engine 
reached the limits of Manhattan at about the same time as the 
aviator. Ps 

Ileavy-powered railroad engines racing in relays would take 

several times the time estab- 
lished by Macready and Kelly 
to span the continent. 

When Curtiss broke all ex- 
isting records for speed and 
distance in 1910, *‘locomotive 
and steam vessel whistles 
eracked the air with their 
blasts of greeting.’”’ When the 
T-2's 400 horse-power Liberty 
motor lifted a 10,850-pound 
burden from Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, Wednesday, the 
city read short bulletins in the 
afternoon papers and com- 
mented unemotionally that 
‘“some more aviators are going 
to fly across the continent.” 
The departure went compara- 
tively unnoticed. 

The romance of achieve- 
ment in aviation has dulled in 
the minds of the publie since 
Curtiss flew down from Albany. 
There was less amazement in 

~the world’s press yesterday 
than in 1906, when headlines 
announeed that Santos-Du- 
mont in a erude airplane had 
flown for 21 seconds, winning 
the world’s endurance and 
distance records. Wilbur 
Wright then won fame by 
keeping a plane in the air for 
1 hour and 31 seconds in 1908, 
only six years before the war, in which aviation received its 
greatest development. In the war planes mounting from behind 
German lines dropt bombs in Paris. 

So many times has the continent been spanned by airplane 
that, with the exception of non-stop attempts, the feat has be- 
come commonplace. Galbraith P. Rogers, flying a Wright 
model B, left New York on September 27, 1911, and landed in 
Pasadena Bay on November 5. Hes made the trip by short 
jumps and long waits. 

Then Robert G..Fowler, in 122 days of travel, flew from the 
Pacific Coast to Jacksonville, Florida, landing February 17, 1912. 
The transcontinental flying time established by Lieutenant 
Doolittle of the United States Army on September 5 in a flight 
from Florida to San Diego is much shorter than the time of the 
T-2. Tho he-halted his special De Haviland plane at a Texas 
ee for oil he covered 2,275 miles in 21 hours and 20 minutes in 
the air. 

The edge was also taken off the T-2’s feat by the pilots them- 
selves, They established so completely to their own satisfaction 
the plane’s ability to hop from New York to San Diego that the 
possibility of a tragic failure was virtually obviated. In No- 
vember they flew the 7-2 from San Diego to Indianapolis, and if 
the engine had not lost so much water by cracking they might 
have reached. New York. They cooled the engine with soup, 
coffee and: milk, but these liquids leaked as well and the plane 
was forced to land. 3 
' Once before when a fog above San Diego kept them from start- 
ing for New York, the pilots circled around for more than enough 
hours to take them to New York. Last month they kept the 
T-2 above Dayton for thirty-six hours. 

Undoubtedly Macready and Kelly will shortly look around for 
more records to break. 
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The Tire That Is Making History 


In the Field of Heavy Haulage 


S ita Firestone Heavy Duty Cushion is chang- 
ing old ideas about heavy haulage and help- 
ing to increase the utility of medium and big 
capacity trucks. 


It has, for instance, shown conclusively that 
a tire for this service can provide real cushion- 
ing protection for the truck and yet deliver 
tremendous mileage. 


In fact the mileage records reported by 
countless enthusiastic users—ranging from in- 
dividual truck owners to operators of big fleets 
—prove that it reduces the cost per ton-mile 
to a lower point than ever before. 


The superiority of the Firestone Heavy Duty 
Cushion is demonstrated in better traction as 
well as cushion and mileage. The deep traction 
channel in the center of the tire has powerful 


shoulders that grip the road and apply every 
ounce of motive power. 


This massive tire is an important develop- 
ment both in design, which gives more effec- 
tive shock absorption, and in the compound of 
the rubber composing it—tough, highly resist- 
ant to abrasions, yet remarkably resilient. 


You can obtain the facts about the Heavy 
Duty Cushion as well as the other types in the 
complete Firestone line at any one of the 800 
Firestone Service Dealers. At these conven- 
iently located stations,reliable truck tire experts 
will give you sound advice as to the right equip- 
ment for any road, load or condition of service, , 


They are able, both by experience and proper 
facilities, to give you economical tires and eco- 
nomical service. 


CUSHION — TRACTION — MILEAGE 


TRUCK TIRES AND TRUCK TIRE SERVICE 
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Batavia Road, Hamilton County, Ohio, Tarvia Larvia Maintenance Lruck 
penetration in 19/4, Two surface treatments with spreading Tarvia. 
Larvia practically only maintenance w 9 years, 


Economical Construction 
and Economical Maintenance 


What every Taxpayer desires is the most miles 
of good roads possible with the available road 
funds. That means economical construction plus 
economical maintenance. It means not only roads 
that can be built:at moderate cost but roads that 
can be kept in good condition at small expense. 


Tarvia Roads. squarely meet both of these 
requirements. 


For Tarvia Roads cost only a little more to 
build than plain, waterbound macadam. And 
with inexpensive Tarvia maintenance there is 
practically no limit to their life. Smooth, dustless 
and mudless all the year ’round, Tarvia Roads are 
actually improved by time and traffic. Moreover, 
the granular surface of a properly constructed and 
properly maintained Tarvia Road prevents skid- 
ding. Tarvia Roads are smooth but not “slick.” 


Batavia Road, Hamilton County, Ohio, shown 
above is a typical example of Tarvia good-road 
economy. Since its construction in 1914, this road _ 
has stood up under a heavy volume of traffic. The 
only upkeep has been two inexpensive surface 
treatments with “Tarvia-B”—one in 1918; the 


other in 1921. Today Batavia Road is in 
perfect condition. 


There is a grade of Tarvia for every road purpose 
—as a binder in new road construction; for main- 
taining gravel and macadam roads; for re-surfacing, 
patching and repairing improved roads of all types. 


a Illustrated booklets de- 
OC | Scribing the various grades 
unt 


For Road Construction "5 of Tarvia will 
Repair and Maintenance —"” svt free on request. 
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A MAN AFTER “BOOTLEG”? AND 
WHAT HE GOT 

; O INTO a number of representative 

towns and eities, East, West, 
North and South; see if it is difficult or easy 
to buy booze in high places and in low. If 
you are able to buy it, have it analyzed, and 
learn whether it is what it purports to be; 
if it is poison, find out what harm these 
poisons will do to those who drink them.” 

With these directions, A. B. MacDonald, 
a highly reeommended newspaper reporter, 
set forth on a tour of investigation for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The first part of his 
mission, as to whether liquor could be 
bought easily, in high places and in low, did 
not produce any very new results, but his 
analysis of the sort of stuff now sold as 
whisky shed some light on the number of 
deaths in this country from drinking moon- 
shine liquor. 

Mr. MacDonald’s story begins with a 
survey of conditions in Washington, whieh 
have already been looked into by several 
investigators. He found the Capital as 
wet as other investigations have shown 
it to be. He collected five bottles of liquor 
the first day in Washington, ‘‘ without much 
effort,”’ he reports; and he could have gone 
on ‘‘gathering bottles from hundreds of 
different bootleggers,”’ if he had desired. 
However, continuing his tour, he reports: 


‘ 


Sunday night I departed for Richmond, 
Virginia, and arrived there at half-past 
seven the next morning. On my way up- 
town I asked the taxicab driver if he knew 
where I might get a bottle of whisky. 

“Almost any of the jitney drivers with 
cars for hire will drive you to where you 
can get it,”’ he said. 

At one of the hotels in Richmond the 
darky bell-boy got me a pint bottle of 
“white lightning,” a liquor colorless as 
water, which the chemist said was 
“hooteh,”’ dangerous to drink. ; 

After breakfast I went into the street 
and the first “For Hire” automobile 
I found at the curb offered to sell me ‘ eorn,”’ 
but I already had some of that and wanted 
‘bottled in bond” liquor. He directed 
me to a billiard-hall, where he said I would 


~ find Ragland. Ragland had “just stept 


out’’ from the billiard-hall, and I started 
to go out when a young man said to me: 
“T can get you some hooteh, if that’s 
what you’re after.” I said I wanted real 


Scotch, and he directed me to look fon 


Ragland in a certain drug-store. There 
I was directed to another billiard-hall just 
beyond the corner on Broad Street, but 
Ragland had left there “not two minutes 
ago,” for his garage. In this place three 
different young men, finding that I was 
looking for Ragland, offered to sell me _ 
‘“hootch.” A fourth told me he had some 
fine ‘‘Jackass brandy,” a liquor distilled 
from peaches, that he could sell for four 
dollars a quart. _ : 

All of this oceurred in the very heart of 
the shopping district of Richmond, where 
three theaters and two business colleges — 
are within a half block, and Iwas a stranger, 
yet in ten minutes six different bootleggers 


had offered to sell me whisky. At his “é 
garage I found Ragland, a tall young 


THE LAST TWO PACKAGES 


“T’'ll try a dozen,” the merchant says, 
“to see how they go.” 


He gives the product a good shelf, 
where his customers may see it. But 
no one asks for it, because no one hears 
of it. Nothing is done to make its 


name known, or its quality appreciated. 


To save his investment the mer- 
chant urges the goods on his customers. 
By painful persistence, as week drags 
on week, he sells the first ten packages. 
But the last two hang on. Month 
after month they stay there on the 
shelf, boarders who pay no board. 


In disgust the merchant dumps them 
ona table and sells them at a loss. 
His capital, his selling effort and his 
shelf room have been wasted—for the 
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any article & 


on this 
table 


last two packages are the ones that 
hold his profit. . 


The manufacturer of that article has 
lost a customer; his goods have lost 
an outlet. And every other manufac- 
turer whose representative tries to sell 
the merchant an unknown product will 
find him a harder and a more reluctant 
listener. 


For if the merchant is alert and 
enterprising, he is not long in learning 
that half the success of selling lies in 
the goods he buys. He is not long in 
learning that the most profitable way 
to invest his capital, his selling effort 


and his shelf room, is in merchandise 


that makes its own welcome in the 
public mind. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
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appearance, your bearing and many other things 
But in 
your telephone contacts there is only one thing by 


help you to make the right impression. 


which you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone personality is to-day a 
business and social asset. Everybody appreciates 
the person who speaks distinctly and pleasantly, 
neither too fast nor too slow, with a clear enuncia- 
tion of each word, with lips facing the mouthpiece 
and speaking into it. In business, this is the tele- 
phone personality which induces favorable action 
on the part of the listener. To the salesman it may 
mean the difference between an order and no order; 
between an interview granted and an interview 


refused. 


{ 


Curiously enough, people who are careful to 


“make themselves effectively heard and understood 


face to face, often disregard the need for effective- 
ness in their telephone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they hold the mouth- 
piece far from their lips. And frequently they 
never realize that their carelessness has defeated the 


purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for telephone users 
the best facilities that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful management can bring 
to telephone speech. But these facilities can be 
fully effective only when they are properly used. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


toward Letter Service 


A Telephone Personality 


In your face to face contacts with people, your 


) 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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man with a florid face and expensive 
clothing. When I told him I was a travel- 
ing man, he was affable. Standing on the 
sidewalk we had quite a talk. He said his 
Scotch was imported through Savannah 
and he kept his stock at a house thirty-five 
miles out from Richmond. He was just 
getting ready to go out and get a load. 

“T am a wholesaler and can’t afford to 
fool with one bottle. Tl eall up one of my 
retailers and he’ll sell you a quart,” he said. 

He-went into the garage and called up, 
and then came out and directed me:to the 
home of another man. 

“Fred knows you’re coming and will sell 
you a bottle of good Scotch for sixteen 
dollars,” he explained. 

“He ought to get rich at that price,” 
I commented. 

“Fred has made $75,000 at it since pro- 
hibition went into effect,” Ragland an- 
swered. 

Fred’s home was an old-fashioned brick 
house with an ornamental cast-iron fence in 
front. A man met me at the door and 
showed me into a front room, where a coal 
fire was blazing in a grate. He sold me a 
bottle of ““Old Highland Queen Whisky,” 
said to have been made by Macdonald & 
Muir and bottled at Leith, Scotland. The 
chemist found about half as much fusel oil 
in it as was in the ‘‘hootch”’ the darky sold 
me. 

That afternoon I went by motor bus from 
Washington to Frederick, Maryland. On 
the way I became acquainted with a mer- 
chant of that town who rode with me on the 
back seat, and after we reached Frederick 
he went with me to a house in a respectable 
neighborhood where a man sold me a quart 
of ‘Old Horsey”’ whisky for twelve dollars. 

Later the chemist reported that it was 
fairly good whisky; but a bottle of rye 
whisky I bought in another home there 
was a poor quality of hootch unfit to be 
drunk. © 

I wanted a sample of the liquor known as 
“seat” whisky sold in Baltimore to the 
oyster fishermen of the Chesapeake, and I 
went there and bought a quart of it for six 
dollars in a saloon on the waterfront. It 
was sleeting that day and the place was 
filled with men drinking. I had no trouble 
getting it. I simply asked for it and paid 
for it over the bar and walked out. 

The day before Federal officers had 
raided a moonshine still on a farm near 
Baltimore, which was making 1,000 gallons 
of liquor a day. They said the still had a 
lead-pipe coil. 

Later the chemist found that the quart of 
‘seat’ whisky I had bought there was 
loaded with acetate of lead, not enough to 
kill a man outright, but enough to poison 
him badly if he drank it regularly. 


‘ 


Mr. MacDonald investigated New York, 
where he found ‘“‘hootch” expensive, plenti- 
fuland bad. He turned toward the Middle | 
West. In Kansas City, he reports: 


Many liquor sellers had closed their sa- 
loons and opened drug-stores. Hundreds of 
drug-stores are saloons in disguise. They 
became such an offense that the legitimate 
druggists formed an ‘Ethical Druggists’ 
Association” last winter and asked the 
legislature for a law to suppress bootlegging 
drug-stores. Last winter Frank Wither~ 
spoon, president of the Kansas City Live- 
stock Exchange, petitioned the ‘police to 


close the many saloons that were selling — age 
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; PPl OVa / —Demand for this pop- 
ular motor car more than doubled with 


the introduction of the new models. 
Their marvelous road ability eclipses 
anything motordom has ever known. 


Powerful New Six Motor 
Beautiful Body Designs 


- Touring Car . . $1950 Coupé . . ~ « $2750 Two-Door Sedan . $2850 Touring-Limousine $2950 
Four-DoorSedan. 2850 Brougham. . » 2850  Demi-Sedan . . 2250 All prices f. 0. b. Syracuse 
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A Replaceable Bottle- 
Cap is Highly Important 


LITTLE THING? Certainly, 
but it is all that protects your 
milk from pollution. 


Thumbs don’t belong in milk, nor 
tarnished forks, nor dirty ice-picks, 
nor the contaminating odors of an 
ice-box. 


Insist on getting bottle caps that 
keep your milk pure because they 
can be removed and replaced with- 
out tearing. Your milkman can 
easily give them to you. Just ask 
him why he doesn’t. 


Perfection Milk-Bottle Caps 


They lift by a tab so your fingers never 
touch the milk; and the tabis re-enforced 
so it will not tear off. 

Perfection Caps may be removed and re- 


placed many times without tearing. No 
dirt can enter through them. 


PERFECTION 
PULL 


MILK- BOTTLE CAP 
JUST LIFT BY THE TAB : re) 


THAT WON'T TEAR OFF 


Py Surely, the assurance of sweet, clean milk for 
< you and your children is worth more than 

Se, a passing thought. Just mail the at- 

D-5 \ tached coupon. No salesman will be 


> sent to bother you. Your milk will 
“>. not cost a penny more. All we 


THE <a willdoistosend youa month’s 
Seine teen kd supply of PERFECTION 
Oneida, N. Y. ba 


2 
oo Caps to use and show 
to your milkman so 
Without obligation, please @ 


he can protect you 


send me a month's supply of x48 with them in 
Perfection Cabs. Sep 


the future. 
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booze near the stockyards. Louis Oppen- 
stein, police commissioner, issued a state- 
ment in reply in which he said: 

“The police commissioners realize there 
is plenty of booze being sold in Kansas City, 
and it is difficult to stop it so long as many 
of our best people are chief aids to the boot- 
legger by buying his stuff.” 

Lumbermen of the Southwest were in 
eonvention in Kansas City, and in that 
week hundreds of quart bottles of ‘“‘ Black 
and White”’ Scotch whisky were bought and 
drunk in hotels. I bought a bottle for 
twelve dollars and had itanalyzed. It was 
‘‘a, cheap imitation, made of raw alcohol, 
flavored with creosote’’—the chemical used 
by lumbermen to pickle the ground end of 
fence posts. 

Saloons throughout Kansas City were 
selling whisky across the bar at twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents a drink. The bar- 
tender poured it from a pint bottle he car- 
ried in his hip-pocket. ~When that was 
empty a ‘‘runner”’ brought in another. In 
ease of a raid he would drop the bottle and 
break it and there would be no whisky stock 
found in the place. 

I bought a bottle of that whisky in a 
saloon. Analysis showed it was made by 
boiling sweet spirits of niter. The niter, be- 
ing more volatile than the alcohol, would 
evaporate, leaving the aleohol behind. The 
bottle I bought still had niter in it. The 
chemist said that kind of a drink would soon 
“eat out a person’s kidneys.” 


In Chicago, reports the investigator, he 
went to see a politician, who told of having 
gone out one night with a police sergeant. 
They had one drink in a saloon near the 
stockyards and another in a family saloon 
in the apartment-house district of the 
North Side. Those two drinks had put him 
in a hospital for six weeks with an acute 
attack of gastritis, and had almost killed 
the sergeant of police. Mr. MacDonald 
continues: 


The politician accompanied me to both 
of those saloons. In each we bought a pint 
of whisky. That from the North Side 
saloon had been made by redistillation of 
industrial alcohol, denatured with for- 
maldehyde, a poison. The analysis found 
traces of that poison in it. 

Analysis of the whisky from the other 
saloon disclosed bichloride of mercury, an 
outright poison. In my presence the chem=- 
ist put a copper cent in this whisky and 
then boiled it and enough mercury was de- 
posited on the coin to be seen by the naked 
eye. 

The day I was in Chicago the following 
headlines appeared in its newspapers: 
“Poison Whisky Fatal to Man; Another 
Is Il”; ‘‘Hunt Rum-Runners on Lake 
Michigan”; ‘‘Count Yaselli Says He 
Bought Rum at Garden”; ‘‘Bandits Tun- 
nel Two Walls in Loop; Steal 600 Cases of 
Whisky”; ‘‘New Fatalities from Poison 
Moonshine Bring 1923 Death Toll to 42”; 
“Mayor of Gary and 66 Others Held as 
Booze Ring; City Prosecutor and Sheriff 
Indieted’’; ‘‘Three Million Bottles of Fake 
Gin Drunk in Illinois in One Year.” 

Dr. William D. MeNally has been for ten 
years coroner’s chemist of Cook County. 
His chemical laboratory is in the City Hall 
in Chieago. 

There he has analyzed thousands of sam- 


ples of liquors seized in raids and found in 
the pockets of men killed by drinking it. 
He analyzes the vital organs of all persons 
killed by accidents in the streets to deter- 
mine if they were drunk. 

It is significant that the number of drink- 
crazed persons killed in the streets keeps 
pace with those who die from drinking poi- 
sonous booze. The day I was in Chicago 
the toll was forty-two that died since the 
first of the year from alcoholism and forty- 
three who were drunk when killed by acci- 
dent in the streets. 

‘The reason is that the hootch they drink 
now frenzies them, makes them see red, 
robs them of caution; they rush into the 
streets and are crusht under street-cars, 
automobiles and trucks,” said Doctor Me- 
Nally. ‘‘I find this alcohol in the organs of 
nearly all killed in the streets. 

‘‘Much of the hootch that comes to us 
is made from industrial aleohol denatured 
by poisons. We find in it brucine sulfate, 
a poison. We often find acetone, a poi- 
sonous compound formed in the distillation 
of wood alcohol. 

‘‘We find mereury. A man brought us 
a gallon of alcohol he had bought from a 
druggist. It contained bichloride of mer- 
cury. We find nitrobenzol in the organs 
of persons killed by drinking hootch. It is 
an aniline preparation used in denaturing 
alcohol. 

‘“We get lots of whisky made from corn 
mash in moonshine stills. Much of it con- 
tains acetate of lead and verdigris, from 
the lead and copper in the stills. We feed 
the verdigris liquor to rats and their hair 
falls off;_ they develop a skin disease that 
kills them. It acts the same way on hu- 
man beings.” 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF BURGLARY 


6c Bee the great risks and dangers 

involved,’’ writes an anonymous bur- 
glar, in a recently published story of-his 
career, ‘‘there are often humorous incidents 
which make the experiences of a burglar 
interesting, if not instructive.’ The 
burglar who writes in this cheerful way, - 
with the collaboration of Malcolm W. — 
Davis, a New York journalist and author, 
has long been famous as ‘Mark Twain’s 
burglar,”’ and as such, might, it appears, 
have an appreciation of the humorous. side 
of things. When he robbed Mark Twain, 
the burglar provoked a clever letter from 
the great author. However, the burglar 
himself, assisted by Mr. Davis, shows many 
signs of cleverness in his new volume en- 
titled “‘In the Clutch of Circumstance” 
(Appleton’s). He had a great deal of trou- 
ble and found the career of a burglar totally . 
unprofitable, nevertheless he discovered 
certain humorous details in housebreaking. 
He writes, in a chapter on this aspect of © 
burglary: 


In my short checkered career I gained | 
admission without invitation to the houses * 
of quite a number of New York’s ‘“‘Four ~ 
Hundred,” and observed many things 
which under ordinary circumstances I 
would never have had the opportunity t 
learn. ' 

' For instance, I remember one night 
when my partner and I were the uninvited 
guests at the castle-like home of a late 
Ambassador to Great Britain. The great 
mansion was unoccupied, the owner being .- 
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Do You Realize that the Development 
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10 Years 12 Years. 16 Years, 


14 Years 


From ages 10 to 16 the most wonderful transformation 
of life takes place and the foundations are 
built for future years 


q 


ERE is outlined a typical 
story of the life of boy- 
hood and girlhood—for in 
the years which are recorded on 
this chart the foundations of life 


are laid, and the course of the 
whole future is shaped. 


The development is measured 
on the chart in pounds, and the 
accompanying illustrations of the 
boy suggest the same develop- 
ment as measured in height. And 
at the same time changes are go- 
ingforwardinal/particularswhich 
make or mar the future years. 


Sound, wholesome nourish- 
ment is a daily necessity all 
through life. It is urgently needed 
to keep the growth-record true 
and fine during the wonderful 
years when your baby, that was, 
is growing toward the manhood 


or womanhood that is to be. 


All growth, as well as the re- 
placement of the tissues which we 
are breaking down during every 
moment that we live, depends 


‘upon the food we eat, and the kind 


of food is vitallyimportant. 
for a moment of the energy that 


Think 


must be sustained by food mate- 


rials during the active, growing 
-years—and during the same time 


all our bodily structure. 
splendid food makes an important ~ 


the body should have the nourish- 
ment to build its growth at the 
most rapid fate of all the life- 
experience. 


Nowonder children are hungry 
—but they are hungry for the 
right kind of food—building food; 
srowing food! 


Grape-Nuts, the famous cereal 
food made by skilful, scientific 
processes from wheat and malted 
barley, is a wonderful aid to 
growth and health. A serving of 


Grape-Nuts with cream or milk. 


supplies all the elements for com- 
plete nourishment-including iron 
and phosphorus and lime, and the 
vitally necessary vitamins—materi- 
als for building and pee 

is 


contribution of calories, which 
are so urgently needed to sustain 
the energies of growing youth, 


Experts on growth and nutri- 
tion will tell you that modern diet 
often lacks some of the most vital- 
ly essential elements, and that it 


‘is easy to have quantity, without 


adequate nourishment. This is 
due to ‘‘over-refinement”’ in pre- 
paration which wastes vital sub- 


hildren Depend 
Chiefly on the 
Food They Eat ! 


HIS interesting and instructive 

chart tells a vivid story of the de- 
velopment of the human body from 
childhood to youth. While the lines 
on the chart do not represent the 
growth-rate of a// children—there be- 
ing certain differences due to racial and 
family characteristics—the growth-lines 
shown herewith represent careful ob- 
servations taken of large numbers of 
children, and are typical of the growth- 
experience of childhood. 


Nothing you can do for your chil- 
dren is more important than to see that 
the vital, growing years bring the nor- 
mal and proper development. No fac- 
tor is more important to this end than 
right food. 


A duplicate of this chart, hand- 
somely printed, for reference in ob- 
serving the development of children, 
will be mailed upon receipt of 4c in 
stamps to cover cost of wrapping and 
mailing. Address Educational Dept., 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Fie 


stances from the natural food. 
Grape-Nuts retains the natural 
nourishment of the whole grain. 


Grape-Nuts is delightfully and 
appetizingly good—crisp and fla- 
vory and satisfying. It is the kind 
of food you will want to eat, and 
it is all ready'to serve, right from 
the package—the quickest, most 
convenient,most economical food 
obtainable. Every package con- 
tains 12 to 16 servings, each one 
a satisfying, highly-nourishing 
portion. - 


Order a package of Grape-Nuts 
from your grocer today. Serve 
this delightful food as a cereal, 
with cream or milk, at breakfast, 
lunch or supper, or whenever 
there’s a between-meal call for 
something to eat. Try a dish of 
Grape-Nuts.with cream and per- 
haps some fruit, in place of your 
usual heavy meal at noon. It’s 
the natural way to health, growth 
and efficiency. 


Grape-Nuts may be used in 
many different ways. It greatly 
improves the flavor and nutritive 
qualities of salads, puddings, 
cakes, fudge, ice cream and many 
other dainties. 
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The Bendix Drive 

The Mechanical Hand” that Ganks Your Car. 
~~ 


Gr 


(, 


Serves You Well 
day in and day out! 


Fe a 
Think of the “hand-cranking” that your 
electric starter saves you! Think what a job 
starting used to be—and how simple it is now! 

a ov 


Until the introduction of the electric starter 
your automobile was never easy to start—and 
alwaysa bother.The electricstartermakes start- 
ing easy, dependable and convenient—and the 
Bendix Drive here renders a wonderful service. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘“‘mechanical arm 
and hand”’, for which your starting motor 
supplies the “‘muscle”’. 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the arma- 
ture shaft of your electric starting motor 
where it functions automatically as the 
connecting link between your starting 
motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takeshold 
of your fly wheel—turns your engine over— 
starts it—then automatically “lets go’’. 
and waits until you need it again. 


The vast need filled by The Bendix Drive, and its de- 
pendable performance, are evidenced by the fact that 
it is standard equipment on the electric starters of a 
large majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 
genuine service parts. Buy no other 


Standard equipment on the Eleétric Starters of a large 
Majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks, 


Manufuctured By 


Ecuipst Macuine Co., Ermira, N.Y. 


_ Ecursz Macuine Company, Lro. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT, 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


in England representing the people of the 
United States of America. Consequently, 
we felt that he could not resent even an 
undiplomatic visit from us in time to make 
the situation embarrassing. 

The mere idea of getting into the place 
and prowling around its great halls ap- 
pealed to us. So we forced an entry, and 
opened the immense iron gate leading to 
the entrance hall in order to make exit 
easy in ease the caretaker’s attention should 
be drawn to the house. The hall was lined 


with suits of ancient armor, and the great 


stairway leading up to the second story 
was a work of art. Magnificent portraits 
decorated the tapestry-covered walls. 

Our search of the ground floor being 
fruitless, we went upstairs and made a 
careful examination of the exquisitely 
furnished rooms there. In a large bath- 
room we found a man’s coat; but my part- 
ner, going through its pockets, found noth- 
ing but a number of letters. 

With the exception of a phonograph 
standing on a table in one of the upper 
rooms, we could see nothing in that whole 
costly establishment which was of value 
to us. We could not walk off with a suit 
of medieval armor or a mahogany bed- 
stead. 

In disgust, we started to leave, when I 
suggested to my partner sarcastically that 
since there was no silver mine in sight we 
might at least have some canned music 
to cheer us up. Stepping into the room 
containing the phonograph, we inserted 
one of the cylinders, wound up the machine, 
and started it going. The strains of ‘‘In 
the Sweet By and By” came floating out 
and filled the room. We tried another 
record, hoping to hear something different. 
““Nearer, My God, to Thee!’’ was the song 
which burst from the horn of the machine. 

Looking through the box in the hall for 
something more lively, we found that the 
fifty records were all sacred music. I 
switched off the lights. The phonograph 
we carried along with us, intending to 
present it to the old Bowery Mission, which 
was our regular “‘hangout’’ when broke. 
It was against our principle to leave empty- 
handed. However, an old Hebrew offered 
me five dollars for the machine, and we 
gladly let him have it. It was all we got 
from the raid on the house of our chief 
diplomatic representative. 


One night, he reports, he went out alone 
on an expedition and, we read: 


Shortly afterward I had an experience 
which, except for a mixture of audacity and 
good luck, might have been tragie for me 
instead of comic. It happened in the small 


hours of a summer morning at a house in ~ 


Long Branch. One of the ground-floor 
windows had been left ajar; and since it was 
too high for me to reach, I secured a ladder 
which lay by an outhouse near by. This 
made my entrance easy. It being late, I 
hurriedly packed together a few pieces of 
silver in the dining-room and made my 
way back to the window. Looking down, 


> 


I saw a police officer waiting for me at the — 


bottom of the ladder! Fortunately, how- 
ever, he stept around the corner of the 


. house a moment for observation of the 


other side of the house. I dropt my booty 
on the floor and slid down the ladder. 
With drawn revolver, I waited for the offi- 


cer to reappear around the corner of the 


house. He came, and I stuck my gun under 


his nose and commanded him to hold up his — | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


hands. He threw up his arms eagerly. 
Then I proceeded to take his own gun out of 
his hip-pocket. ; 

The poor fellow was frightened almost 
to death. Having secured his revolver, 
T was starting to slip it into my pocket, 
when the policeman, thinking of his own 
-dilemma, begged me to help him out of 
the mess he was in. He asked me to ex- 
tract the cartridges from his revolver and 
throw the empty weapon as far away as I 
could. I was then to hand him two 
cartridges, and run as fast as my legs 
would carry me. He promised not to fire 
his revolver until I was out of sight. In 


y “this way,-he. said, he would keep his place 


on the force, and I would be safe. 
: T understood his situation, and agreed. 
He even advised me what road it would 
be-safest-for-me to take. When had gone 
about half.a-mile, I-heard two pistol shots 
behind-me,in-the direction of the house 
. behind me, and so I knew that everything 
was all right. Both my would-be captor 


‘and I had saved the day and avoided 


+ consequences which would have been un- 
- pleasant for each of us. I presume the 
papers duly carried the story, the next day, 


- .of how the officer tried to capture an-escap- 


G 


ing burglar, firing two shots after the 
fleeing criminal but failing to hit his man. 
I did not grudge him the credit. 

-It was in the winter of 1908 that I had 
another experience which deserves mention 
here. On the outskirts of a small town on 
the ocean shore stands the fine country 
home of a wealthy New York banker. 
At the time I speak of the owners of the 
country place had gone to their city home, 
and the place was carefully boarded up for 
the winter. 

My mind had been on this mansion for 
some time, and thinking to make a good 
haul I tackled it on a coid winter night. It 
was hard work to remove one of the heavy 
wooden shutters which protected the 
windows from unwelcome visitors. The 
inside of the house looked like a barn. 
The furniture had all been moyed out of 
place and the pictures taken off the walls. 
On the sideboard in the big dining-room 
a large sign notified me: ‘‘Our silverware 
is stored in the vaults of The Columbia 


Storage Company, New York.” 


In the basement I discovered a heavy 
iron door barring the entrance into the 
wine-cellar. The ice-box was empty. Up 
in the attic stood big empty trunks and 
boxes which once might have contained 
valuable things. Every drawer in the 

‘kitchen had been carefully cleaned out. 
Even the coal was gone from the coal-bin 
and the potatoes from -the potato-bin. 
There was not a thing in that whole house 
which it was worth my while to take along, 
except a set of false teeth! These I found 
in a bureau drawer in one of the upper 
rooms, together with a bottle of bay rum 
and a hair switch which some servant 
must have forgotten to take along with 
her when she cleaned the room. 

The false teeth I took, not: because I 
needed them, for my own were always good, 


and ready for all emergencies, but for the 


gold the set contained. Moreover, it was 
against my convictions to go away from 
any place empty-handed. The bottle of 
‘bay rum and the hair switeh I left behind. 
The two dollars I received for the set of 


false teeth seemed ridiculous enough, 


when compared with the trouble to which 
I had gone to get them. 


Imagine my  surprize, consequently, 


__ when I read in a newspaper some time later 


that burglars who had entered the beautiful 


-eountry home had carried off everything in 
the house, leaving only the bed and the ice- 


box behind. — 
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If you insist that 
the next motor truck 
you buy be most 
modern in every par- 
ticular from radiator 
to tail lamp—that it 
has every accepted 
improvement in the 


latest truck design— 


the very last word 
in truck efficiency — 
then youll buy The 
FEDERAL. 


‘Means Another Satisfied User” 
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Illustrations f rom ‘‘The Outlook’’ (New York) 


A CLASS OF TWENTY-ONE-FOOTERS AWAY ON A SAILING RACE IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 


Many Gulf clubs have adopted this ‘‘fish-class’’ of sloops. They race annually for a trophy, presented by Sir Thomas Lipton, 


THE SAILBOAT COMES BACK—WITH YOUTH AT THE HELM 


HE BOAT WITH A SAIL, especially the small boat 

with a small sail and one or two men aboard, seems to 

have ‘‘come back’ as one of the chief ingredients of 
American sport. Engines, steam, gasoline and crude oil rule 
the commercial sea-world, but for a joyful recreation that 
requires skill, nerve and resourcefulness, and that pays rich 
dividends in health and healthful excitement, small-boat sailing, 
announces Herbert L. Stone, in The Outlook, is more popular 
than ever, wherever there is a sufficient body of water. The 
whole coastline, from Nova 
Scotia to Mexico, from Cali- 
fornia up beyond the Canadian 
Border, and the whole region 
of the Great Lakes, is dotted 
with boat clubs. Most of the 
sailors are youngsters, and 
most of the boats are small. 
Some ten or a dozen years ago, 
with the coming of the gaso- 
line engine, the power-boat 
and the automobile, recalls 
Mr. Stone: 


It was freely predicted that 
the fine old sport of sailing and 
sailboat racing was doomed— 
that the sailboat or sailing ° 
yacht would soon be obsolete, 
a thing of the past. In the 
face of the initial popularity 
of this new form of power it 
began to look for a while as 
if the craving for speed and 
for covering the most miles in 
the shortest time, either afloat 
or ashore, would supplant the 
lure of the sail, with its de- 
pendence on natural forces, 
and kill the urge to acquire the 
skill, resourcefulness, and dar- 
ing that we recognize as marking the true sailor. 

_. But these people didn’t reckon with our heritage, didn’t take 
into account the amount of salt still running in the veins of our 
race, or gage the strength of the call of the ships. For, in spite 
of a great war that killed yacht-sailing as a sport for over three 
seasons, the last two years have seen such a return to sail as to 
make the sport more popular than it ever was before and to give 
the lie to those who figured that the dust of the roads or the 
fumes of burned gas would be all-sufficient for the Américan 
boy. For be it known that the finest thing about this reawakened 
interest is the fact that the bulk of those clamoring to get afloat 
under canvas are youngsters—a new generation that has grown 


A “KID CLASS” PREPARING FOR A RACE 


These twelve-foot catboats, sailed by youngsters not over fourteen. - 
years old, are a lively feature of the summer life at Marblehead. ~ 


to youth and manhood since the advent of the gas-engine and 
of our entrance into the war. -_ a ae ee ae 
This being so, it is natural that the revival should bein small 
boats. And this is to be desired in itself, for not only can the 
beginner learn best in a small boat and become a better sailor 
where the responsibility is entirely up to him and he has to handle 
the boat properly to insure’ her safety, but there is also infinitely 
more pleasure in small-boat sailing than in being merely “‘crew”’ 
or passenger on a larger boat. There is more “life” in a small 
boat, she is more responsive on her helm, is quicker and livelier, 
and orie is nearer the water and gets more thrills than on 
a large boat. . 
On Massachusetts and Buz- 
~ “zards ‘Bays, on Long Island 
Sound and the Gulf coast, this 
/» growth is most apparent be- 
cause the boats are-seen- to- 
gether, attracted by the oppor- 
tunity torace. At Marblehead — 
last summer during a whoie 


week of racing, says the writer: 


Over 200 boats started every 
day (one day, there were 227), 
and some 75 per cent. of these 
were craft.under twenty-four 
feet long over all, many of 
» them sailed by crews no mem- 
~ ber of which was over sixteen 
_ years. of age, while in some _ 
special classes theywere not 
over twelve years of age; 
And the way those youngsters 
took. to the water..and ab- 
sorbed boat handling, sea- 
manship, and knowledge of 
the racing rules would have _ 
made a sponge envious. =e 
While this condition holds — 
on the Atlantic coast, it is not 
as true to the same extent on 
the inland lakes and water- J 
ways, and the dwellers by fresh water are not making the use of 
their opportunities that they might. Sailing is just as much fun ~_ 
on fresh as on salt water, and in many instances fresh-water lakes 
and bays offer an even. better chance for the small boat than the 
less protected tidal waters of the coasts. In the past the boats 
turned out on fresh water did not, as a rule, measure up.in de- 
sign, rig, or build to those developed on salt water, and this 
may be, in a measure, responsible for the lack of interest in’ 
boating evinced by those living on bodies of fresh water that are — 
ideal for sailing. 36. eh ee 
There is no reason why just as suitable types ‘and just as good — 
boats should not be found on fresh as on salt water. Phptuhin 
es - i, ee OS 
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SEATTLE 


(1)—The new Hotel Monticello at Longview, open in June. 
(2)—The Longview National Bank now under construction. 


(3)—The electric power plant new under construction. 
~The Community House at Longview which will be the 


(4) 
(5) 


center of recreational activity. 
—Longview’s first school building, 
be ready for occupancy by the Fa 


half of which will 
ll term, 1923, 
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in the broad, beautiful valley where 
the Cowlitz River empties into the 
Columbia River—halfway between Port- 
land and the Pacific Ocean—a building 
project is in full blast—a project that is 
probably without parallel in the present 
history of American enterprise. 


A city is being built! 
It is the new city of Longview, Wash- 
ington, located in the heart of the abun- 


"inte: in the state of Washington, 


dant resources of the great Pacific 


Northwest—a city strategic 

—in relation to rail and water transportation— 
where rail and water meet. 

—in relation to the almost untouched resources 
tributary to it. : 

—in relation to the limitless territory it can serve. 

—in relation to the industrial opportunities it 
presents. 

—in relation to the grandeur of its scenic environs, 
its climate, its healthfulness. 


' To industries, these alone are signifi- 
cant distinctions worthy of great consid- 
eration, but Longview offers more. 
Longview—‘‘the city practical’’—con- 
ceived by business men, designed, from 


. the ground up, by engineers and expert 


city planners, is profiting by the experi- 
ence of other cities that have grown 
without plan. 


Longview offers 


—ideal industrial sites fronting on the Columbia 
River, with its ocean-going commerce to all 
leading ports of the world. 


| 


—adequate switching facilities and is served di- 
rectly by these three transcontinental railroad 
systems: the Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern. 


—a scientific, expertly planned retail business 
district, residential districts, parks, boulevards, 
modern sewerage system, pure water and elec- 
tric power. 


Longview was chosen by The Long-Bell 
Lumber Company—a corporation with 
assets of 75 million dollars—to be the home 
of its largest lumber operations. Its 
mills, when completed, will have an annual 
capacity of between 400 million and 500 
million feet of finished lumber products. 


As the first important manufacturing 
industry in Longview, The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company alone will employ from 3,000 
to 4,000 men when the mills are complet- 
ed. The population of Longview, based 
on the Long-Bell operations alone, should 
be between 15,000 and 20,000. The city 
plan contemplates a population of 50,000 
within ten years. 


See Longview for yourself—see a city 
of steel, brick, concrete and wood, grow- 
ing out of what, a year ago, was a valley 
of fertile farms and blooming orchards. 
See Longview’s modern 6-story hotel, its 
civie center, its construction force of 1,500 
men, its great temporary docks. Include 
Longview in your summer tour of the 
wonderful Pacific Northwest. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY 
Longview, Washington 


Gentlemen: 


Manufacturing 
Wholesale 
Commercial 
Mercantile 


Write today for 
profusely illustrated 


we eee ne eee ww ew no eo a er en == 


Please send me literature concerning the new city of Longview. I 
am interested particularly in its opportunities for: 
(Make a check mark in the square) 


Naarce— 


Dept. 13 


Professional 

Home site 

Suburban home 

Rental Property Investment 


i 


literature on Long- Address 


view, Please use 


ee eee 


the Coupon. 


Or 


- 
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screen door closed— 


ocks & Hardware 


{ 
bos 
: 
} 


[2 have the screen door close every 
time it is opened and to have it close 
in absolute silence—what a comfort that 
would be, what freedom from annoyance! 


But you have only to apply Sargent 
Door Closer 520! This closer is small in 
size—exactly suited for use on the screen 
door and doors inside the house. It is 
reasonable in price. Yet it works ‘as 
silently and surely as the larger Sargent 
Closers you have often seen on com- 
mercial buildings. It may be used on the 
outside of the screen door, or between the 
screen door and the house door. It is’ 
quickly put up, for a diagram explains 
its easy application to any door. © 


Use Sargent Door Closer 520, also, 
on the back-stairs door, the refrigerator 
room and lavatory doors and on the storm 
door in winter. It adds to the safety, 
convenience and silence of your home. 


“520” is for sale by hardware dealers 
everywhere. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


40 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


RA pa Door 
Closer No. 520 


without a slam! 
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will soon be a fact is shown by the tendency 
of yacht clubs on fresh water to turn to 
designers of recognized merit in choosing 
boats for their special localities. With the 
right boats and a few energetic enthu- 
siasts, fresh-water sailing will become as 
popular and as much of an obsession as is 
sailing on salt water. 

‘‘But how are we to know the right type 
to get, and what’s it all-going to cost us?” 
will be the first query from those who may 
feel the urge and yet lack the experience of 
those who have come in through the hawse- 
pipe and worked their way aft. To get the 
right type to suit local conditions is im- 


_ portant. If the waters are more or less 


open, if the winds are habitually strong, 
and the water apt to be rough, a very 
different boat is required than for inclosed 
waters where light breezes and smooth 
seas prevail. And if a boat is chosen which 
is not suited to the conditions, oné will not 
get the satisfaction or the fun out of the 
sport that comes from owning an able little 
packet that will do all that is asked of her. 
Any good naval architect will be able to 
advise as to suitable types if he is given 
all the data on the. conditions where the 
boat is to be used, the depth of water, and . 
whether she is to be used for day sailing, 
for racing, or both. 


The choice of a keel or centerboard boat, 
Mr. Stone points out, depends largely on 
the depth of water to be found, but— 


As a matter of fact, in boats of not over 
fifteen feet water-line length the center- 
board type largely predominates, irre- 
spective of the depth of water. This is due, 
probably, to the fact that the center- 
boarder does not cost quite as much to 
build. There are sailing dinghies to be 
had—fine little eraft which are in vogue in 
many localities. These are usually built 
twelve feet long, to be sailed by one person, — 
or else fourteen feet long, for a crew of two. 
They carry only one sail, either a leg-of- 
mutton Marconi rig, or else the lug rig with 
a yard or gaff. They can be purchased for 


- from $150 to $300, and when not in use ~ 


can be hauled up on shore or in a boat- 
house, obviating the necessity of moorings. 
They are very popular for the man who 
wants a really small boat, and it takes a_ 
lot of skill to sail them, tho they are not 
meant for one who counts comfort first. 
As many as forty or more of these little 
boats are frequently found in a sineieg 
yachting center. ° 
But by far the most popular smaill bouts 
in point of numbers, are the little cat- 
boats, of which many one-design classes 
have been fostered and developed on such | 
sailing waters as Massachusetts Bay, | 
Oyster Bay, the Detroit River, and Lake — 
St. Clair. They run from twelve to twenty | 
feet in length, and cost from a couple of 
hundred dollars up to $600 or $700. They © 
are good for day sailing or racing, are fine 
for the beginner, having only one sail to_ 
handle (and think of), and are usually 
roomy and able for their size. One could 
not begin to describe all the different de- 
signs, but each has some point in its favor. 
They constitute the cradle of the yachting” 
fleet—the boat one takes to when he first 
goes upon the water. = 
As to the cost of upkeep of the boats 
described here, this is usually a negligible — 
amount. The work of overhauling, paint- ay 
ing, and varnishing muAY, pee and pee i 
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LEHIGH---THE NATIONAL CEMENT 


is Y ATIONAL endorsement isa natural outgrowth of Lehigh’s 
square deal policy; and it has resulted in distribution 
which permits Lehigh Cement to be purchased in practi- 
cally any locality. This adds the element of convenience to 

Lehigh’s other outstanding features. 


Wherever you dwell, or whatever your. building need, seek the 
dealer who displays the blue-and-white Lehigh sign. It’s the sign 
of the square deal policy; of national distribution and national 
endorsement. 


wee gt) Me a eles Ce a 
; 16 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. ALLENTOWN, PA. SPOKANE, WASH. 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO,N.Y. BOSTON, MASS. OMAHA, NEB. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MASON CITY, IOWA NEW CASTLE, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. RICHMOND, VA. 


Or 
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A well-planned house 
deserves it 


Use Plate Glass for 


Desk Tops 
Counter Tops 
Windshields 


Closed Car Win- 


dows 


Vestibule Doors 


French Doors 


WELL-PLANNED house, the pride 
of its owner and designer, deserves 
nothing less than plate glass in its windows. 
Plate glass makes all the difference in the 
world in appearance. It lifts the moderate- 
priced house out of the commonplace, while 
ordinary glass may be a jarring note in the 
architectural effectiveness of any house. 


There is as much difference between 
plate glass and ordinary glass as there is 
between a highly polished mahogany panel 
and a rough-sawed pine board. 


Plate glass is worked, rubbed and 
polished with the same care and skill as 
the mahogany panel. To its perfectly smooth 
surfaces and crystal-clear body is due its 
brilliance and the rich effect it produces 
in dwellings, office-buildings, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, and school buildings. 


Plate glass is the optically perfect glass 
for windows. It transmits practically 100 


’ per cent of the light. Objects seen through 


it are clear-cut and distinct. There are no 
° ° é “ 
waves or swirls to distort the view. 


Comparative figures on the glazing of any 
building show a surprisingly small differ- 
ence in cost between plate glass and com- 
mon sheet glass. Yet the same difference, 
applied to any other class of materials, will 
not go as far in improving the appearance 
of the building. Plate glass makes a build- 
ing more rentable or saleable. In many 
cases it is the deciding factor. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


AT 


Q 


Nothing Else ‘, 
\ is Like it 


_the long course. 
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done by the owner himself. It is half the 
fun of the game to do your own work of 
outfitting and rigging, and by doing it one 
learns much ‘‘sailorizing” that would not 
be got otherwise. Winter storage fre- 
quently can be had for nothing or for a 
very small amount, and from $25 to $150 
ought to keep up any of these small boats 
for a year, with an occasional extra amount 
for a new sail. 

So it need not be an expensive game. 
One can get into it more reasonably than 
he ean buy an automobile, and in compari- 
son with the upkeep of even a “‘flivver”’ the 
balance is all on the side of the sailboat. 

And now the last point. That is, how 
young must one be to take up sailing 
successfully, or, exprest another way, when 
is a man too old to take up boating? The 
answer is that one need never be too old 
to ‘‘get into the game”’ and learn to sail. 
Of course the-younger one starts the better, 
but as a man who took up sailing at fifty- 
five and became a proficient ‘‘single- 
hander” wrote recently, “‘I think if more 
old men took up sailing that there would be 
fewer old men.” ' 


THE MAN WHO WON THREE 
MARATHONS 


HE first marathon race killed the 
runner who earried the news of that 
famous Greek victory from the sea to 
Athens. A Boston printer the other day 
won his third marathon race, twenty- 
six grueling miles reeled. off at the rate of 
less than six minutes to the mile. ‘‘Mara- 
thon dancing”’ was taking up much news- 
paper space at the time, and this genuine 
marathon received comparatively little 
attention. Nearly everybody seems to 
feel, however, that the feat of this man who 
used his legs to cover distance was su- 
perior to the accomplishment of the 
dancers who used theirs to shuffle around 
a room for several successive days and 
nights. A 
But even if marathon running were 
becoming obsolete (and there is no indi- 
cation that it is), the recent achievement 
in Boston of Clarence H. DeMar, “the 
American marathon champion,” deserves 
to be recorded in the athletic hall of fame. 
His performance in winning this—long-dis- 
tance race for the third time ‘‘ealls for 4 
long string of words ending in -est,” ob- 
serves the Boston Herald, which in an 
editorial asks us to ‘‘consider these facts’’: 


DeMar is a printer, 35 years old, with a 
heart that was supposed some’ years ago 
to have a murmur. 
marathon race in about 2 hours and 20 
minutes, making a record to that date for 
Ten years later, half 
forgotten, and at an age when professional 
athletes are supposed to be ‘“‘all in,” he 


- won again—the second occasion on which 


eS 


In 1912, he won the | 


a man ever won twice. And, this year, — 


12 months older by the calendar and five 
or six years older as things go in athletics, 
he won again, the first man ever to be 


victor ‘thrice. He snapt the tape far in 


| advance of his nearest competitor. For 
| the last few miles, he wore a sadly de- 
| fective right shoe. If the average man 


of his age would know how fast DeMar 
ran, let him divide 144, the number of 
minutes, by 25, the mile length of the 
course, and then time himself in a half- 
mile jaunt. 

Why should not the sporting writers 
yell? Winning a marathon race once is 
enough to stamp a man as remarkable. 
Winning it three times, at the age of 35, 
with the victories distributed over eleven 
years—somehow, one is disposed to in- 
quire why the sporting pages did not have 
even stronger accounts. And those men, 
who, at the age of 35, wonder if they are 
not ‘“‘slipping,”’ and if eighteen holes at 
golf may not be too much—gentlemen, 
salute DeMar! 


Writing about his victory in the Boston 
Post, DeMar, who wears the insignia of 
the Melrose A. C., says: 


Well, another Boston marathon. race is 
over and [I must confess that I am thor- 
oughly satisfied with my third big win of 
the Boston run. 

I believe that I have given the boys 
something to shoot at and I think it will be 
some time before my record is beaten. . 

But let me say that I thought my first 


_ race back in 1911 was a hard one and my 


race in 1922 tougher still, but this year’s 
race was harder than them all. 

I hope that I will never tackle any like 
it again. 

But of course I am elated over my great 
victory and trust that I have shown enough 
to earn a place on the American Olympic 
marathon team in 1924. 

To begin with let me say that every- 
thing seemed to go wrong with me in 
the race. It certainly was my Jonah day. 
I knew that I was in the best of condition, 
and could go the route all right. But 
when I saw the kind of a day it was I knew 
that no records were going to be made, for 
the heat was terribly oppressive. 

Going out to Ashland I had my schedule 
pretty well planned and intended to follow 
it just as. closely as I could. In last year’s 
race I was a little slow in the first part 
of the journey and I knew if I was going 
to win and put up any records that I would 
have to go the first half of the journey 
faster than ever. 

I was worried considerably by many 
well-wishers wanting to know how I felt, 
and what I was going to do, but I tried to 


dodge them as much as I could, for I 


wanted to keep my mind on the race. 

We got away to a good start, all the 
veterans being given a good position. 
This, I think, is a good idea and we all 
spoke about it afterward. The going at 
first was just the same old gait. I decided 
that I would not lag behind, but just keep 


_ right up among the leaders just as long as I 
could and then if the pace proved too 
slow, I would go out on my own and set 


such a killing gait that somebody would 


have to fall by the roadside. 


The situation in the closing moments of 
the race is described as follows by the 
champion: 


I was going along nice and smoothly, 
tho I must admit that one of my blistered 
feet began to pain me terribly and to make 
matters worse some bicycle rider bumped 
into my left side. The wheel grazed my 
running shoe and practically tore it off 


my foot so that I had to run from Chestnut 


Send25c for “Pipeandthe Public 
Welfare,” a valuable book for 
any one interested in water and 
gas mains. “Cast Iron Pipe for 
Industrial Service” is sent free. 
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real estate 


—anything that serves to increase the popu- 
lation of your town will increase the value of 
your property. 

New industries, for instance. 


Are the conditions in your town such that 
new industries will be repelled rather than 
attracted? 


In many cities, population has grown faster 
than the water supply. The mains are too 
small, and, where the wrong material was 
originally used, in such bad condition that 
the perils of fire or epidemic are ever-present. 


Your city officials know the condition of 
your water supply. But they are powerless to 
bring it up to date unless you—voter and tax- 
payer—demand it. 


In justice to yourself, your family and your 
pocketbook, find out what the situation is in 
your town. 


The accepted standard for water mains, 
gas mains, and a great deal of industrial 
piping, is Cast Iron Pipe. Its first cost is 
justified economically, because its pecu- 

_liar property of protecting itself by rust- 
ing only on the surface makes it last 
literally for centuries. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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Genuine Plate 
Glass 


In Any Store 


retailing small 
merchandise, 
McLean Units 
give better  dis- 
play and more 
display. 


is used in all 
McLean Units. 
Ordinary glass dis- 
torts the appear- 
ance of goods— 
plate glass .is as 
transparent as air. 


Making store walls profitable 


LOOR space for customers and wall space for display is the most 
effective use of both. ‘McLean Units cover only 24 inches of the 
store floors, along the wall. They display attractively, twice the mer- 
chandise that can be shown in crowded crouch-to-see showcases. Every 
article is plainly visible, enriched by contrast with beautiful dark birch, 
made brilliant under polished plate. glass. 
Sold on divided payments, usually met by 
extra profits earned. Write for catalog. 


W. B. McLEAN MANUFACTURING CO., 3038 Bigelow Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa, | 


Part of a Redwood 
fence erected over 
60 years ago and 
still strong and 
sound. Ranch of 
W. H. Mullen, Hum- 
boldt Co., Cal. : 


ee 


Made from arene Redwood 


HIS big tank can be relied on for long 


service. It is made of the same wood 

cee used for the fence which has resisted rot 
1 for over 60 years—Redwood. 

Specified for Examination shows the unpainted Redwood 

Tixtecior fence pickets, driven into wet soil in the late 

Mineteaction! “fifties,” sound and unrotted above ground, at 


the ground level and below ground. 


A natural, odorless preservative which per- 
meates Redwood during growth protects against 


Interior Finish 
Block Floors 


Industrial Uses all forms of fungus decay and against insect 
activity. For exterior construction and a wide 
Wood range of industrial purposes no wood excels 
Specialties Redwood. It costs no more than other woods 
Railroad Uses of equal grade that cannot compare with Red- 
Fines Sea wood in durability and rot resistance. 
Before you build write for our “Redwood 


Dai Uses Homes Booklet.” To Engineers, Archi- 
» tects and Builders we will gladly send 
our “Construction Digest.” 


» CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
3085 McCormick Bldg. 920 No. 1 Pershing Square 311 California St. Central Bldg. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO, of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBER Co, 


Redwood water tank on the 
American Mutual Life Build- 
ing, Chicago. Erected _, 
by Wendnagel Oo, 
Chicago. 
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Che Pacific Lumber Co. 


Redwood 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redw 
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Hill to the B. A. A. clubhouse with but 
half a shoe on. 

As we reached Coolidge Corner my feet 
were aching terribly, but I kept on, and 
when I learned that neither Michelson nor 
Zuna was gaining on me, I felt very sure of 
victory. Of course the last few miles of 
the race were an awful grind, and I assure 
you it was a great relief when I finally 
rounded into Exeter Street and saw the 
finish line before me. JI do _ believe 
that if the finish had not been reached 
so soon, Frank Zuna would have beaten 
me for the big’ prize, for I was awfully 
tired at the worsted. 

DeMar’s third victory was accomplished 
in 2 hours, 23 minutes, 47 and 2-5 seconds. 


HAUGHTON DESERTS HARVARD FOR 
COLUMBIA 
OOTBALL candidates at Columbia 
are now ‘‘enjoying”’ spring training 
under their coach, the renowned Perey D. 


Haughton, whose achievement as gridiron .__ 


mentor at Harvard ‘‘had become part of 
the athletic saga of the country,” in the 
words of the Cincinnati Times-Star. Fol- 
lowers of the Blue and White generally 
believe, with the Brooklyn Eagle, that 
Haughton ‘will bring to football at 
Columbia a new inspiration, a new spirit 
and a new will to victory,” and that 
“Columbia has made a fortunate choice.” 

In many quarters, however, rejoicing 
over the return to harness of this football 
wizard is tempered with grave misgiving 
as to the wisdom of the transfer of his 
allegiance from his alma mater, Harvard, 
to an institution toward which he prob- 
ably ean feel little more than a business 
attachment. Under the caption, ‘‘The 
Descent from the Heights,” the Cincinnati 
Times-Star asserts: 


The games in which he used such 
mighty players as Mahan and Brickley 
and Hardwick as pawns had become classic’ 
affairs along with Marathon and Cannae. 
True, Perey Haughton was known to come 
out the latter part of each season and in 
an advisory way put the finishing touches 
to Harvard elevens. But his appearance 
seemed the visitation of a god. His 
stature as coach was so great. that he 
seemed to stoop condescendingly as he — 
suggested this or that to his successor, — 
Bob Fisher. Altho the Haughton vic- 
tories were but a few years ago, they | 
seemed of another generation. Roper and 
Fisher and Jones wrestled in the gridiron 
below with present-day football prob- 
lems, while Haughton serenely contem-~ 
plated them from the heights of a secure _ 
reputation. ‘ 

So it was with a shock that the athletic 
world read that Perey Haughton was to 
resume coaching, and not with his alma 
mater, Harvard. Next season he is to 
coach Columbia, which is making a frantic 
effort to develop athletics so that its im- 
portance in football and other sports 
may be in approximate proportion to the © 
number of its student body. Columbia — 
has quantity of students, and would now ee 
reveal to the world quality of ps Seg al 


ie 


| in an athletic sense. So the biggest uni- 
| versity of the biggest city in the world is 
| prepared to pay the biggest salary to the 
| football coach of the biggest reputation. 
Columbia may be put back on the foot- 
ball map by Perey Haughton. But some- 
| how there is a suspicion that the poten- 
tialities of the event are greater than the 
| realities will prove. Haughton is being 
| taken from an environment that helped 
| to make his greatness. Those great vic- 
tories were even more Harvard victories 
than Haughton victories. And Haughton 
In. those days was working for the univer- 
sity that he had played for. Down at 
Columbia he will have the students to 
draw from. But will he have the spirit 
to draw from? And at Cambridge he 
gave Harvard something that Harvard 
could not buy. Can Columbia buy it? 


_ Ina similar vein of skepticism the New 
Haven Journal-Courier remarks: 


We hope to learn how it came about 
that he could be induced to desert his own 

college colors and transfer his genius to a 
field of instruction hostile to the pride of 
Harvard. ; 

Since the death of Bob Cook a few 
months ago the chorus of praise for his 
generalship as the coach of Yale crews has 
failed to disclose a single discordant note. 
Running through the affectionate trib- 
utes to the service he gave his college is a 

confession of pride in his conception of 
college loyalty and freedom from profes- 
sional oversight. Only one oritwo said so 
frankly, utterly regardless of the intro- 
duction of professional coaching since his 
‘day, but no one of them could restrain his 

pen sufficiently to keep out from between 
the lines the admission of that satisfac- 
tion. There was noticeable in all of the 
handsome tributes an unconscious yearn- 
ing for an era now gone perhaps forever. 

Tt never would have occurred to Bob 


| Cook to teach the students of any other 


college in the land the stroke he created 
for the victorious use of Yale, no matter 


_. how much he may have wanted in later 


years to test his skill once more with the 


f skill of others but denied him at his own 


EI mm 


. 


t 


¢ 


} 
: 
| 
: 


- 
: 


alma mater. The capture of Haughton 
by Columbia does awaken interesting 
speculations upon the subject of modern 
collegiate sports. 


_ Perhaps aware of this charge that he 
has ‘‘deserted”’ his alma mater, Haughton, 


4 
4 
} 
as quoted in the New York Tribune, ex- 
3 


plains his action by saying: 


“T have, of course, been interested in the 
game for the past twenty years. Nat- 
‘urally I have had a desire to continue 
actively in the game. When first ap- 


- proached on the matter of coaching at 
~ Columbia, I could not see my way clear 


to undertake the work, but now I have so 


5 arranged my affairs that I can give the 
- necessary time. 


“The splendid caliber and spirit of 
Columbia graduates and committees with 


_ whom I have come in contact have greatly 
imprest me, as has the Columbia athletic 


organization, which is quite similar to 
Harvard’s, with a committee on each 


branch of athletics and one big committee 


supervising them all. 

“Owing to the fact that football was 
abolished at Columbia for ten years, be- 
ginning with 1905, naturally it was felt 
that no Columbia graduate was qualified 
for the position of coach, there was no 
‘football background,’ no one who had 


_ grown into the position, nothing like existing 
$e Se ees 
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WitH all their refinement Frorsuem 

SHOES are sturdy—enduring. Style isa 

part of them—not merely a surface finish. 
The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES»? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers « CHICAGO 
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Beauty and Health 


Beauty demands, first of all, 


health. And health means a 
good appetite, perfect digestion, 
normal weight and abundant 
physical vitality. 

It is for these very things that Yeast 
Foam Tablets are recommended and for 
which thousands of men, women and 
children have eaten them. 

People prefer to get the great tonic 
benefits of yeast in the form of Yeast 


Yeast Foam 
Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


Foam Tablets because these tablets are 
easy and. agreeable to eat, and because 
they do not form gas. 

They are made of whole, selected 
yeast, and are an absolutely pure, whole- 
some, tonic food. Sold by druggists and 
made by the makers of the famous bak- 
ing yeasts, Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast. 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


Name 


Address 


Mail coupon to 


L.D.—5-19 


Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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5 Big HANES 
Features 


1 Hanes large, roomy armholes taped in- 
stead of turned under. Can’t curl or rip—but 
a friction-free surface that really wears. 


2 Hanes webbing belt guaranteed 2-thread 

elastic webbing instead of single thread, gives 
more elasticity and greater strength. Spe- 
cially sewed to prevent tears and rips. 


Hanes closed crotch is cut and stitched in 
a special way that really keeps it closed. That 
means added hot-weather comfort. 


4 Hanes crotch lap buttons sewed on the 
seam. Won’t come off. 4 thicknesses of ma- 
terial instead of customary 2. No patch used. 


Hanes wide, full-length knees cut so as to 
give greatest freedom without binding or 
creeping up the leg, 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


“HANES” is a hit 


in athletic unions! 


ALK about summer underwear—climb into “Hanes” at 

$1.00 and get the biggest athletic union suit value you ever 
had handed out! Every garment is backed by the nationally 
known “Hanes” guarantee. 


From the quality of the long-wearing nainsook, right down 
to the last stitch, you’ve got comfort and workmanship and 
service that never before has been sold at a dollar! 


Put “Hanes” in comparison for generous full size; for re- 
inforced strain-points; for extra-strength-elastic webbing; for 
buttons sewed to stay on; for buttonholes that last the life of 
the garment! Compare “Hanes,” we tell you, and know what 


you buy for $1.00! 


“Hanes” is also made for little fellows from 2 to 16 years, 
in sizes 20 to 34. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes 

Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. 

We guarantee to return your money or give you a 
~ new garment if any seam breaks, 


If your dealer can’t fit you with 
“Hanes” Underwear, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Neat Winter Wear Hanes Winter Underwear | 
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conditions at Harvard. It really is a new 
game to Columbia. 

“Tt is my hope to give Columbia the 
groundwork for a system that, if successful, 
ean be perpetuated by Columbia gradu- 
ates. I feel greatly complimented to have 
been chosen, and appreciate the warm 
welcome President Butler has extended 
me. by letter and which was read to me 
over the telephone from New York.” 


Altho the terms of Haughton’s contract 
with Columbia, either as regards length 
of service or salary to be paid, were not 
divulged, a writer in the Tribune declares: 


It was reported that Columbia went 
beyond the $15,000 mark to bring Haugh- 
ton back to football. Being independent 
of football work as a means of livelihood, 
and with a prestige to sustain and impor- 
tant business connections to call upon his 
time, it is certain that Haughton foreed 
Columbia to bid high. It is also regarded 
as next to a certainty that the local univer- 
sity had to make the contract one for a 
term of years, long enough for Haughton 
to establish and put into effect his own 
ideas. A short-time contract would pre- — 
vent this. 


MR. SCOTT’S GOLD MEDAL FOR 
~-PERFECT ATTENDANCE 


ERFECT attendance, the be-all and 

end-all for so many school children and 
church members is not usually thought of 
as the chief aim of professional baseball 
players, most of whom have their heart 
set upon reaching new heights in batting 
or fielding prowess. The shortstop on the 
New York American League team, Everett 
Scott, otherwise known as the ‘‘deacon,”’’ 
was on hand for so many diamond contests, 
however, that he finally resolved to try to 
capture the perfect attendance laurels in 
baseball by participating in 1,000 consecu- 
tive games. 

His ambition was attained while the 
Yankees were visiting Washington recently, 
and as a fitting observance of his achieve- 
ment elaborate ceremonies were held, as 
a part of which Scott received a gold medal 
voted to him by the League. The New 
York Times sagely observes that ‘‘as 
frequently happens under such cireum- 


_ stances, the presentation brought no luck 


to the player involved or the club with. 


_ which he played,” for the Yankees suffered 


their first shutout of the season in that 
game, and Scott ‘‘couldn’t make a hit in 
three times at bat and he handled only two 
chances, both putouts, in the field.’” 

Even tho failing to star in that momen- 
tous game, his 1,000th consecutive contest, 
Scott has every reason to be thankful, 
for “on two occasions Scott came danger- 
ously near to breaking his long string.” 
According to the Times: 


While with the Red Sox several years 
ago he was at one time ordered to re-— 
main away from the park because of a 
boil on his neck which had handicapped 


| 


| escape from marring his record. 


| his playing to a considerable extent, but, 
| as Seott’s luck would have it, it rained on 
that particular day and the Sox did not 


| play. 


Again last summer Scott had a narrow 


3 He had 
stopt off at his home town in Indiana while 


| 


his mates continued on to Chicago to meet 
the White Sox. Scott missed a train con- 
nection when he resumed the trip toward 
the Windy City, and the game got under 
“way without him in the line-up. He finally 
reached the field, however, in time to 
participate in part of the game, after having 


_ traveled about forty miles in trolley cars 
and taxicabs. 


Scott started his long streak on June 20, 
1916, while a member of the Boston Red 
Sox. He played in 103 consecutive games 
during the remainder of that season. He 
participated in 157 successive games’ in 
1917, 126 in 1918, 138 in 1919, 154 in 
1920, 154 in 1921 and 154 in 1922. At the 
end of last season he had extended his 
streak through 986 games, exclusive of 
world’s series contests. His 1,000th game 
was the fourteenth consecutive one in which 
he had taken part this season. 

The previous major league record for 
playing in consecutive games was held by 
George B. Pinckney of the Brooklyn Club 
of the American Association and the Na- 
tional League, who played in 577 games in 
arow. Pinckney started his streak on Sep- 
‘tember 2, 1885, and ended it early in the 


- season of 1890. He played in nine consecu- 
- tive games in 1885, 142 in 1886, 138 in 


1887, 148 in 1888, 138 in 1889 and 7 in 1890. 
The modern National League record is 
held by Fred Luderus, former first base- 
man of the Phillies, who participated in 533 
consecutive games, starting on June 2, 
1916, eighteen days before Scott started his 
long streak. Liuderus played in 116 con- 
secutive-contests in 1916, 154 in 1917, 125 
in 1918 and 138 in 1919. 
The American League record, previous 


to the time Scott shattered the mark, 


was held by Eddie Collins, and made while 


he was a member of the Chicago White 


Sox. The total turned in by Collins was 


~ 478. 


Describing the festivities in honor of 
Scott, the newspaper story says— 


As game time approached, the players of 
both elubs lined up across the diamond, 
facing a lane extending from thé pitcher’s 
box to the plate. A signal from President 
Clark Griffith of the Washington Club, and 
the Marine Band, which had been enter- 


taining the 7,000 spectators for the past 
half-hour, marched upon the field, preceded 
by Scott, in uniform, and President Ban 
- Johnson of the American League. 


The parade swung across the field and 
came to a halt at the pitcher’s box, Scott 
and Ban Johnson advancing to the plate, 
where they met and were introduced to 
Secretary Denby, who made the presenta- 
‘tion after complimenting Scott on the 


spirit of loyalty and the powers of endur- 


ance which had enabled him to establish 
‘so remarkable a record. 

President Johnson also complimented 
Scott and said he was proud to have such a 
player in the American League. The Dea- 
con stammered his thanks for the medal 
and the large horseshoe of roses presented 
by the New York Club, but made no re- 
sponse to the spectators’ cry for a ee speech.” 
Even the local Harry Stevens officially 
recognized the occasion by printing Scott’s 
name in large letters on the score-card. 

~ Scott, who is thirty years of age, started 


his professional baseball career with the - 


Kokomo club of the North Indiana League 
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HIS perfect 

razor— the 

Ever - Ready — 
will give you a life- 
timeof shaves de luxe. 
The Ever- Ready 
De Luxe “Sport” 
model, illustrated 
above, is one of 
j TRADE Rica FACE | the most if: expen- 
sively made 
safety razor outfits, though it sells 
for only $1.00 complete. It comes in a 
beautiful flat, graceful, highly nickeled 
“cigarette” type case, lined with velvet 
and satin which set off the mirror fin- 
ished nickel to the richest advantage. 


The ten-year-guaranteed Ever-Ready 
frame with the new heavy hexagon 
handle, presents the blade at its most 
efficient angle. The frame is triple 
nickel plated, the only durable and sani- 
tary plating for safety razors. 


There is no troublesome adjustment— 


$3 Models Now 


‘Shaves De Luxe 


EVER~READY RADIO BLADES 6 FOR 40¢ 
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Ever-Ready 


SAFETY es J 
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This outfit ex- 
actly as pictured 
$1.00 complete 


simply slip the blade into the frame, 
snap down the top, and the Ever-Ready 
is all set to give you the safest, cleanest 
shaves of your life. 


The Ever-Ready Radio Blades which 
come with the set are ground from 
steel so hard that it requires 3 miles 
of honing to bring it to its final keen 
perfection. =~ 1 


Ask to see the other Ever-Ready models 
—the “Town,” in flat compact imita- 
tion ivory—the “Touring,” in high 
nickeled case—the “ Mahoganite,” which 
looks like rare old mahogany, water- 
proof and smooth as glass—each $1.00 
complete. They are unquestionably the 
biggest values ever offered since the in- 
vention of the safety razor. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAzoR CorpPorATION 
Also Makers of Ever- Ready Shaving Brushes 
FACTORIES - : BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A short trip 


to the ORIENT 
from Seattle 


SIX weeks journey 

can include the most 
interesting places of the 
Far East and involves sur- 
prisingly small expense! 
If you are planning atrip, 
investigate the Govern- 
ment  President’’ ships 
from Seattle, calling at 
Victoria, to the Orient! 
The— 


President Grant 
sails June 7 
President Madison 
sails June 19 
President McKinley 
sails July 1 . 
President Jackson 
sails July 13 : 
President Jefferson. 
sails July 25 — 


They have created a new 

travel opportunity via the 

Short Route,’’ across 
‘the Pacific. 


The ships make the 
fastest time between the 
United States and the 
Orient! Write for full 
details. 


SSN 


lez 


ita 


; INFORMATION BLANK 

KA . To U.S. Shipping Board 

= Tatoos tions Office Washington, D.C, 
AU2I5 


Please send without obligation the U.S, 
Government Booklet giving travel facts, Iam 
considering a trip to the Orient [] to Europe [ 
to South Americ? [],- 1 would travel 1st class[] 
2d] 3d. 


My Name 


My Address 


Admiral Oriental Line 
17 State St. New York City 
112 W. Adams St. Chicago, Lil. 
L.C. Smith Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
653 are St. San Prancisco, Cal. 
anaging ING” for 


U.S. SHIPPIN NG BOARD 


Owners of the vessels 
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in 1909. He also played with the Fair- 
mont club of the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia League during that season. For 
the next three years he was a member of 
the Youngstown club of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania League. He first joined the 
Red Sox in 1913, but was released to the 
St. Paul club of the American Association 
on an optional agreement early that season. 
He was recalled by the Boston elub in 1914 
and became the team’s regular shortstop. 
He remained with the Red Sox until after 
the season of 1921, when he was traded to 
the Yankees with Joe Bush and Sam Jones 
for Shortstop Roger Peckinpaugh and 
Pitchers Rip Collins, Bill Pierey and Jack 
Quinn. 
Scott was born in Bluffton, Indiana. 


. “HICK” BASEBALL AS THE BASIS 
OF THE GAME 
MALL-TOWN baseball has been and 
always will be the cornerstone of our 
national pastime.’”’ A writer in Sporting 
Life undertakes to prove this statement by 
drawing upon his personal experiences as 
a youth, and by citing the long list of celeb- 


rities of the diamond who began their 


careers playing sand-lot ball in “‘hick”’ 
villages. Another writer in the same 
magazine gives added validity to the state- 
ment by showing how in many provinces 
of Canada, notably Ontario, there is a 
definite trend away from professional and 
even semi-professional baseball, toward 
purely amateur leagues among the small 
towns. 

The commercial aspect of the game, as 
conducted to-day in the professional 
leagues, was commented upon incidentally 
in an article, ‘“‘Joshing’ Versus Business 
in Baseball” in the April 28 number of THE 
Lrrrrary Dicust. This phase of the situ- 
ation receives more attention at the hands 
of the writers in Sporting Life. The first 
one, using the pseudonym Jim Nasium, 
says— 

Let big-league club owners swell up with 
pride over the great game they have built 
and applaud the oft-printed statement 
that they are ‘‘the rulers of _ baseball.” 
Let ’em do it if they want to—but they 
are all wrong. As the small-town voter 
controls a national election, as the small- 
town producer of food products controls 
our national prosperity, as the small-town 
reader controls a greater portion of our 
national cireulation of printed periodicals, 
so does small-town baseball actually con- 
trol our national pastime, 

In baseball, as in business and other 
things, it is a customary. mistake of the 
cities to overlook the importance of the 
small towns. Go into the average success- 
ful city business institution and take away 


.the men who came from the small towns, 


and you wouldn’t have much left but the 
furniture. Go into the big-league baseball 
world and weed out the players and the 
“fans”? who came from the small towns, 
and you wouldn’t have anything left: but 
the park and the franchise. — 

It is the same in baseball as in all other 


lines of endeavor—the cities provide only ~ 


Greater Chateau Frontenac 
opens this Spring. That con- 
stitutes history... .In 1608, 
France founded Quebec. In 
1620, built Chateau St. Louis ~~ 
on the cliffs. Then, for 150 

years, pushed out a Colonial — 
Empire. ... Now, on those . 
same cliffs, up from those — 


same battlements, abovethat ~ 
_ same.17th Century town, 


rises Greater Chateau’ Fron="* 


' tenac.... It is still-a. 17th, 
‘Century Castle. But its tur.’ . 

_.Yets spread to a new vast-° 
_ness. It now has a’ tower, “ 


rising to a feudal majesty.’ 


‘eee 700 guest-rooms.nows;. 


Two restaurants, tea room, 
terrace cafe, Ballroom., jo wre 
e+ The hotel is up-to-date 


‘America. Its locale is medi- 


eval France. Which makes 


‘its opening a romance. ooe 


Come and enjoy it this his- 
toric spring. By railway or 


motor. Let the Canadian- 


Pacific arrange your trip 
now. Information and reser- 
vations at Canadian-Pacific. 
In New York, 344. Madison 
Avenue. In Chicago, 140So. 
‘Clark Street. Or, Chateau 


Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. f ; 


Gene. pita: 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC| 


A.CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
_ATOP OLD QUEBEC 
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Chicago to Puget Sound 


The enormously powerful and return 
electric locomotives that are sega 50 


haul ‘‘The Olympian’’ 
through the western 
mountains pioneer a new 
era in railway operation 


“The very last word z transportation” 


—Tuomas A. Epison 


Edison is speaking of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul okle 
had just experienced the delight of traveling through the American 
Rockies by electric power. In the smooth, smokeless and electrically 
driven flight of that incomparable train “The Olympian” across the 
- mountains, he saw electricity’s grandest application. Enjoying as 
you and every passenger must enjoy this pleasurable journey, he 
voiced the thought of that great body of accustomed travelers who re- 


gard the “Milwaukee” as the most progressive railroad in the world. 


The only line operating transcontinental trains by electric power 

The only line owning and operating its own sleeping cars between Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma 
The only line operating over its own rails all the way between Chicago and Puget Sound 

The shortest line from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Curcaco, I:trvots 
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The Correct Type of Tooth Brush 


As evolved by modern experts and adopted by 
modern authorities 


this type of brush. It is known as the Decoater. 


Pocket Style 


The Decoater also comes in this pocket style. 
Thus travelers, motorists and others may always 
have a well-kept tooth brush with them. 

Wherever you are, teeth should be brushed 
immediately after meals. With people who eat 
away from home, this is the only way. 

With the pocket style the handle-case is per- 
manent. You simply buy refills as the brushes 
wear out. It fits the vest pocket or a woman’s 
hand-bag. 


A world-wide crusade is being conducted for 
better tooth protection. This new-type brush 
is a vital factor in it. 


It is made to the specifications agreed on by 
leading dental authorities. Dentists in general, 
the world over, now advocate this type. 


It does more than remove food debris. It at- 
tacks the coats, the cause of most toothtroubles. 
It is adapted to the rolling method, now gener- 
ally advised. One should always brush from the 
gums toward the tooth points. Careful people 
everywhere, under dental advice, are adopting 


‘The New Era Toot Brush 


mii fini 


Home Style, 50c 

Pocket Style, $1 

Refills for Pocket 
Style, 50c 


Most druggists 
now sell them. 
If you fail to find 


them, remit to us. 


Folds into a case like this 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Decoater Tooth Brush Dept. 
1104 S. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 


Exrra long and extra keen—no wonder 

Durham- Duplex Blades put extra speed 

into the morning shave. The shave that is 

“priceless” to over eleven million He-men. 
EITHER MODEL—ONE DOLLAR 


Interchangeable Blades 50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. Jersey City N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in all Counzries 


Write to Dept. L for free catalog show- 
ing various Durham-Duplex Sets. 


| likea ‘Who’ s Who” i in baseball a n 
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the setting, the country towns provide the 
men. The city is merely the place where 
it reaches the highest brand of perfection— 
the ‘‘hick’’ town is where it gets its start. 
And there would be no harbor at the mouth 
of a river if it wasn’t for its source. The 
trouble with the big city is that it takes the 
best the ‘‘hick”’ town has to give, and then 
claims it as its very own. 

Once, so many years ago that we don’t 
mind recalling it now, we happened to ke 
a player on one of these town ball clubs 
in a small town in western Pennsylvania. 
One Saturday afternoon we went to the 
small town of Butler, Pennsylvania, to play 
a game. The Butler team had a big left- 
handed pitcher who was mowing down 
every team that came his way, and who 
had acquired some little local reputation, 
but who was then unknown to the outside 
world aside from a few surrounding coun- 
ties. That Saturday afternoon he beat our 
team 11 to O:. The name of that pitcher 


. was ‘‘Rube’’ Waddell, later to become 


known as the greatest left-hand pitcher 
who ever threw a baseball. 

On another occasion a new family 
moved to town to take charge of the local 
hotel, and one of the young sons, then a 
boy in knee pants, came down to the vacant 
lot on which we played and started to prac- 
tise with us. He wanted to join the team, 
saying he could catch, and we tried him 
behind the bat in one game and then 
“canned”? him as not being good enough. 
Another local boy by the name of Wood 
took his place in the next game and did a 
lot better. The name of that catcher we 
“eanned’’ was—Ossie Shreckengost. 

In later years Waddell and Shreckengost 
came together on the same team, the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, and became -the most 
famous battery in baseball. Wood, the boy 
who took ‘‘Shreck’s”’ job on that town ball 
club, is now a plumber in the town. 

Along about this same time another 
town not so far away, Carnegie, Pennsyl- 
vania, had a big, gangling, awkward ball- 
player whom we all feared as a hitter. The 
pitchers pitched ’em over his head, a mile 
outside, and every place in the park except 
over the plate—but this bird would just 
reach out and whale it out of the lot. He 
never took a ball that was within reach of 
his long arms. They said he was ‘‘a rotten 
ball-player’’ because he couldn’t wait ’em 
out. 

The next thing he knew he was playing 


ball “‘for money” down in Steubenville, 


Ohio. George Moreland, manager of the 
Steubenville club, had sent for him at the 
instigation of his brother, and he went 
down on a freight train with his_baseball 
suit wrapt in a paper under his arm. 
He played on the Steubenville team in his 


 stockinged feet because he had no shoes and 


the team had none to fit him. Not long 
after this that league blew up, and More- 
land sold his whole ball club to the Pater- 
son, New Jersey, team for $75. Later 


the big awkward player from the town of a 


Carnegie was transferred to the Louisville 
club, and landed with the Pittsburgh | 
National League Club when the two. teams 
consolidated. The name of that player 
from the town of Carnegie was—Hans 
bibeas 2 the greatest ball-player of all 
ime. 


As eee “Jim Nasium,” the list of 
players hailing from small towns sounds 


one wondering whether any of the leading | 


exponents of the national pastime have 
grown up in a city environment. We are 
told that, contrary to the usual belief, the 
rise of the budding athlete from scrub teams 
to semi-professional and finally professional 
ageregations is not an unmixed blessing, 
because— 


As the small-town ball-player advances 
step by step toward the big cities to which 
he is a stranger, and as the small-town fan 
moves away from the home-town allegiance 
of his youth, something in the way of en- 
thusiasm and personal loyalty is lost along 
the way and never regained. If the big 
leagues could maintain that home-town 
loyalty and enthusiasm among its players 
and fans on the way up and successfully 
transplant it in the city in which they take 
up their future abode it would be the 
biggest boost big-league baseball has ever 
known—but it can’t be done. 

There is that about loyalty to one’s 
home-town allegiance, which, like all first 
loves, prevents its being transplanted; it 
is only the physical body that is moved into 
the city—the heart is back home. 

Big-league baseball represents'a brand of 
professional employment in which alle- 
giances are changed with the uniform, and 
any allegiance that can be shifted according 
to the signature that adorns the pay check 
isn’t so much of an allegiance. But the 
small towns take their baseball as a per- 
sonal matter—any defeat is a smack at the 
honor of the home town and a blow to your 
own personal pride. 

And as far as the fan is concerned, to 
stand up and root for a ball-player who 
never saw the city you are cheering for 
before the return from the spring training 
trip and who next year may be playing 
against you, to root for that sort of a 
transplanted ball-player is something 
entirely different than rooting for the boy 
whom you have helped to raise and who 


is out there giving the best that he has: 


—however poor that may be—without 
thought of further recompense than just 
helping to bring victory to the home 
town. 

The fact of the whole matter is that the 
sole gain baseball shows in its advance from 
the “hick” towns to the big leagues is a 
matter of playing proficiency. And on the 
way up it loses much that is more to be 
prized than mere playing ability—loyalty 
and home-town allegiance. 

On another page of this publication there 
is a story on ‘‘Back to Home-Town Base- 
ball,” sent in froma Canadian city, wherein 

is told the fact that many Canadian cities 
and towns, after having tried the imported 
prand of baseball and found it wanting 
in the matter of arousing local enthusiasm, 
are going back to the home-town game. 
They have come to recognize the salient 
fact that the fans of smaller cities and 
towns do not enthuse over hired players 
~ from other towns in the same measure that 
they do over the possibly poorer perform- 
ance of their own home-town boys, and in 
this reversion to original baseball prin- 
ciples as it is to be put in execution 
again by Canadian towns, no team is to 
‘be permitted to use a player who does 
not live in the town whose team he rep- 
resents. . g 
These Canadian towns may get a less 

efficient brand of baseball; but they'll get 
a lot more local loyalty. And the return 
to the practise of giving the home-town 
boys a chance to play baseball regularly in 
competition will ‘serve to increase the de- 
velopment of players for those cities higher 
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A Friend of Yours In 


Yellowstone Park | 


MERICA’S greatest wild animal 
sanctuary. Here you will see beaver, 
elk, bear, deer, Big Horn sheep, 
buffalo, antelope — friendly, unafraid —just as 


interested in you as you are in them. 


Yellowstone is the pre-eminent sight-seeing tour 
of the world—for, in addition to the wild animals 
there are great geysers, mountains, lovely lakes, 
colorful canyons, forests, boiling pools, 
cataracts, waterfalls. 


GO THIS SUMMER 


Only $ 5 (22 "Chicago 


**Go in Gardiner; Out Cody” 


Northern Pacific Railway 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
940 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


—= Ww 
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omplete Service 


\ ; JHATEVER your European destination, our 
agents can arrange your crossing with utmost 
convenience and promptness. 


Our fleets are led by the Magnificent Trio: 
Olympic, Homeric, the world’s largest ship ° 
Majestic, the Lapland, the palatial new Belgenland, 
and the famous Big Four—Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric 
and Celtic. 

We offer also a fleet of 14 delightful cabin steamers 
with the splendid new Pittsburgh, Doric and 
Regina. Some accommodations as low as $115. 
Because of the large capacity of our Whatever your requirements, we 


ts, choice accommodations are can meet them. 
He caitable for early sailings. 117 ships—1,218,000 tons 


ZWHITE STAR LINESY 


[AMERICAN LINE \> 2 7 RED STAR LINE. 
E COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARIN 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Whats the life 
of a tooth? 


OU can be sure that your 
tooth brush has a-lot to say 
about the life of any tooth. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
help to prolong the life of every 
tooth. The curved handle fits 
the mouth and makes it easy to 
clean all the surfaces usually 
hard to reach. 


Tooth Brush 


Made in three sizes—adults’ 
youths’, and children s; and three 
textures of bristles—hard, me- 


dium, and soft. Get them at any 
store that sells tooth brushes. 


All Pro-phy-lae-tic Tooth 
Brushes are guaranteed and come 
in individual yellow boxes. If 
you buy one that does not give 
satisfactory service, return it to 
us and we will replace it. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and 


all over the world. 
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up that still adhere to the modern practise 
of hiring their heroes. 

America’s national sport is making a 
veritable conquest of Canada ‘‘in the form 
of organized amateur ball,’’ according to 
W. M. Gladish, writer of the other article 


referred to in Sporting Life. He goes on to 


explain that— 


The movement has become so_ pro- 
nounced that the amateur baseball interests 
of the Dominion are now claiming that the 
amateur home-brew game is pushing pro- 
fessional ball off the map. When W. J. 
Smith, of Toronto, ‘‘The father of amateur 
baseball in Canada,’ visited Ottawa to 
meet the amateur club moguls of Hastern 
Ontario for the formation of a large district 
of organized amateur baseball in that dis- 
trict, he declared that amateur ball had 
made such headway in various cities that 
the pro brand was being discontinued. 
This was the case in Western Ontario 
cities, local leagues having become so 
popular in Brantford and Kitchener that 
the latter cities had ceased to operate in 
the *‘ Mint’? League. Winnipeg, too, had 
a brand of amateur baseball that made it 
impossible for that city to operate a pro- 
fessional franchise. It was also pointed 
out that in Ottawa, the Canadian capital, 
the city council had definitely awarded the 
use of Lansdowne Park, the only available 
local ball park, to the City Amateur Base- 
ball League and other amateur organiza- 
tions exclusively, thus freezing out the pro 
ball team. 

Mr. Smith also referred to an instance in 
Toronto in which Dan Howley’s Leafs 
were concerned last year. In a play-off 
between the Hillerests and Oslers, two of 
the strong amateur nines of Toronto, the 
Island Stadium, the home of pro ball, 
held a crowd of 9,500 paid admissions. 
When the amateur managers approached 
Lol Solman, the owner of the Toronto ball 
club, for a date for another amateur game, 
he asked how it was that the amateurs drew 
a crowd of almost 10,000 when.a double- 
header between Toronto and Baltimore,. 
two of the ancient rivals in the Interna- 
tional League, had drawn only 2,500 a few 
days previously. ; 

Bill Smith pointed out to Mr. Solman 
that the amateur stars had outdrawn the 
professionals because of home-town popu-— 
larity. He believed that Canadian fans 
were growing tired of seeing imported 
players in action, no matter how good they 
were. ‘They were preferring to see their 
personal friends on the diamond, and the 
caliber of the home-brews had improved so 
much during the past three years that a 
local championship encounter held as much 
attention and aroused as much excitement 
as a real battle between headliners of the 
International League. 

-Announecement was made that the On- 
tario Baseball Amateur Association now 
had 20,000 registered amateur baseball 
players, of whom 8,000 participated in the 
senior series last season. There were 
twenty-eight amateur leagues in Toronto 
alone and these had 3,900 ball-players. 


Strict control was held by the Ontario | 


association over the players by the enforce- 
ment of amateur, residence, transfer and 


other rules. Players are required to reside | 


ina city or town continuously from J anuary 
1 in order to play on a local team and no 
player can be registered after July 15. 


i” HIGHLANDS” 


AFTER the continuous ‘ 
you will enjoy a short rest midst the rugge 
hills and romantic straths of the Highlands of 
Scotland, magnificent in their garments of golden 


i be bi fn 
‘“My Heart’sin I 


round of sight-seeing 


d 1 eather, ealthy and free. 
Through. tickets by LONDON, MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY, “The. Best Way,” from 


London (Euston or St. Pancras Stations) allow stop- 
over facilities to visit points of interest en route. 
Literature, Information and Suggestions for Tours 
covering any period F on application to— 
JOHN FAIRMAN, AGENT, : 
LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
200 Fifth Avenue -. - - - - New York 


for this Booklet 
“EUROPE-1923”—Full 
information covering 25 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
To Europe 
Spring and Summer Sailings— 
Weekly-to July 28th. Wide 
range of routes and costs, 
Small, select parties, 
Address 65 B’way 
New York 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises _ 


Jan. 19th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 120 days $1000 
up; 65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


As Traveling Companions 
Insured 


eva INDESTRUCT[] 


ia TRUNKS 
SIN] | and Fine Hand Luggage are Incomparable: 


A 30 day Gates Tour to Europe 
costs you only $425 


Including all traveling, living and ordinary ae ex- 
penses. Longer tours up to $1100. Write for booklet D-18. 
GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
“‘ World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


for Yourself 


GOINTOBUSINES 


Establish and oper- 

. d ate a ‘‘New System . 
Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Hither men or women, 


~ Big Candy Booklet’ Free. Write forittoday, Don’t put It off | 


W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 38. EAST ORANGE, Nive 


No Trouble 
Just crumble up a 


Rats and 
mice will seek it, eat it, die 
outdoors, Easiest, quickest, 
cleanest way. 25c and 365c. 
All druggists or general 
stores. 
THB Rat Biscuir 
eee 
ringfield, 
baths 


about the house. 


z 
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OUR BIGGEST DEAD CITY 


Ape famous Cahokia mounds, lying in 
the rich American bottoms not far 
from the junction of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers and near East St. Louis, 
Illinois, are theremains of the largest prehis- 
toric city in the United States, W. E. Myer, 
archeologist, declared after a recent visit 
to this site, which is now being excavated by 
Professor Warren K. Moorehead of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, under 


the auspices of the University of Illinois. Un- - 


Jess action is soon taken to preserve these 
great mounds, he said, the rapid spread of 
modern factories in the outskirts of this 
important manufacturing Illinois city may 
completely efface the ruins of this ancient 
Indian metropolis, which exceeds in size 
any other city occupied by prehistoric 
man in the United States. We read in 
Daily Science Service 
Bulletin (Washington): 


“The University of Illinois and also a 


_ large number of prominent men throughout 


Illinois and the adjoining States, are very 
much alive to the importance of having 
an experienced archeologist like Professor 
Moorehead carefully explore. and study 
‘these great mounds,” Mr. Myer said. 
“There is now a bill before the Illinois 
legislature to appropriate sufficient money 
to purchase the site of this ancient city 
and to set it aside as a State park for the 


_ pleasure and education of our people for- 


ever. They feel that to allow these great 


mounds to be destroyed would be almost a-~~ 


crime against future generations. 
“There are eighty mounds in this great 
Cahokia group, scattered over an area of 


- about two thousand acres; but the extreme 


limits of this old city are still unknown. 
The largest of these mounds, known as the 
Cahokia mound, is by far the largest ever 
raised by prehistoric races within the 
boundaries of what is now the -United 
States. This mound is about 998 feet long, 
710 feet wide, and rises above the sur- 


feet. 
“These vast earthworks probably at one 
time contained on their summits temples 


and chiefs’ houses and other. important 


structures. 
“No accurate estimate can as yet be 
made as to the date when these mounds 


“were erected or the number of people 
required to build them. 
smaller mounds in this group may possibly 


Some of the 


be burial mounds, as modern Indians have 


been known to raise mounds over the 
bodies of some of their powerful chiefs or 
over large numbers of their less important 


dead. : 


‘Several years will be required to com- 


_ plete the exploration of these ruins. Altho 


they have been known to white men for 


| over two hundred years, there has been 
little intensive exploration of them until 


= > @* * 


the University of Illinois expedition under 


Professor Moorehead began work in 1921. 
It is hoped that this expedition, which 
is now in the field, will unearth sufficient 
evidence to enable them to determine what 


_ ancient Indian tribe erected these great 
_ mounds and lived in this large city. 


“The builders of these mounds were not 


rounding country to a height of over 90 


You Can Be The One in Five 
That Does Not Pay 
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Watch your teeth—. 
and care for them 


Do you know that four persons out of every five past 
forty, according to irrefutable dental statistics, and 
many thousands younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea? 
Has Nature warned you, with tender, bleeding gums, 
of Pyorrhea’s presence or coming? 


Can you afford to take chances, to wait, when your 


teeth and health are menaced and the odds are so 


overwhelmingly against you? 


Go to your dentist for advice. Have him inspect your 
gums and teeth regularly. Undoubtedly, he will tell 
you to brush your teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s 


For the Gums. 


Pyorrhea is the foeman of teeth and health alike. 
When it starts, the gums recede, the teeth loosen or 


must be extracted. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, in turn, is Pyorrhea’s foeman. 

When used intime and used consistently, it will prevens 

Pyorrhea or check its progress, and in addition, keep 

the teeth white, the gums firm and the mouth healthy. 
It is the formula of R.J. Forhan, D. D.S. It is used and 


recommended by the foremost dentists. Buy a tube today. 
. At all druggists; 35c and 60c. 


It is pleasant to the taste, 


Forha 


9 


S 


FOR THE GUMS 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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MARK TWAIN 


HALLMARK 
SEMI-SOFT COLLARS 


\— LOCK FRONT —7 / 


~_ SUPPORTING ARCH 


Seen, PATENT PENDING ee ET 


The one-piece collar 
with Lock Front that 
will not Crush or Gape. 


Oo 


MARKAY MARKHALL MARKSMAN 
In three models to retail at 50c each 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., INC. 
Troy, N. Y._ 


Makers of SLIDEWELL COLLARS, HALL- 
MARK Athletic UNDERWEAR and 


HALLMARK SHIRTS. 
INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent should 
write for our guide book “HOW ~~ 
TO GETIYOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and ~ 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


? AMAZING BARGAIN! 
Lincoln Wren House $1.00 


Unusually attractive bird 
house—that ONLY wrens can 
use. Looks like a miniature 
log cabin. Made of wood, 
tinted a soft brown color that 
‘ ee attracts the wren, whose song 
is melodious and flute-like. The wren’s amusing ways 
make it a favorite. It destroys large numbers of obnox- 
ious insects. The Lincoln Wren House is the equal in 
appearance of wren houses costing $5.00 to $7.00. And 
yet because we build in tremendous quantities—we are 
able to sell, knocked down, for only $1.00—prepaid. 
(West of Denver and Canada, $1.25.) Attract wrens— 
they liberally repay attention. Send $1.00 for each 
Lincoln Wren House you want. If you aren’t delighted— 
money back. Write now. (Dealers write for proposition.) 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc., 742 N. Wells St., Chicago 
Every fly dies 
when you spray Flyosan 


Simply spray Flyosan into the air of a 
closed room. In five minutes all flies are 
dead — mosquitoes, too. Flyosan kills 
bugs wholesale but harms nothing else. 
were closets and trunks freefrom moths 
and buffalo-bugs. 


Pleasant aromatic odor. Nostain. No 
unsightly muss to cleanup. Absolutely 
non-poisonous. 


At nearby drug, grocery, hardware 
and department stores. Or mail us $1 
for Introductory Package — pint can 
and sprayer. (West of Rockiés andin 
Canada, $1.25.) : : 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, * 
READING, PA. 


FlyOsan- 


SAFE. INSECTICIDE 
kills Flies by the Roomful — Mosquitoes, too. 


» Seneca 


water. 
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a separate race, but were our ancient 
American Indians. ‘These mounds have 
been called the Cahokia group because 
the Cahokias, a small tribe of a few hundred 
Indians, were found living in the vicinity 
when the first white. explorers came into 
the region. These Cahokia Indians did not 
live upon these mounds. They did not 
and could not have built the ancient city. 
The Cahokias stated they found these great 
ruins of a vanished tribe lying silent and 
deserted when they first came into the 
region. No one could tell them who built 
them, or when or why the vast population 
perished or departed.” 


& 
EATING ACORNS 


HE: nut of the oak, a principal food- 

stuff of the Indians, is not now eaten 
by white men, altho, properly prepared, it is 
not disagreeable, as boys who have sampled 
it know well. Our forefathers fed their hogs 
on mast, which consisted chiefly of acorns. 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, in The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine (Washington), gives the 
following interesting facts respecting the 
use of the acorn as a food by aboriginal 
Americans. There are in the United States, 
he says, more than 50 species of oaks, of 
which 30 oceur in the Eastern States and 
about 15 in the single State of California. 
He goes on: 


When it is remembered that the Indian 
population of California at the time of its 
discovery numbered probably not less than 
300,000 persons, and. that from the Ore- 
gon boundary to the Mexican line, except 
in the desert region, where oaks do not 
grow, acorns were universally eaten, and 
in most cases were the principal article of 
diet, some idea may be had of the vast 
quantity and high food value of those an- 
nually consumed. 

In the fall, when the ‘acorns are ripe, the 
Indians gather them and spread them out 
to dry in the sun, and when thoroughly 
dried, ‘store them in large baskets and 
wickerwork caches, sometimes hung in 
trees, but usually on rocks or poles. In 
western Tehama County the acorns were 
buried in boggy places near cold ‘springs, 
where they became’ swollen and softened 
and turned nearly black, but remained 
fresh for years. When needed, they were 
dug out and roasted, never dried or pounded 
for flour, the mush and bread being always 
made of dried acorns. 

White men, in plowing, have opened up 
eaches of acorns that had lain in these 
cold, boggy places for fully 30 years, and 
found the acorns black, but still good. 

When preserved dry in the usual way, 
the acorns are shucked as needed, and the 
dry meats, each splitting naturally in two 
parts, are pounded in stone mortars until 
reduced to a fine meal or flour. This at 
first is disagreeably bitter, but the bitter 
element is removed by leaching with warm 
The meal is then dried and stored. 
_ The Indians of Round Valley, California, 
sometimes practise another method of get- 
ting rid of the bitter element, namely, by 
burying the acorns with grass, ‘ashes and 
charcoal in a sandy place and afterward 
soaking them in water from time to time 
until they become sweet.’ 


“Walk 
and be 
healthy”’ 


Which type is yours? 


TRU-PE-DICS are made in the three types 

into which all human feet are divided—— 

inflare, outflare and straight. Try on all 

three Tru-pe-dics and your foot can in- 

stantly tell*which type is yours. It will 

be the most comfortable shoe you ever 
~ wore. Stylish, too. Send for catalog. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
972 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


SEND NO MONE 


A limited quantity of Standard Make, 
high grade, fully guaranteed _type- 
writers at lowest price ever offered. 


FREE TRIAL 


for five days in your own home. Easy 
monthly payments. No ‘‘red tape.”’ 
Send Today for Free Booklet ot Valu- 
able Typewriter Information, also Spe- 
cial Sale Bulletin. 


sae Smith Typewriter Sales Co. 
331, 360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Hi. 


TELL TOMORROW’S 
WEATHER 


This reliable barometer enables you 
to predict accurately any change in 
weather 8 to 24 hours in advance. 
Tells when it is going to rain or 
snow or be fair and dry. Scien- 

tifically coristructed, attractive 
in appearance, finished in Ma- 
hogany, Oak or Flemish; enamel 
dial, heavy bevel glass front. Size 
51% inches. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
Makes a highly prized and lasting 
gift—novel, interesting and of great practical value. 
Tells when to plan fishing trips, picnics, outings, etc. 
Suitable for yachts and motor boats. Indis- 


pensable to motorists, shippers, farmers, $ 00 
tourists. Educational. No home complete we, 


Agents Wanted 


without one. Fully guaranteed; postpaid to 
any address on’ receipt Of2,)...00:le osc. -e1<t16 


DAVID WHITE 
Dept. L, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


every cake 
In a metal 
soap box 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


The ordinary ioathod of cooking is by 
boiling in baskets by means of hot stones, 
the result being a thick jelly-like mush or 
porridge. . Acorn flour makes a rich, glu- 
tinous food containing 18 to 25 per cent. 
of nut oil of obvious nutritive value. 

Mrs. Merriam tells me that it is easy to 
work, being what cocks call a ‘good 
| binder,” which means that it holds together 
| well even when mixed with several times 

its bulk of corn-meal or other coarse or 

granular materials. 

Mush and bread made wholly of acorn 
flour are not pleasing to our taste, but 
leached acorn meal mixed with corn-meal 
in the proportion of one part acorn to four 
parts corn makes excellent corn bread and 

-pones; and mixed with white flour or 
whole-wheat flour in the same proportion 

_ it makes palatable bread and muffins, add- 

ing to the cereal value the value of a fat nut 

- product. ; 

: I have often eaten the pure acorn mush 
and bread as made by the Indians, but pre- 
fer the mixed product. John Muir, during 

' his arduous tramps in the mountains of 
California, often carried the hard, dry 

_ acorn bread of the Indians, and deemed it 
the most compact and strength-giving food 
he had ever used. 


The quantity of acorn meal cooked and 

_ eaten by Indians is almost beyond belief, 

Professor Merriam says. At a ceremony for 

the dead, held near Bald Rock, Tuolumne 

County, California, in early October, 1907, 

the preparation of the acorn food for the 

mourners and guests was begun several 

. daysin advance. Two cooking places were 
established. He continues: 


On the opening day I counted at the 
cooking places about fifty huge baskets, 
each holding from one to two bushels, full of 
freshly cooked corn mush (nuppah). The 
mush is so heavy that the services of two 

strong women were required to lift each 
- basket and place it in the large conical 
burden basket on the back of a third 
~ woman, who slowly carried it to the round- 
_ house where the ceremony was held. 

In addition to the mush, there were at 
least fifty turtle-shaped loaves of acorn 
bread (o0-lay), made by dipping out the 
hot mush in a special basket and plunging 
it (turning it out of the basket) into a cold, 
running stream. 

The action of the cold water, curiously 
enough, causes the loaves to contract and 

_ harden. They are then placed on rocks to 
drain, and in the course of a few days be- 
- come dry and hard and may be carried for 
weeks, until consumed. 

All acorns are not equally desirable from 
the food standpoint. Of the edible qualities 
of the numerous Kastern species I have no 
personal knowledge, tho it is well known 
that acorns of several species were eaten 
by various Eastern tribes from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is known that the Algonquin tribes 
_ of the Eastern States used acorns for bread 

and ‘for oil, and mixed boiled acorns with 
- their fish and meat. — 

The Iroquois of the State of New. York, 
according to F. W. Waugh, commonly made 
use of acorns for food, apparently favoring 

the sweet kinds, as those of the white and 
. chestnut. oaks; but in times of necessity 
resorted to the. bitter acorns of the black 
and red : species. ; 

_ The Hurons of Eastern Canada, accord- 
: ing. to. the Jesuit Relations, prepared the 
_ acorns by ‘first boiling them in a lye made 
é _ from a ashes, in in.order to take from them their 

ee cbr tterness.” . 
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CHold the wire 


a second ! 


—I’ve got a copy of your order!” 


(reese on long distance waiting for infor- 
mation— quick as a flash you flip open a drawer, 
locate the proper folder, visibly indexed. No valuable 
minutes wasted walking to the files or waiting for a 
file clerk. It will pay you to investigate the 


ev Efficiency Desk 


Glance at the numbered diagram _ office tools. 6—real roller bear- 
above. The arrangement is sim- ings—a drawer simply can’t stick, 
ple and complete. 1 and 4 are jam or fall to the floor. 

upper drawers for card records, 

stationery or storage. 2and5— We have an illustrated desk 
lower drawers fitted up as booklet which also contains valu- 
vertical files. 3—upper center able suggestions for office work- 
drawer with compartments for ers. Write for your copy. 


You can obtain a “Y and E” Efficiency Desk 


at any “Y and E” Branch listed below, or at 
“Y and E” Stores in hundreds of other cities. 


‘YAWMAN wo FRBE MFc.(. 


534 JAY STREET . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Boston Cieveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Buffalo Detroit New York Rochester Springfield, Mass. 
Chicego Kansas City Philadelphia St. Louis - Washington 


In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont 


< 
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A man who lives 
on paper 


Henry B. Rankin, of Springfield, 
Illinois, has been a shut-in 
for thirty-nine years 


Ree what he says about the big things 
in his life: 
My dear Sirs: 


I write this on passing } 
my eighty-fifth birth- 
day, and the thirty- 
ninth year of my shut-in . 
life. Such a life-as mine 
is one largely lived on 
paper. Take paper out 
of my life and there 
would be little left worth telling. 
One of the big things in my paper 
life has been Old Hampshire Bond. 


A -shut-in’s correspondence is 
much larger than if he were in ac- 
tive life. He’s always on the writ- 
ing job and takes no vacations. I 
have lived for thirty-nine years on 
paper pages and along the wires. 
Life continues worth living when 
lived largely by wire and on Old 
Hampshire Bond... Those return 
messages that come back to me 
satisfy best if they come water- 
lined, ‘Old Hampshire Bond.” So 
all is O. K. both coming and going. 


It takes both script and typing 
beautifully. If there is a trip-up in 
the spelling, or a start out the 
wrong way with a sentence, Old 
Hampshire Bond kindly receives 
the eraser’s gentle touch and 
leaves no blur or blotch, and the 
secret of the blunder is so well kept 
that no show of it appears on the 
fair face of good Old Hampshire 
Bond. 

Fraternally yours, 
[Signed] Hrnry B. RANKIN, 
510 South Second Street, 
Springfield, [linois 


People who like fine things prefer 
Old Hampshire Bond “both com- 
ing and going.” Its use implies, . 
on the one hand, a discriminating 
taste, and on the other, a desire to 
please. 


A generous sample of Old 
Hampshire Bond will be 
sent you if you will write 
us on your business letler- 


head. 
s 
Hampshire 
=~, ond 
fj 
Hampshire “Paper Company | 
South Hadley Falls ass. 
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REPLACING RUSSIA AS FOOD PRO- 
DUCER FOR EUROPE 

ie seems to be just as true of nations as 

of men that they are not really indis- 


pensable, ‘“‘that they can be spared from 
the great scheme of things as they are.” 
So reflects the editor of Financial America, 
as he reealls the important part once 
played by Russia as food producer for the 
rest of Europe, and realizes that now for 
several years other nations have been 
assuming Russia’s task. ‘‘That task in 
1913 was the shipment of ten million tons 
of grain, eggs, sugar, butter and peas.” 
Russia’s failure to produce food for export 
has stimulated food production in other 
nations. As a whole, we are told, ‘‘they 
regained last year their wheat yield of pre- 
war years.’ That alone, of course, would 
not fill the gap, but— 


In place of Russia’s pre-war grain exports 
the United States has added about 150 
million bushels of corn to her contribution 
of this year, compared with 1913. Wehave 
also inereased wheat shipments at least 
100 million bushels above 1913, rice at 
least 300 million pounds, ham 100 million 
pounds, condensed milk nearly 200 million 
pounds, and lard not less than 100 millions. 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Argen- 
tina like America are replacing Russian 
food in Europe with their own farm prod- 
ucts. They compete eagerly with each 
other and with America for the task laid 
down by the Slay. Should the trade bar- 
riers of Bolshevism persist it is possible 
that in time Central and Western Europe 
might forget that they ever ate food from 
the great plains of Southern and Central 
Russia. 


There are two serious obstacles, it is 
said, that stand in the way of: the United 
States filling Russia’s place in world mar- 
kets. First, there is the higher cost of food 
production here. Second, there is our re- 
fusal “to accept payment for food as 
Russia did, in Europe’s manufactures. **We 
can supply most of our own needs in manu- 
factured goods and have “‘raised barriers 
in the form of duties against European 
goods.” But Australia and Canada “have 
preferential relations with England which 
formerly took about one-seventh of Rus- 
sia’s food shipments. Thus they are en- 
abled to replace Russia in the English food 
market, taking English manufactures in 
exchange like Russia.’’ And then there is 
Argentina, which is both a food producer 
“and a large buyer of European manufac- 
tured goods.” It is pointed out that: 


The exchange with Europe is easier for 
these countries than for America. Our 
demand for payment in gold rather than 
in European commodities sends the im- 
poverished European to the Canadian, 
Australian or Argentine farmer. When 
other supplies fail he buys from America 


| WHY SUCCESSFUL SPECULATORS ARE 


SO RARE 


N experienced Wall Street man once 


offered to give $5,000 for every name 
and address of a man ‘‘ who has been a con-- 


sistent speculator in Wall Street-and who . 


has quit ahead of the game.”’ Now, while 
this is ‘‘a pretty large statement,” and 
while lots of people really have made 
money in Wall Street, it seems to the editor 
of The Outlook’s financial department that 
he was ‘‘just about right.”” For what he 
meant ‘‘was that the outsider who goes 
down to some brokerage office, ‘plays’ the 
market, buys on margin and expects to 
win, is practically certain not only not to 
win but to lose all he has ’’ The writer in 
The Outlook goes on to tell why, in his 
opinion, the person who does this is in the 
long run sure to lose. ‘‘In the first place, 
he is playing the other fellow’s game and 
that at the start is a serious handicap.” 
Then— 


In the second place, a man who specu- 
lates in-stocks has commissions and in- 
terest charges to pay, and before his pur- 
chases show a profit they must advance far 
enough in price to cover these items. For 
instance, if a man buys 100 shares of stock 
selling at $100 a share, and he puts up a 
ten-point margin, he must borrow the 
$9,000 balance from the broker and pay 
him interest on this amount. Further, he 
is losing the interest on the $1,000 he has 
put up in cash; and then there are the 
broker’s commissions for buying the stock, 
and more commissions when he sells. So 
that if he holds the stock for any length of 
time he must sell at a considerable advance 
merely to get his money back. In addition 
to having the odds of ignorance against 
him, he is handicapped by the financial 
odds, and these two things in themselves 
are enough to defeat most people. 

There is psychology against the specu- 
lator in the third place, and in the long run 
this beats him, if nothing else does. 
us take the hypothetical case of a man who 
has $10,000 to speculate with. He expects 


Let — 


to win; but suppose he starts off a loser. — 


Suppose he loses $100 on his first venture. 
He tries again, planning to get that back 
and more besides. Suppose he loses $900 
this time; he is $1,000 out of pocket. But 
he has $9,000 left, and if the thought of 
quitting comes to him he puts it aside, for 
no gambler quits when he is behind. He 


tries again, and again he loses. He keeps _ 


on trying, and his losses keep mounting. 
Eventually, of course, he quits, but only 


‘when his money is gone, his eredit has 
vanished, and he has no other option. In~ 


other words, the speculator who loses 


stops speculating only when his capital is’ 


lost, and: not before. 
chology. ' 
On the other hand, suppose he starts 
winning instead of losing. When does 
he quit? , " ¢ 
The answer as applied to the man who 


This is simple psy- 


wins at the start is exactly the same as in 


the case of the loser; a man who speculates, 


sparingly. He substitutes potatoes, cab- 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationer 9 
cl onkebe ae bages and turnips for our grain and meat. 


for Social Correspondence. 


and the word implies that he is trying to _ 
win, is certainly not going to stop so lon; ies 
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Americas greatest 
pen and penal ~ ~ no 
others can be like them 


To man or woman, boy or girl, give both! 
Matched in design, Eversharp and Wahl Pen come 
in a velvet-lined gift box, ready for presentation. 


Eversharp was the first successful mechanical 
pencil—and Eversharp can’t be copied. It is built 
to last a lifetime. Eversharp’s exclusive rifled tip 
holds the lead without a slip or wobble. The per- 
fect balance of Eversharp never tires the hand. 


Wahl Pen is the greatest improvement in foun- 
tain pens since the self-filler. Its all-metal barrel 
never splits or cracks. It will serve you all your 
writing years. And it will serve you better be- 
cause it holds more ink. 


Eversharp and Wahl Pen both are made in 
sizes and styles for pocket or purse, ribbon or 
chain. To those who have neither, give both. To 
those who have one, give the other. Eversharp, 
$1 to $10—Wahl Pen, $4 to $10. Solid gold at 
higher prices. At your dealer’s. Look for the 
name on the pencil and the pen. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 


Exclusive! 


The inside of Eversharp’s tip is like the 
inside of a rifle barrel. This rifling cuts tiny 
grooves in the lead, which hold it as firmly 
as the grip of a vise, until you are ready to 
move it. Only with a firmly held lead can 
any mechanical pencil give satisfaction. 


Wahi Products 


EVERSHARP VY WAHL PEN 


VERSHARP © 


matched by 


WAHL PEN 


N 
\ 
\ 
N 


Remember! 

Eversharp satisfaction can 
be assured only when you 
; use Eversharp leads. Their 
: quality is the highest— 
and they are made to E 
Eversharp pencils. Seven 
grades, from very soft to 
very . Algo small- 
diameter colored leads. In 

the red top bex. 


N 
' 
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Shake It 
Into Your 


Shoes 


Sprinkle It 
Into Your 


Foot-Bath 
© 1923 A.S.O. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain of corns, bunions, calluses and 
sore spots, freshens the feet and gives new vigor. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 


At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen from excessive dancing or 
walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot=Ease in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of feet 
without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred 


thousand pounds of Powder for the ~~ ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE | 
Feet were used by our Army and - : 3 | The Antiseptic Powder for Aching, | 


Navy during the war. 


Trial package and a _ Foot-Ease 
Walking Doll sent FREE. Address 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


In a Pinch, use 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


Maintenance of a park-like lawn need not be a 


source of great expense, when one man with an 
Ideal Power Mower can do the work of from three to five 
with hand mowers. 

The operator need not be a mechanic. An unskilled la- 
borer can do perfect work. Consider the saving in wages 
and you will understand why an Ideal Power Mower quickly 
pays for itself even on lawns of medium size. 

Write for interesting*data on the cost of lawn care 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
420 Kalamazoo Street, tenets Michigan | 


New York, 13-19 Hudson St. hicago, 11 East aes 48) 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


Ideal Junior mows a swath 22 
inches wide and cuts from $8 
to 4 acres a day. 


Ideal 30” mower cuts a 30-inch 


rea ond mows ton Dower Lawn Maer 
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as he is winning. That is what he set out 
to do, and why quit while his purpose is 
being accomplished? But he doesn’t win 
always. The odds are against him, and in 
the end they will down him surely. Cer- 
tainly it has worked out this way in myriads 
of instances. 


In conclusion, we are told quite firmly 
that this is not an attack upon Wall 
Street but simply a statement of what 
happens ‘‘to people with little capital and 
less knowledge who use Wall Street for the 
purpose of speculation,”’ and, of course, it 
applies to them “‘if they speculate in stocks 
on any other exchange, or on no exchange 
at all.’ Stoek exchanges are necessary to 
the business life of the nation and perform 
their proper function “with astonishing 
efficiency and dispatch,” and Wall Street 
should not be blamed because ‘‘foolish 
people abuse its privileges.” 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT 
IN INDIA 


COUNTRY situated on the slopes of 

the highest mountain range in the 
world, with great rivers running to the sea, 
and various smaller mountain ranges 
strategically located in relation to its great 
cities, ought to develop water-power on a 
large scale. Such a country is India, but 
tho there is evidently great scope for the 
development of hydro-electric schemes, 
“for one reason or another, the develop- 
ment so far has not been great compared 
to the size of the country,’”’ the London 
Stock Exchange Gazette remarks. Yet there 
has been distinet progress of late in one 
district, that is in the harnessing of the 
water-power in the Western Ghats, the 
mountain range running parallel with the 
western coast of Hindustan. As the Lon- 
don weekly notes: 


The hydro-electric schemes constructed 
and under construction in this area consti- 
tute about 80 per cent. of the total hydro- 
electric undertakings in hand in India and 
Burma. These Western Ghats undertak- 
ings supply the city of Bombay with elec- 
tric power at a very much lower. cost than. 
can be obtained by the usual means. thes 
four most important undertakings in the 
group are under the control of Messrs. Tata 
Sons, Limited, these being the Andhra Valley 
Power Supply Company, the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Power Supply Company, the Tata 
Power Company, and the Koyna River 
project. . mS 

Of these the Tata Hydro-Electrie Power 
Company has been in operation for about 
seven years, and is supplying the cot- 
ton-spinning industry of Bombay with a 
large amount of power. Its dividends 
range from 7 to 8 per cent. The other 
schemes are keing developed, and when 
completed should be capable of supplying 
Bombay City and neighborhood ‘with 915,- 
000 electrical horse-power for 3,600 hours 
each year to a maximum shieee of 34d. J Se ? 
Unit: = ual 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Blank Books 


FOREIGN Bn | 
3 a made-to-order 
May 2.—The occupation forces in the Ruhr 4 E 
seize 95,000,000 marks at the Duisburg 
branch of the Reichsbank, 


France warns Turkey anew that she does a Ever Mann Blank B i 

; : ook i - 

not like the Turkish concentration of mae! ade job, built by skilled ene 
er to the exact specifications of the cus- 


troops on the Syrian frontiér and that 
if the troops are not removed it may 
be difficult for France to continue 
peace negotiations at Lausanne. 


_ tomer. Mann supremacy in this 
field has been unchallenged for years—and 
the fact that most of the skilled work re- 


May 3.—A dispatch i i i 
ee ie oe Se ee a quired is done by employees who have been 
Pekoscabs “Goterimett —apainst . the with us for a score of years or longer makes 
Supreme Court ocision prohibiting the our leadership today even more marked. 
carrying of intoxicating liquors by Blank books, loose-leaf | i 
: ; ee id Ks, - edgers, machine book- 
a vessels entering American keeping forms—you can obtain whatever you require 
. from the — organization. For businesses of any 
-Tikh pms } size or type—from the largest railroad to the smallest 
Sa ReneS ios Gonna Pen ie corner store—there are Mann bookkeeping products 
Bethe All-Rusdan Chareh Gidacc ee Se designed Me By the particular require- 
[ : ments of the enterprise; and always supreme in quality, 
oni cue of opposing the Soviet workmanship and value. > ae 
: as B All Mann products are sold direct by 
ee 7 eS of bis pene tele noes Mann salesmen—not through retail stores 
as = ee _ e S, a . gas in A i i S anywhere except our own in Philadelphia. 
ana Gos Bes ench court-martia oose Leaf Our men travel virtually the entire country. 
_ Seiad ee = or resistance to- the a eae One will gladly call at your request. 
; Printi WILLIAM MA M 
May 5.—Turkish authorities announce dee DNS S OR EE aS 
that Turkey is demobilizing troops in Engraving 529 Market Street 
Cilicia and that there is no ground for Philadelphi Pp 
fear that Turkey is threatening the Office UNE EY 
Syrian frontier. - and Bank New York Office Paper Mills 


Supplies 261 Broadway Lambertville, N. J. 


May 6.—The French and Belgian Govern- Established 


ments formally reject the German 
reparations offer of 30,000,000 gold 
marks as being insufficient, and state 
that the Ruhr will be evacuated only 
proportionately as payments are made. 


Chinese bandits wreck China’s fastest 
express train on the Tientsin-Pukow 
railroad in southern Shantung and rob 
and make prisoners a large number of 
foreigners, among them several Ameri- 
eans, and hold them for ransom. 


Ex-premier Venizelos, of Greece, warns 
the Allied leaders at the Lausanne Near 
East Peace Conference that Greece 

will not pay a cent for reparations to 
Turkey. 


The King and Queen of England arrive 
in Rome on a visit of state to the King 
and Queen of Italy. 


May 8.—The Chinese Government orders 

; the Foreign Commissioner of Shantung ' 
Province to pay the ransom. of $1,000,- : ie Pana: ee 
000 demanded by the bandits who on ihe 
May 6 wrecked a passenger train and - 
captured a number of foreigners, in- 
cluding several Americans, one of whom 
is said to have been slain. Several 
have escaped. 


The British Government demands that 

_ the Russian Soviet Government accept 

within ten days liability for the false i} 
imprisonment of a British subject and 

the murder of another and pay such ye 

[a 


age 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOKCASE WELL PLACED 
You will like these graceful bookcases . silent 
glass doors protect your books . Conve- 
nient sections are added as the library 
grows - Popularly priced everywhere! 


dhe Globe=Wernicke Co, 


a0 Cincinnati : 
‘New York . Washington .. , Chicago 
Boston . Cleveland .° St; Louis 
Detroit . New Orleans 
Philadelphia 


*, 


= The Globe- : 
Wernicke Co. : 
Dept. B 4-5: 


Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
.? 
Vi Please send me with- | 
// out charge your booklet of : 
4 Unusual Decorative Effects : 
* for Bookcases. 4 


compensation as may be awarded by 
an arbitrator. 


Dr. Krupp von Bohlen, head of the Krupp 
Works, and Directors Hartwig and (ah 
- QOesterlen are sentenced by a French 
court-martial to fifteen years’ imprison- 
“ment and to pay a fine of 100,000,000 
marks,‘and Director Bruhn is sentenced 
~ to ten years’ imprisonment and to pay 
a fine of 100,000,000 marks for in- 
-_. eiting Krupp workmen to resist French 
troops. — ange s ; ara 


: 


” Name 


Address 
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Always in 
Glass Bottles 


New-Skin is always put up 
in glass—never in tin tubes. 
Be sure to get the genuine. 


The bottles are contained 
in small red pasteboard car- 
tons, with gold band printed 
at top and bottom. 


15¢,30c and 50¢ sizes. At druggists. 


Made only by 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 
sion of your own and earn 


Y @ U CA big income in service fees. 


A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in afew weeks. Easy terms for training. 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to, 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting, 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Bosten, Mass. 


have a business-profes- 


iC apt 
Hicuer Enucation 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


| Ohe University of Chiraga ; 


p2ist Year Division 9, Chicago, iL] 


A 20° Golf Ball 


Veawer Practice Golf Ball 
Guaranteed NOT TO CUT 


The 1922 “Wearever” Practice Golf Ball was a tre- 
mendous success, but ithe 1923 ball is far better. It is 
harder. Dimples are deeper and larger. Ball is 
standard weight and size., Guaranteed NOT TO 
CUT. Name “‘ Wearever”’ in red is on every ball. 


With this improved ‘‘ Wearever’’ Practice Golf Ball. 
you will get fine distance in your drives not only in 
flight but also in run. When the irons are used, most 
players find this new ball equal in every way to a 
-regulation ball. Being perfectly balanced and cen- 
tered, the 1923 ‘‘Wearever’’ is remarkably true in 
flight and very accurate on the greens. Sold by golf 
supply dealers everywhere. If you have difficulty 
obtaining the ‘‘Wearever,’’ we will send you 
one dozen only, prepaid, for $2.40. ~ 

Faultless Sponge Tennis Balls are wonderfully 
lively for fast, accurate play. Skilled players praise 
their action and the way they stand up. Official size 
and weight. Sponge rubber all through. WILL NOT 
DEFLATE or become lifeless. Sold by dealers in 
sporting goods everywhere. If you have difficulty 
in obtaining Faultless Tennis Balls, we will 
ship you one dozen only, prepaid, for $3.00. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO. 
115 Rubber Street Ashland, Ohio 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Continied 


DOMESTIC 


May 2.—Seecretary of the Treasury Mellon 
announces that regulations carrying out 
the Supreme Court’s decision prohibit- 
ing all vessels from carrying liquors into 
United States ports will become effec- 
tive June 10. 


Charles E. Ruthenberg, of Cleveland, 
executive secretary of the Workers’ 
party of America, is found guilty at 
St. Joseph, Michigan, of violating the 
Michigan law against criminal syn- 
dicalism. He is one of the sixteen 
communists arrested at the Workers’ 
party’s convention in Michigan last 
August. 


Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, asks for “‘non- 
partizan unity” in support of President 
Harding’s proposal that the United 
States enter the International Court of 
Justice. 


May 3.—Lieutenants Oakley G. Kelly and 
John A. Macready complete the first 
non-stop flight across the United States 
in 26 hours 50. minutes and 48 2/5 sec- 
onds. The flight was made from Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, to San Diego, 
California. 


Seven people are killed and thirty-eight 
are injured in the wreck of a Derver and 
Rio Grande Western train at Woodside, 
Utah. 


May 4.—The Methodist Board of Bishops 
meeting at Wichita, Kansas, recalls the 
Methodist delegation recently sent to 
Russia at the invitation of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 


It cost the Federal Government $1,922,- 
000 to enforce the Daugherty injunction 
in the recent railroad shopmen’s strike, 
Jacob Dickerson, special representative 
of the United States Attorney-General, 
informs Judge Wilkerson, of the Federal 
Court in Chicago, in a deposition asking 
that the injunction be made permanent. 


May 6.—The State Department cables to 
Jacob Gould Schurman, United States 
Minister to China, requesting full par- 
ticulars -as_ to the wrecking of the 
Tientsin-Pukow train by Chinese ban- 
dits and the capture of a number of 
Americans. 


The United States Treasury announces a 
new offering of $400,000,C00 of treasury 
notes to complete the refunding and 
retiring of the Victory notes, which 
when issued aggregated more than 
$4,000,000,000. The new issue will 
bear 434 per cent. interest and will 
mature March 15, 1927. 


Ten men are killed in an explosion in a 
mine of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany near Aguilar, Colorado. 


May 7.—President Harding states in a 
letter to the Council of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs meeting 
in Atlanta that the evidence which 
comes to him from all parts of the coun- 
try is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
United States joining the World Court. 


May 8.—Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
states to the convention in New York 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States that this is not a period 
of inflation and that the present pros- 
perity should continue. 


It is announced by the State Department _ 
that steps are being formulated to take 
care of Americans traveling in China. ‘ 


Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a_ bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops “hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right. off with fingers. Your drug- _ 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


PATENTS. I XVENTORS should write for 


Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
759 Sth Washington, D. C.: 


Cuticura Soap 
Complexions 


Are Healthy 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,26c.everywhere.For samples 
address; Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. X, Malden,Masa. 


Are You Under Weight? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, 
Iwill send you a sample of the famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do | 


_ hot send any money—just your name and 


address to Alexander Laboratories, 2275 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dad!/Ican. 
run her- 


OUR boy wiil be proud when he meets “Dad” 

first time wich the new MWATEREDRE . Nother ao 
the children will enjoy their summer this year if you pro- 
vide them with this sturdy, reliable motor boat that they can 
run in absolute safety—over rocks, snags or in shallow water. 
Your week-end at the cottage will be a deli ht—y : 
reach thespot where they’ re biting without ae aes tork. ? 

Write today for the st f thi = , 

ful boat ‘1500 Miles ta Couadtaw White? u 
DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT CORPORATION 
31/ Robinson St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. . e ; 


a 
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The Disappearin 9 Propeller ‘Boxe | 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concernin 
quest soncerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“F.§. B.,’’ Hillsbe —" Z 
following: (1) ie Oi) aed ne = 
pression ‘ordinary siblings’ referring to people, in 
the hook, ‘ How to Teach’ by Strayer and Nords- 
i) ts it oe to say, ‘a two-storied 
| eg ) Pronunciation of saith as written in 

(1) The word sibling is a derivative of sib. A sib 
iis a relative, especially a blood relation, as a 
brother or sister, that is, one of two or more-thil- 
dren of same parents. (2) It is correct to speak of 
ia “two-storicd house,” altho the usual practise 
| is tosay a “two-story house.” (3) The pronuncia- 
| tion of saith as written in the Bible to-day is seth, 
| € asin pen, ‘Formerly the ‘ai’ had the sound of 
'“e” in they, and this digraph (ai) is given the 
1 sound in Nova Scotia, and by some persons of 
Scottish ancestry who pronounce says with the 
| same sound, that is, giving the ‘“‘ay”’ the sound of 
“e” in they. 


vay. W. ” W ace 2nn.—* Ki y 
me the difference otros Ee Bad teen 
“A delusion is a mistaken conviction, an illusion 
is a mistaken perception or inference. An illusion 
may be wholly of the senses; a delusion always in- 
volves some mental error. In an optical illusion 
‘the observer sees either what does not exist, or 
what exists otherwise than as he sees it, as when 
-in a mirage distant springs and trees appear close 
at hand. We speak of the illusions of fancy or of 
hope, but of the delusions of the insane. A hal- 
tucination is a false image or belief which has 
nothing, outside of the disordered mind, to suggest 
_ it; as, the hallucinations of delirium tremens,’’-— 
Fesnsrp, English Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Beertions. 


_ “RJ. G.,” Crittenden, Ark.—‘‘ (1) Please tell 
me if ‘are’ is correct iin the following sentence, 
* ,... his whereabouts are a mystery.’ (2) Also 
what is ‘it’ in the following: It willrain to-day'?”’ 
_ (1) The word whereabouts altho plural in form 
‘is singular in construction and always takes a verb 
in the singular. “Husband and wife disappeared; 
their whereabouts is a mystery.’ 
(2) The pronoun it may be used as the indefinite 
_ subject of a verb, without referring to anything in 
: ; as “It rains’; “It is too late to go.” 
“The verb in such use is often called impersonal. 


 “~p_F£. L.,” Prescott, Ariz.— Kindly define the 
phrase: ‘By hook or by crook.’ Does it necessarily 
or commonly imply shady or dishonorable meth- 
‘ods of accomplishment? ”’ 
_ In Vizetelly & De Bekker, “Idioms and Idio- 
_Inatic Phrases,” page 215, the phrase is defined, 
“By any means, fair or foul. 
Farmer & Henley in ‘Slang and Its Analogues,’ 
cite the following: ‘d. 1298. THomas THE RuyMER 
On Parliaments. Their work was by hook or crook 
to rap and bring all under the emperor’s power.’ 
| But Skelton is quoted by Sir James A. H. Murray 
as containing the first instance of use (date, 1529): 
Nor wyll suffre this boke 
By hoke or by croke Prynted to be. 
£ Colin Cloute 1240.” 
The idiorn is nearly four centuries old Brewer 
in his “Phrase and Fable” says: ‘Formerly the 
of a manor were allowed to go into the forests 
with a hook and crook to get wood. What they 
could not reach they might pull down with their 
| crook. The French equivalent is ‘A droit ou a 
‘tort? or ‘De bric et de broc.’ Either with the 


Hall, in her Ireland (vol. ii, p. 149 7.), traces the 
ms of this phrase, to the fact that when the 
ships of Strongbow were entering Waterford har- 
_bor he noticed a tower on one side and a church 
on the other. Inquiring their names, he was told 
jt was the ‘Tower of Hook’ and the ‘Church of 
Crook.’ Then said he, ‘We must take the town 
by Hook and by Crook.” 
 **Dynmure Wood was ever open and common 
the ... inhabitants of Bodmin .. . to bear 
kway upon their backs a burden of lop, crop, hook, 
70k, and bag wood.’—Bodmin Register (1525).” 


2) ba: 5 8. [Wigs So. Weymouth, Mass.—The name 
“Hough 36 pronounced huf—u as in but, 


<= ee 


thief’s hook or the bishop’s crook.” Mrs. S. C 
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Two guests of this motorist 
are really his victims 


Over-inflated tires can make riding in the rear seat 
a discomfort instead of a pleasure 


Many a car owner drives on over-inflated tires, 
and thinks little of it, because he does all his 
riding in the driver’s seat. : 

Ride in your rear seat some time and see. 
If your tires are over-inflated, your car will 
get the full force of bumps and jolts that you 
miss on the front seat. 

That’s bad enough for comfort—but it’s 
particularly bad for the car. The pounding 
and vibration may wear out the whole car 
prematurely. 

The thing to do is to keep a constant check on 
the air pressure in your tires. It’s no work—it’s 
easy. Simply buy a Schrader Universal Tire 
Pressure Gauge, keep it handy, and use it regu- 
larly. Then you will be sure that your tires are 
inflated to the right pressure, that your car is 
getting the right treatment, and that your 
“suest’’ seats are comfortable and enjoyable. 

The Schrader Gauge is always accurate. 
“‘Not enough air,’’ and it warns you. Under- 
inflation is bad for tube and casing alike. 
‘*Too much air,’’ and the Schrader Gauge pre- 
vents you from letting your car ride like a 
truck on solid tires. 

You can purchase a Schrader Gauge at 
nearly every garage, accessory shop or hard- 
ware store. Price $1.25 (in Canada, $1.50). 
Special type for trucks and wire wheels, $1.75 
(in Canada, $2). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, 


Chicago Toronto 


—— 
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New York 
London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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ALADDIN 


Food or Liquids 
Hot or Cold 


Gallon on 
Your Motor Trip! 


16 Cups of OR 8 Pounds 
Drinkables of Food 
It’s family size! The generous gallon capac- 
ity of the Aladdin Thermalware Jar holds 
refreshing drinks for everybody all day. 


Or packed with chicken, baked beans, 
spaghetti or savory stew you can eat a 
steaming hot, home-cooked luncheon where 
and when you choose. re 


Stands bumps! Vitrified, white glazed 
porcelain-like inner container, joined to 
steel jacket by leak- 
proof seal. Sanitary 
glassstopper. No 
cracks or crevices. 
Large opening makes 
easy to clean. 


If your local dealer 
hasn’t it, order from 
us. Write for Free 
Illustrated Folder. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
641 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


Now $5.00 


One-Gallon size, in 
Brewster Green 
Enamel. Also in pol- 
ished aluminum, glass 


lined: One-Gallon, 
$10.00; Two-Quart, 
$7.50. (Prices west of 
the Rockies, 50c ad- 
ditional; in Canada, 
$2.50 additional.) 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All Subjects —Fiction, Biography, Business, 
Medicine, Religion, Verse, The Arts, Science, 
Politics, History, Travel, et-. Immediate 
Reading and Report. 


Dorrance & Co., Pubs., 312 Walnut St., Phila, 
Automatic Rapid Electric 


FIRELESS COOKER 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 


Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes,roasts, botls, stews, fries,toasts. 
Needs no watching. Shuts elec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 30 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Science Note-—Hz—‘‘Does the moon 
affect the tide?” 3 Ree 

Suz—‘‘No, only the untied.”—Michi- 
gan: Gargoyle. 


Too True.—Farmhouse, barn and garden 
for rent. Room to keep animals; appropri- 
ate for summer boarders. Inquire Citizen 
Herald.—Classified Ad in The Walden 
(N. Y.) Citizen Herald. 


The Real Question —Wirr—Do you 
know that you haven’t kissed me for six 
weeks?” 

Pror. (who is absent-minded)—‘‘Good 
heavens, who have I been kissing then?’’— 
Wisconsin Octopus. 


Harsh Criticism.—Alice for the first 
time saw a cat carrying her kitten by the 
nape of its neck. 

“You ain’t fit to be a mother,” she cried 
scathingly. ‘‘You ain’t hardly fit to be 
a father!”’— Youth’s Companion. 


Every Man to His Taste.— _ 
WE WANT YOUR 
; EGGS 
AND WANT THEM BAD 
PORTER & YOUNG. 
—Display Ad in The Le Roy (Minn.) 
Independent. 


Danger!—Guipb (in Yellowstone)— 
“Now, ladies, this phenomenon occurs 
every three minutes. Maybe you’d like 
to look down into the geyser before the 
next eruption.” 

Mr. Smiruers (calling te wife)—‘‘Not 
you! It’s just like you to be late.’— 
Wisconsin Octopus. 


Mixed Conclusions.—It was Robert’s 
first visit to the Zoo. 


“What do you think of the animals?’ 


inquired Uncle Ben. 

After a critical inspection of the exhibit 
the boy replied, ‘‘I think the kangaroo and 
the elephant should change tails.’’—Cin- 
cinnatt Western Chnistian Advocate. 


Too Soon.—W oman I'r1rsnp—“‘No won- 
der Edith won’t look at you. It’s your 
own fault. You act like a slavye—fawn- 


ing and cringing before her, as if you didn’t 


dare to call your soul your own.” 
Mr. Wormitey—‘‘Don’t womenlike that 
kind of thing?” 


Woman Frienp—“Um—not until after’ 


marriage.”— Boston Transcript. 


How to Use a Vamp.—“‘You take your 
husband with you when you order a hat?” 

stV.ag.3 

“T do not like that vampire they have 
in the millinery department.” 
_ “She will only vamp my husband long 
enough to help me get an expensive hat 
picked out. After all she has the heart of 
a true woman.”’— Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Touched.—It was a_ soirée musical. 
A singer had just finished ‘““My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” : 

The hostess, seeing one of her guests 
weeping in a remote corner, went to him 
and inquired in a sympathetic voice: 

“Are you a Kentuckian?” 

And the answer came quickly: “No, 
madam, I am a musician.”—Montreal 
Gazette. ; : 


CY — 
Frank's © 

2d Annual Cruise De Luxe 

TO THE 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New : 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


# Twin-Screw Oil- Burner, 20,000 Tons. 
# Sailing Jan. 30, 1924,.67 days, visiting 
| EGYPT—PALESTINE ~ 
| Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
| Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 


Carlo, France, England 
Repeating the complete success of the 
19023 Similar Cruise, Same Steamer. ea 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with }f ~ 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
4 gymnasium, commodious state- s 
4° rooms with running water and 
large wardrobes; bedrooms and 
suites with private baths. Famous 
Cunard cuisine and service. (Only 
one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-Over Privilege in Europe 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and | 
full information on request. : 


Early reservation advisable. 
Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 


| FRANK TOURIST CO. | 


(Established 1875) : 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 


MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, ie CHURCH 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


FOR JUNE 


AND 


' Price 30 cents per copy. $3.00 per year 
’ Punk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


DO|YOU|DISLIKE] YOUR 


Tf you do, why not make a change 
to something more satisfactory? 
: There are 1,400 vocations open 
—362 professions, arts, and sciences, 344 businesses, and 
700 trades. If you don’t know which you prefer, you can 
analyze your efficiency by applying to yourself the simple 
mental tests given in that uncommon book— 


How to Choose the Right Vocation 
By Holmes W. Merton, Vocational Counselor 3 
This book was written especially to help men and 
women measure their true capacity. scientifically and de- 


cide what line of effort would produce the best results and 
the greatest satisfaction. 322 pages. —_ 


r2mo. Cloth, $2.50, net; $2.62, post-paid. i 
Fuak & Wagnal's Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New Tat. 


A Way to Make Money | 
- You can become thoroughly | 
acquainted with Radio—the | 
Practical side as well as the | 
principles on which it operates | 


BE A 


RADIO 


EXPERT 


to-date outfits by consulting: } 
that excellent new guide book, | | 

PRACTICAL RADIO =~ ” a 
By Henry Smita Wiirams, M.D., LL.D. | 
The author is an expert in interpreting even 
| obscure scientific phenomena in terms that the 
average reader can understand and in “Practical 
Radio” he makes his collection of wonderful facts 
as fascinating to read as a romantic novel. 427 
pages; numerous illustrations. z 


r2mo. Cloth, $1.75, net; $1.87, post-paid. 


—and be able to construct up- [ 


